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Ast 1. ^Philology and Btimotogy and bearing 
on Cu^omary law in the Bombay Piasideiwy.> 

By 

J. A. SALDANHA, b.a..^ Xi.j:«.b. 

{Rgad IQth April 1917) 

Good deal of laudable attention has been demoted of reoent 
years by our legal publicists, lawyers and judges to old Indian 
literary lore ofi,Sanskxit text writers (apart from rulings 6i 
courts and modem authorities like Mayne’s “ Hindu Law and 
Usage/’) in elucidating points of customary law in India. The 
Sanskrit works like Manu’s laws, Yajnavalkya, Mitakshara and 
Mayukha are to a great extent codified customary laws. The 
question is whether We ought not and cannot go further by a 
study of ethnology of the people and philology of their verna- 
culars and after comparing them with parallel phenomena in 
other parts of the world see what light such study would throw 
on the origins of customs which are legally binding. This ques- 
tion was attempted to be solved by Sir Henry Maine in several of 
his works somewhat neglected in those days. In his “Village 
Communities ” he observed : — 

“ The inquiry upon which we are engaged can only be said to 
belong to Comparative Jurisprudence, if the word 'Comparative* 
be used as it is used in such expressions as ‘ Comparative Philo- 
logy ’ and ' (Jomparative Mythology*. We sh^l examine a 
number of parallel phenomena with the view of establishing, if 
possible, ^at some of them are related to one anotW in the 
order of historical succession. I think I may venture to affirm 
that the comparative method which has already been fruitful 
to such wonderful results, is not distinguishable in some of its 
applications from the historical method. We take a number of 
contemporary facts, ideas and customs, and wc infer the past 
forms of those facts, ideas and customs not only from historical 
records of that past form, but from examples of it which have not 
yet died out of the world, and are still to be found in it. When 
in truth we have to some extent succeeded in freeing ourselves 
from that limited conception of the world and mankind, beyond 
which the most civilised societies and (I will add) some of the 
gii^test thinkers do not always rise ; when we gain something 
like an adequate idea of the vastness and variety of the pheno- 
mena of human society ; when in particular we Imve learned not 
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to exclude from our view of earth and man those great and un- 
exploit regions which we vaguely term the East, we find it to 
be not wholly a conceit or a paradox to say that the distinction 
between the present and the past disappears. Sometimes the 
past is the present ; much more often it is removed from it by 
vaiyiug distances, which, however cannot be estimated or expres- 
sed chronulogically. Direct observation comes thus to the aid 
of historical enquiry and historical enquiry to the help of direct 
observation. The characteristic difficulty of the historian is 
that recorded evidence, however sagaciously it may be examined 
and reexamined, can very rarely be added to ; the characteris- 
tic error of the direct observer of unfamiliar, social or juridical 
phenomena is to compare them too hastily with familiar pheno- 
mena apparently of the same kind.’* 

This science has been named by Henry Maine “ Comparative 
Historical Jurisprudence.” I would prefer to call it Comparative 
Ethnical and Historical Jurisprudence as having for its 
object to trace laws to their sources in prehistorical ages, 
by a comparative ^tudy of customs in their several stages from 
old savage times (to a great extent exhibited in the usages of 
existing communities) up to the present. 

In this paper I propose to touch on a few striking phenomena 
of outomary law in Western India, try to trace their origin to 
their ethnical sources and see what light the structure 
of the principal vernaculars of this side of India throws on them. 

Among the most remarkable features of customs in Western 
India 1 shall here refer to systems of exagamy, lineage and 
totemism prevailing in Kanarese districts. I may beforehand 
advert to the system of loose connection between females and 
males and succession among Nayars, Tiyars and some other 
castes in Malabar, among whom the management of property of 
a group of relations counted through females is given to the 
eldest male, but the property vests in females. 

In South Kanara the loose connection between males and 
females gives away to a real marriage among almost all Shudra 
and lower castes, with an elaborate exogamous system in which 
lineage is traced through females and property also descends 
through females, the management vesting in the eldest female 
in the family. The exogamous groups are named after plants 
and other objects both animate and inanimate among the lower 
castes as also among Tula Brahmans. 

Ckjining to North Kanara, Dharwar and Bijapur we find 
matrilineal suooeraon to property supplanted by patrilineal 
succession— that is through males as laid down by the Hindu 
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shaatras^ bat feaving survivals d the old isysiem. The ezoga- 
mous septs are named alter objects as in South Kanara and in* 
many a caste descends through femalep. These septs aa:e called 
barns or bslis in Kanara and hedagns in Sharwar and Bijapur, 
and are evidently totemistic in their origin. A totem may be 
described as a social group which depend for its identity on 
a certain intimate and exclusive relation in which it stands 
towards an animal kind or a plant kind or a class of inanimate 
objects and more rarely something that is an individual not a 
class or kind. There is supposed to be a mystical unioiv-** all 
in-one-flesh with one another/’ as some Australian tribes put 
it, between the totem objects and the group of men and women. 
This mystical kinship renders the group exogamotis» that is no 
man and woman belonging to the same totem group are allowed 
to marry one another. On questioning the elders of these tote- 
mistic castes in Kanara and Bijapur districts as to the relation- 
ship in which they stood to one another they would say that such 
and such a totem, e. g, elephant is our brother and sister. They 
reverence the totem in various ways as a relation — though 
I have discovered no exact evidence of religious worship 
except what 1 have heard to he the case from Mr. Enthoven in 
a place near Karwar. 

In some pa^rs I have read before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay I have given an account of some 100 names 
of totem groups existing in Horth Kanara. I have since 
discovered about 100 more names of such groups in the Bijapur 
district as well as Kanara which 1 hope to deal with here- 
after. For this occasion 1 may draw your attention to certain 
marriage customs in vogue in Kanarese districts which I think 
can be explained in the light, of the totemistic social organiza- 
tion that must have onoe existed among the people and which 
appears to have affected even the language describing certain 
fai^y relationships. In the Kanarese ^tricts of Bijapur, 
Dharwar and Kanara amoi^; Deshasta Brahmins as well as 
among other castes all sorts of cross-cousin marriages are allowed 
except among the children of two brot^rs and two sisters^ 
daughters, whereas in Konkan and Becean and Gujarat the 
only cousin marriage allowed is that between a girl and her 
maternal uncle’s son and marriage with a njeoe would be fllegal 
as laid down in the Shastnis. 

The reason why two sisters’ children could not many one 
another was not so much of oonsanguinity as that of tibeir be- 
longing to the same exogamous group in tirhich totem names 
descended through fmnales as hea^ m grorq^is. For instance if 
• a moth^ with the clan name of hafidi (el^bant) had tuo 
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daughterB, th^y Would also belong to the elepfaanl^ elan, and thdr 
childreu born of fathers of different clan names would also 
belong to the elephant group and could not therefore marry one 
another. The prohibition of marriage among the children of 
two brothers seems to be due to the realization of consangui- 
iiity existing betweeen the cousins as well as to the replacement 
of the iemale grouping by the male grouping imported by the 
Aryan invaders. The practice of a man marrying a sister’s 
daughter so deep rooted in Kanarese districts may be attri- 
buted to anxiety to appropriate to his own children the lineage 
and property of the girl which under the totemistic system 
would descend through females. What was , once a natural 
custom due to aggrandisement is opposed to the sense of 
propriety among those brought up in the ideals of Sanscrit text 
writers or Christian prohibited degrees. To the same totemistic 
system with the woman as the pivot of the social and family 
oiganization may be traced the looseness of the marriage tie that 
prevails among the Shudras and other low castes in the southern 
division of this presidency, which enables among some classes 
even women to dissolve the tie by a mere notice. 

Now we proceed to a still more interesting point, that is how the 
peculiar social organization I have described above is reflected 
in the vernaculars. 

In Kanarese the paternal uncles are described not as uncles 
but as fathers — if elder brother of one’s father he is “ dodda 
thande ” — elder father, if younger “ sanna thande ” — younger 
father. If a man has lost his own father he will give in a plaint 
before the Court sometimes his hving eldest uncle’s name as 
his father’s name. The mother’s sisters are similarly treated 
as elder or younger mothers. The son and daughter of two 
brothers are called as anna-tamma — brothers and sisters. So 
are sons and daughters of sisters. But sons and daughters of 
a brother and sister are cousins. They are called by a special 
name which covers also sons of a woman’s husband’s brother 
and her sister’s husband. Another interesting peculiarity is that 
there is no common name for a brother and sister. 

This latter is called concrete system while the former illustrates 
what is named classificatory system. 'The classiflcatoiy system 
was discovered by Lewis H. Morgan and elaborated in his 
famous work Systen^ of Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human family,'' pxiblished in 1871. Since then several savants 
have written on the subject notably Sir John Ltibbock> 
McLennan, Wester mark, and Rivers. The term classifioatoxy ’ 
means that whole classes of relations among llie ooUateral con- 
sanguinei are described by one name. This system preponder* 
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ates in some langnages than others — ^for instance in the Tara- 
nian, Dravidian^ Malayan and American-Indian langnagfas than , 
in the Aryan, Semitic and Uraiian families. There baVe aiisen 
heated controversies as to the origin of the system and the state 
of social organization it signifies. But so far as the terminology 
in Bombay vernaculars is concerned it may be safely asserted 
that it is the outcome of social conditions, which were once in ^ 
vogue and survive to a great extent to the present day. Its 
main feature arises from the existence of exogamous social 
groups such as are found among several Australians and American 
aboriginal tribes. Dwelling on the classificatory system of re- 
lationship Dr. Riviers in his “ Kinship ^d Social Organization ” 
observes : — 

“Not only is the general character of the classificatory 
system exactly such as would be the consequence of its origin in 
a social structure founded on the exogamous social group, but 
many details of the systems point in the same direction. Thus 
the rigorous distinctions between father^s brother and mother’s 
brother, and between father’s sister and mother’s sister, which 
are characteristics of the usual forms of the classificatory system, 
are the obvious consequences of the principle of exogamy. If 
this principle be in action, these relatives must always belong 
to different social groups, so that it would be natural to distin- 
guish them in nomenclature.” 

The same remarks apply to the terminology of relationship 
in Kanarese. 



Abt II, — ‘ Sraosha of the Zoroasfrian System : 
His Identity. ’ 

Bt 

V. VENKATACHELLAM IYER. 


(Communicated . ) 


SBAOSHA 18 THE NAME OF A GOD TN THE ZEND-AVESTA 

Scriptures. Who is this God ? What are his functions ? Is he 
known to us under any other name ? This is the question 
which I have proposed to myself to discuss. 

The Vedic Gods are a colourless lot, with a great deal that is 
common to them, and with little that is individually distinctive. 
There are innumerable texts of the Vedas, with regard to which, 
if we lost the context, we could not tell to which deity they were 
addressed. There are considerable overlaps in the conceptions 
about the deities, due probably to the commingling of tribes. 
One tribe may know the Sun-God under one name and another 
under a different name. It is conceivable that each tribe may 
have invested its God with a realism in conformity with its own 
usages and ideas. If the development, as is natural, proceeded 
in the several tribes on lines somewhat divergent, when the 
tribes commingled into one, the God of the more powerful tribe 
may have eliminated or absorbed the other, or both may 
have co-existed in some gradation of hierarchy, and with some 
modifications on either side, as the result of contact and 
exchange. 

This state of things la frequently the cause of doubles in the 
same system. 

The Zoroastrian Gods are not quite as numerous as the Hindu 
deities. This certainly is not a matter for regret. The universe 
was the product of a dualism, a combination of good and evil. 
The good was represented by Ahuramajsda, the lord of wisdom 
and the evil by Aingra Mainyu or Ahriman. Ahuramazda is 
helped in his Government of the universe by Ameshaspands or 
Archangels. They are no more than personifications of the 
abstract \^ues, Goodness, Piety &c. So also the leaders of 
the opposition ; — mere abstractions personified* The Zoroas- 
trian mythology is happily relieved from much that we find to 
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be objectionable in the Greek or Hindu puranic Bystems. And as 
a Hindu I should be sorry to invite a comparison between the 
two systems. The Vedic Gods, as distinguished from the Furanic, 
were purely elemental. Fire, air, earth and water all contri- 
buted divinities to the pantheon. The Zoroastrian «y^stem, 
notwithstanding its faith in the * one true God was not free 
from these concepts, though they were not allowed to entirely 
overshadow and eclipse the finer conceptions of religion. The 
Sun, with his beneficial influence on life and growth and the 
mathematical precision of his motions, was a matter for wonder, 
awe and veneration to all primitive peoples. There was hardly 
a nation by whom he was not worshipped as a God and some 
time as the supreme God. In particular systems ot religion 
we meet with a plurality of Gods supposed to be distinctively 
diversified, Inter Sc, who after all are resolvable into one God, 
that is the Sun-God. 

Bryant, the great scholar, in his examination of Heathen 
mythology, said that all the pagan Gods known were ultimately 
resolvable into one God and that the Sun-God. Ho was proba- 
bly correct. 

The Zoroastrian and Sanskrit systems had their Sun-Gods 
quite as much as the western nations though under different 
names and with different delineation. If we study the subject 
with attention there is no difficulty in establishing the Identity 
or going a long way towards it. 

It is generally known that the Zend language, that is the 
language of the Avesta, and Sanskrit are closely akin, sister 
languages so to say, much closer to each other than Greek is to 
either of them. It was possibly this fact that determined the 
proximity of the Perso-Aryan and Indo-Aryan settlements in 
the migrations of the Aryan race, after the break up of the 
common home, where-ever it was. To one familiar with Sans- 
krit the word ^ Sraosha ’ has the appearance of an abstract 
noun, for all that it is the name of a God. It sounds very much 
like the Sanskrit word SUSHCJSHA; (a desire to listen to, to 
obey) from SBU to hear, without however the reduplication. 
We need not be surprised to find that it is the same idea and both 
the Sanskrit and the Zend words mean the same thing, ' obedi^ 
ence *. But in conformity with the usage of the Avesta, in 
which mere abstractions are personified as concrete deities, this 
desire to listen, to serve and to obey or ’ obedience as associat- 
ed with religious and sacerdotal duties, becomes a deity of the 
name of Sraosha. The word ' Sraosha ’ has left a di^vative 
in modem Persian ' Suroosh ’ meaning em anfsl. This 1 trust 
is not far removed from the original. 
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There are two Yashts dedicated to Sraosha. The AveBtaa 
Yashts correspond to the Suktas of the Bigveda. 

We are told that one of these is usually known as ‘ Shrosh 
Yasht'i'si'shabah which is modern Persian, and means ‘ the 
Sraosha Yasht of the three nights The reason for this name 
is explained to be that it is recited during the three nights after 
the decease, as part of the funeral ceremonies. Why it should 
be so recited, will appear below. This Yasht was also in com- 
mon use at the sacrifices. 

The Yasht starts with a formula of praise to Sraosha, which 
is frequently repeated in a slightly abridged form as a refrain 
opening each subsequent paragraph. It runs thus : — 

‘ Sraoshem Ashim Huraodhem Vrithrajanem Frlbdath-Ga6’ 
them Ashavanem Ashahe Ratiim Yazamaide.’ 

“ Let us worship with praise Sraosha who is piety itself, who 
is handsome, who is the conqueror of Vrithra, who increases the 
prosperity of the living world, who is pure, and the leader of 
purity.” This formula sums up much that is found in amplifi- 
cation or repetition in the Yasht and serves as a head note, in 
some measure, to the contents of the Yasht. 

The opening verse stands thus : — 

Y6 Paoiryd Mazdao Damagn 
Frastcretat Paiti Baresmen 
Yazata Ahurem Mazdagm, 

Yazata Ameshe Spente 
Yazata Payu-Thworeshtara 

The verse tells us that Sraosha was the first to spread the 
sacred grass Baresma or Barsotn in the creation of Ahuramazda 
and to w^orship the Ahuramazda, the Amesha-Spands, and the 
two guardians of the Oinvat Bridge. In another verse, lower 
down, we are told that he also regulated the sacrificial use of 
the Barsom twigs for the several rites, varying their number 
according to the rite ],>erformed. The sacred Kusa grass of the 
Sanskrit Aryans with its many varieties corresponds to the 
Iranian Barsom. No Srauta or Smarta rite can be performed 
without it. It is the climatic variant or substitute of the 
Barsom. Thc^ Amesha-Spands are divinities near and dear 
to the most High They are the members of his cabinet, so 
to say. 

The Payu-Thworeshtara are explained to be the Keeper and 
the Judge at the Cinvat Bridge, by which departed souls passed 
over to Hades. This Keeper and the Judge are named as Mithra 
and Eashnu or in our nomenclature Mithim and Varuna. So then, 
the meaning of the text is that he was the first to introduce 
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the worship of the Gods, the sacrifices to them Bod Ihe use 
of the Barsom or Kusa cm such oocaslons^ In this resp^t he 
must have acted as the agent and emissary of the Gods to man ; 
— an intermediary between God and man. The corresponding 
position in the Vedic system is occupied by Agni* 

One verse of the Rig Veda tells us that it is Agni that strewed 
WUaon's Big Veda, the sacred Kusa grass for the sacrifices 
Vol. Ill P. 253. and that all sacrifices congregate in 
him. 


There are Riks which leave no doubt as to his authority 


Vol. Ill 115/ 
407 Big Veda, 1st 
AshtaKa, Verso, 
538 W. 11 83-78. 


and credentials. We are told in the 
Veda that Agni was appointed by the Gods 
to conduct sacrifices (by men). All the 
immortals created Agni for the conduct of 


sacrifices. 


Agni was appointed by the Gods as the ministrant for men, 
the descendants of Manu, at all sacrifices. We are told that 
Agni ministered at the sacrifice by Manu, the progenitor of the 
race. This probably is a reference to the first sacrifice after the 
Pralaya as a thanksgiving for the deliverance from the deluge 
and tlie Ark 


There are several texts addressed to Agni and containing prayers 
1st Ashtaka should discharge his function as 

Verses 52G, 539, purohit and chief religious minister, at the 

825 W 111. 289^ sacrifices by the Vedic Bards, in the same 
friendly spirit in which ho officiated for 
Manu, the first Man, for, ‘ unto this was he created, appointed 
and delegated hy the Gods ’ 

The idea that Agni was the first to introduce and bring into 
vogue the worship of the Gods with the attendant religious rites 
is crystallised into a phrase which frequently occurs in the 
Riks as : — 


^ Thou art (Oh Agni !) the first and foremost of the Angirasas.' 
Ist Ashtaka This ‘ gotra ' is claimed to be the most 
Verse 358. ancient of the sacrificial priesthood and 

Agni is claimed as their ancestor. 

As the bringing into vogue of the worship of the Gods and the 
sacrifices to them formed the special func- 
w. 11, ..^8. Agni, it follows that he was himself, 

the chief sacrificer well versed in the craft of the rites. He was 
‘ the regulator and conductor of tho sacrifice * as we know from 
the Riks. He was “ the high priest, the chief priest, tho ex- 
pounder of the sacred rites, the regulator, the director, controller 
and protector of the sacrifices.’* 

2 
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He is well-equipped for expounding this saoi«d knowledge^ 
W, 11 . 228 for, he is cognisant of all the'gtacred rites, 

wi 111. 9 . He understands them thoroughly, in due 

course.— 

Sraosha, like his Vedic Brother, is not a very aristocratic God. 
He ir very kind to man and does several goodly of&ces for his 
comfort. One of such is that he builds houses for man. 

The text says : — 

Yo drighaoshcha, drivyaoscha 
amavath nmanem hagmtashti. 

* He constructs for the poor man and the poor woman, .strong 
dwellings, well-built.’ , 

From the high priest and religious minister to a carpenter or 
mason is not a natural transition. Yet, the reason of it will be 
apparent, when we compare him in this respect with Agni. As 
we cannot understand literally Sraosha’s occupation as a builder 
of houses, we must interpret the text to convey the idea, that he 
presides over the building of houses, that he protects dwelling 
houses, wherever found. 

When the Aryans outgrew the nomadic stages of life and 
settled down in village communities, tents and tabernacles had 
to give place for permanent dwellings. The sacred fire was an 
indispensable part of the appointments of every dwelling. It 
was religiously worshipped by the house-holder and his family. 
It guarded the house and protected its inmates. The village was 
an aggregate of households, the country of such villages ; so tibiat, 
each house, each village or township and each country hard its 
sacred hearth. The vestal virgins who were dedicated to Vesta 
guarded the sacred communal fire of the Boman Republic 
and this Vesta was an alias of the Hestia of Greece. It 
is noted that in Homer the household fire is known and 
worshipped^ but the goddess Hestia is not mentioned. The 
assignment of this tutelary function to a goddess was probably 
a later idea. 

The Sanskrit word Vastu means a * dwelling house, ' 

* Building ground, * ‘ house-site. It is connected etymologically 
with Vesta or Hestia. cf. Gk. astu,city. The Sanskrit occurs 
in the Veda as meaning day, or day light ; is approaching 
dawn ; means burnt up, scorched : all these are from a radical 
Tueoning fire. As no house could be conceived without the sacred 
fire, they both were treated synonymously. The sacred fire and 
the dwelling-house were almost interchangeable. 
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We aeeotdjngly find in the Veda tiiat * Agni is the head of 
the hovsehold fire.’ ‘ Agui presides dwellings.’ 


Rig Veda 
l8t Ashtaka 
Verse 16. 

1. 111. 269 
1. 111. 478 
1. 111.11 19/226 
1. 111. 16/19/22/ 
243 244/261/ 

411/478. 


‘ Agni is lord of the dwelling \ 

‘ Agni is the grantor, giver or bestower of 
dwellings.’ He is thus a oo- worker with 
his Iranian brother Sraosha in town-planning 
and town-building. — 


Sraosha is a great warrior. ^ He is frequently engaged in 
battles against the enemies of the gods and the ex\enu*es of man. 
He has overthrown well-known hordes of Bakshasas. He is 
constantly engaged against Devs and other evil spirits. Night 
and day he is called on to gird up his loins and proceed to battle 
against individuals or multitudes. He fights the Kayadhas, the 
l^idhyas and the Mazendarans. He fights the Asmodeus and 
his hosts of demons, devils and phantasms and always returns 
victorious to the councils of the Gods, whose general he is. In 
short, he is the avenging warrior against the powers of evil 
and the powers of darkness : — . 

(1) Yo vanand Kayadhaho 
Yo vanand Kaidhy^he 
Yo Janta Daevayao Drujd 

(2) Y6 vispaish ayagncha Kshatnascha Yuidhyeiti, 

• Mazanya6ibyd Hadha Da6va6iby6 

(3) Snathai Mazainyanagm Daevanagm 
SnathSi vispanagm Daevanagm. 

The versos may thus be rendered : — 

(1) He who is the conqueror of the Kayadhas os also of the 

Kaiydhyas. 

He, who is the conqueror of the treacherous Devs. 

(2) He, who all days and all nights battles with the Devs, 

named, M^ainyas. 

(3) (His weapon is uplifted) for smiting the Mazainya Devs 

and all other treacherous fiends and Devs. 

We have also texts saying that he fights the malignant Atohmar 
Deva or Asmodeus and his leader Aingra-Mainyu or Ahriman. 
The Kayadhas and the Kaidhyas were hostile tribes who were 
put down by the prowess of Sraosha. I shall have to say some- 
thing more of them before 1 close. The DevHi of Maacmdaran 
were powerful Bakshasas to use our word. USkiy were ^thic 
txibes inhabiting the district near Gilan named Ibzendaran, (t.e.) 
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the District skirting the Caspian Sea to the south, hemmed in 
between that inland sea and the lofty ranges of mount Elbtixz, 
below the ancient province of Hyrcania. They were semi-savage 
in the days of the Avesta and were constantly given to 
harassing the Median or Iranian peasants in the plains to the 
south. 

These tribes were naturally pictured as Devs or Bakshasas 
and they figure as such in later Persian Romances also. Readers 
of the Shah-namah will recollect that the great hero Rustum 
crowned his renown by his successful though very hazardous 
expedition against these Devs. 

Agni is the generalissimo of the fighting forces of the Gods. 
He kills the Asura chieftains, ‘destroys their cities and subdues 
their hosts to the eternal glory of the immortals. He is not less 
active against the Rakshasas, the Dasyus and other malignant 
agents of the powers of evil and darkness. 

W'e find in the Veda that the Gods made Agni foremost in 

W. 111. 81 battle. That the Gods overcome their one- 

W. Ill, 35 mios and adversaries through Agni. The 

W. 111. 414. Gods kindle Agni as destroyer oi Vritra and 

of the cities of the Asuras. 

Agni has destroyed Vrita, Sambara, Paui and the Dasyus 
and the cities of the Asuras. 

Innumerable are the texts in which the help of the God 

(1st Afehtaka ^ invoked for the destruction of politi- 
Verses) 429/(586/ Social and even personal enemies of the 

778/834, householder. Agni is invoked to destroy the 

Rakshasas, the Da&yus, the evil doers, and 
* all and sinjjular those ‘ whom we hate ’ and 

' those who hate us The God of light battling against and 
conquering the jiowers of darkness is a matter of course. It is 
a metaphorical extension from the powers of darkness to those 
ol wickedness and evil. 

In addition to waging war against the Asuras and othei’ 
onomios of the Gods, Sraosha takes under his protection 
his worshippers when they go forth to battle against their 
enemies. This ensures success for the side he espouses, which 
we may take to be the righteous one. His help is invoked 
m this manner. 

Zavare Day ao HitaSibyd 
Drvatatem tanubyd 
Fouru spakshtlm Tbishyantagm 
Paiti-jaitim Duzshmainyunagm 
Ilathra-nivaitim Hamerethanagm. 
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^Mayest thou givo strength to our (war) horses, give us 
strong^ of our bodies, vantage ground over our enemies, *the 
ability to smite the evil-minded and to destroy the enemies, 
with one blow*. The prayer for similar help in the Veda is 
addressed to Agni. 

Ashtaka 306/ He is asked to provide chargors for battles 
308, for his votaries, 

W. 11. 321. ^ ' Agni protects us in battles ’ and is fre- 

266/264^ 241/264/ qnently invoked to do so. 

Sraosha is not content with dc^stroying the Rakshasas and 
enemies of the true faith, but i« always engaged in laying the 
foundations of a pure religion, pure in theory and practice. He 
ih the Koej>er of the house-holder’s conscience and brings under 
his control the freedom of ilie latter’s actions. Ho expects 
from the householder purity of thought, word and deed and 
does not othci wise care to dwell in his house. 

All this has its counterpart in the Veda, where Agni is concern- 
ed to regulate the conscience and morals of 

Ist Ashtoka 35G the Grihastha, to keep him straight in the 
path of duty and rectitude, freed from im* 
piety in thought or action. 

The prayers addressed to him make it clear that his functions 
in this r€>speot were well-known and recognised. 

“ Oh, Agni destroy our evil intentions. 

“ Preserve us from sin. 

“ Lead us to good and keep us from evil. 
Consign us not to malignity, 

Free us from small animosities. 

Extirpate sin. 

“ Keep us Irora all iniquity.” 

All this is in perfect accord with the purifying element of fire. 
Sraosha is repeatedly described as pure and truthful — 

We find that Agni is the performer of holy 
acts. 

He is the incarnation of Rta i.e. 
rectitude, purity. 

He is free from sin. 

He is the observer of truth. 

He worships truth. 

He is the doer of good deeds. 

The ideas of purity and truth come natural when we find that 
• Agni consumes all impurities. The idea of truth was early 


W. 11*25 
W. 11-330. 

w. in. 

W.11M17/377. 

W, 

Ist A^takaS20 
W. 111-411. 


Ist Ashtaluib 10 19 
W. 11*26. 

W. 11MJ9, 

W. 111*15. 

W. 111-17. 

W. 111*124. 

W. 111-141. 
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implanted in men’s minds by the faultless precision of the 
course of the Sun and of the cycle of seasons as controlled 
by him. 

There are verses in this Yasht which say that Sraosha had 
hardly any sleep after creation started. All day and all night he 
is ceaselessly vigilant to guard men and this world from wicked 
spirits and evil-doers. He goes round and round this world fully 
armed, and ready to smite the foe, and always on the alert. 

The God Agni is equally vigilant. He is active slaying Rak- 

1st Asbtaka verse protects us 

S 41 night and day from injury and from enemies, 

W. Ill 10 C6. ever wakeful by his own lustre, for the pro- 
tection of the world. One Rik is important. 
‘ Be pleased Agni with the cakes and butter 
oflFcred at the 3rd sacrifice of the day and do 
thou convey the Jeep-dispelling oblation to the immortal Gods.’' 


W. 111.26. 
W. Ill 33 


A libation was served up at’ night-fall, which, when quaffed by 
Agni, dispelled sleep. 

One Rik says that Agni never slumbered after he was born. 

W 111 37 Another is very interesting in this connec- 

* tion. It is a prayer to Agni and says: — 

‘ May thy protection, unslumbering, alert, propitious, unsloth - 
ful, benignant, unwearied, co-operating, preserve us.’ In the 
Yajur Veda wo find the Dikshit, taking leave of the sacrificial 
lire for the night, says : — 

‘ Oh Agni, do thou keep waking for our protection and welfare 
and we will go to sleep (without fear) 

The solicitude of Agni for the good of his worshipper is thus 
apparent and koej)s him on the watch, day and night. 

The true basis for this idea is a simple one. From the time 
that fire was discovered by man with the uses to which it could 
be put, it had been kept alive from day to day. As regards the 
♦sacred fire, it was kept going. It should never be extinguished. 
If the sacred fire of the householder or the District or the 
(government was put out, it was a calamity for the householder 
or the nation. It had to be renewed with solemn sacrifices 
from the Sun’s rays or produced by attrition. 

It was by reason of this belief that the sacred fire was always 
kept burning night or day. Hence the sleepless vigilance of 
Agni or Sraosha. 

It was pointed out above that Sraosha at the start worshipped 
the greater Gods, Ahuramazda, The Ameshaspands and 
MitJiM and Varuna. 
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He did 80 as the ministrant of man and does so day after day. 
He is 80 much in the oonfidenoe of the Oods whose messenger he 
h, and they are so much in his confidence that they come down 
at his request to this region to accept the humble oblations offered 
by the descendants of Manu, a privilege or honour to which man 
would not be entitled but for the intervention of this God. We 
fiind likewise that Agni is constantly invoked to bring the Gods 
hither^ to bring them to receive the oblations. 

Agni is entreated to worship Mithra and Varuna, for the benefit 
i8t Asbtako, verse householder and to worship the other 

820 W Ul.iil, Gods as well. One Bard wibhes Agni to 
l«fc Ashtaka. vers© bring Soma with his horses. * Bring the 
823 W. 111*20/27. Go(is unto us,’ says another. 

There is no doubt that a perfect understanding prevails be- 
w tween the Gods on the one part and Agni on 

• * the other, for wo are told : ‘ that in their 

minds the Gods are much devoted to Agni.’ 

Sraosha is the guardian and protector of the householder from 
evils abroad and nearer home ; for, we are told in the Yasht that 
“ plague, pestilence, sickness, troubles, calamities and afflictions 
fly away, far from the house in which Sraosha finds himself 
established, welcomed, x>l<?^ised and satisfied ; and where the 
man worships him with true devotion being pure in thought, 
word and deed.” 

As the tutelary deity, honoured guest and permanent protector 
of the houise, Sraosha provides all domestic comforts and procures 
the increase of all material and spiritual prosperity. Let us 
turn to Agni. We find him similarly honoured and similarly 
occupied in the household of the Vedic Ritwik. For, say 
the texts : — 

‘ Agni is kin to all, a close friend and companion. He is the 
lat Ashtaka, 819 protector of the householder who worships 
1st Asbtaka, him. Agni is a guest in the house. He is 
the priest of the family. Agni is our guest 
W.’ 11 . 25 guide to heaven. Agni is reverenced as 

W. Ill 404 a friend. Agni is the ancient guest of man, 
W. 111. 117 an immortal placed among mortals.* 

• The man who worships him is protected by him and will be 
W. HI. 20 endowed with a luminous mind. 

‘The man will be ever prosperous who propitiates Agni.’ 

(We have also many prayers like the following : — ) 

^0 Agni, grant us exemption from sickness and danger. 


W. 111. 19. 
W. in. 339. 


* Avert all calamities.’ 
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Ab the giver of wofldly comforts, he is frequently appealed to^ 
^ to bestow an abundance of food, of flocks, 

w* Vi progeny, of wealth and riches, etc., on- 

W. 111*13 15 - 10 . worshippers. It should be surprising if 

the deity presiding in the house could not do so much for his 
man notwithstanding that himself is getting the best of every 
thing available as an offering. 

As the guide, philosopher and friend of man and the trustedi 
agent of the Gods we may take it that Sraosha is learned, wise 
and eloquent. We find that this is so. 

He is the messenger of Ahuramazda and first recited 
the five GathSs to the holy prophet Zoroaster and 
expounded the same with comments to the eternal glory of the 
Amesha-spands. 

His also, is the handiwork of the Yashts. He speaks as a 
practised Rhetorician. 

Hvachao Pap6. Vachao, Pairi gavachao. 

Paithimnd visp6 passim. 

Mastim, yagm Pduru Azaintim. 

Magthrahocha Paurvatatem. 

* Of good words, guarding words, speaking timely words, 
keeping in view the greatness of abounding in explanation and 
keeping in view the superiority of the mantra The Amesha- 
spands show great deference to Sraosha on account of his ex- 
tensive knowledge. 

Agni is certainly not wanting iu these excellent accomplish- 
ments or in extensive knowledge. 

Much of what has been said of Sraosha in this respect is ade- 
quately summarised in the Sanskrit word ‘ Kavi ’ which, though 
more associated in lav Sanskrit with a poet, really means a 
learned man of great wisdom. 

Agni is constantly addressed as Kavi by the Vedic Bards. 
The Riks say that he is learned. 

* He knows all that exists as a sage endowed with knowledge^ 
His wisdom is manifold. ’ 

The Gods have made Agni the Kiiower of all that 

1st Aslitaka 110 is bom. Agni is most wise and the- 

W 11.229. expounder of sacred-rites. Agni is wise and 

W. 111. 13. U, omniscient. 

w Agni is knowing. 

\v well-informed of both heaven and* 

earth and the intermediate firmaments. 
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He m omniscient. 

Agni is most wise. He is a holy sage. * 
w* ili' ^ sweet-worded 

* ' Agni is the speaker of Brilliant worde like 

the learned sage that h<' is. 

The Vedas were the result of direct inspiration from the 
Creator and so the learned activity of any Ood could be confined 
only to the Subordinate branches of Ihe sac'rod lore such as the* 
sacrificial laws, rules and pro]>rieties. 

There are certain other characteristics which require to be notic- 
ed. I shall do that presently, after introducing the reader to a 
new God from Olympus, an Aryan cousin of Sraosha and Agni 
Hermes is a Grc<*k God as to w hose origin and real charaoten* 
it is stated that there is more divergence of opinion than in the 
case of any other (rreckGod, It s(^ems he has been regarded as 
the God of rain, of the evening twilight, of the dawn, of the 
clouds, of the Inferum and of course also as a solar God. An- 
other theory is that he is the wind-God. 

In my humble opinion these discussions are mostly oi^e-sided ; 
without something of a comparative study, the discussions lead 
to no satisfactory result. I do not wish to do more in this 
attempt than to place some suggestions before the reader. 


I incline to believe that Hermes was neither more nor less 
than a solar God There may bo a few characteristics in the 
case of every God, which do not quite fall into the line. But it 
should not be forgot tc*n, that every deity of any system is not 
necessarilv native and indigenous to that system and may retain 
some only, of the features of his original form amid his new 
environments, oi if native, may by foreign contact, have sub- 
mitted to a change or modification of habit and form. Hermes 
was originally Arcadian. He belonged to a province consider- 
ably under Phamician influence before Hellenism prevailed 
there, notwithstanding the apparent isolation of Arcadia. The 
Greek Hermes is as we now find him entirely Puranio in character, 
if I may say so. He started as a Vodic deity and finished up 
a Puranie God— that is how I should like to put it. That ex- 
plains much of the gaiety and frivolity imported into his get up. 

This flaunting gear should not however he> allowed to obscure 
the naked truth. 


Hermes is the messenger of tho Gods, their herald; their 
envoy, announcing their behests to man and carrying the prayers 
and oblations of man to them. This character is expressed clearly 
in the case of Agni and is quite apparent in the case of Sraosha. 
The fact that the modem Persian word ‘ Suroosh ' is used to 

S 
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mean an angel and messenger of the Gods is significant as a 
traditional reminiscence of the function once discharged by Srao- 
<iha. The description of Agni as n or messenger is as constant 
as his appellative of H6ta or Invoker of the Gods. We find in 
the Riks that “ Agni is the herald of the Gods.” 

W. 11. 322. “The Gods have made Agni their messen- 

W. Ill 18. ,, ^ 

W. 111. 


“ He is the most well-informed herald and envoy of the Gods.” 
As the herald of the Gods, Hermes is wise and eloquent, attributes 
which co-exist in both his oriental brothers. 


Hermes was believed to have been the inventor of sacrifices, 
an honour which he shares with Sraosha and Agni. This in- 
volved the protection of sacrificial animals agreeably to the 

♦Sanskrit text 

These animals wore bred and reared by shepherds. Hence 
ho was looked up to as their special God and Pan was his son. 
The appeal to Agni for the increase ot the flocks is found times 
out of number in the Riks and this fact has been noted above. 


This circumstance about his being the inventor of sacrifices is 
a very important one and should not be overlooked as also his 
being the messenger of the Gods. A short passage from Se}^- 
♦ert’s ‘ Classical Dictionary ’ may be excerpted here with advan- 
tage. 

“ Again, as Hermes was the sacrificial herald of the Gods, it 
was an important part of the duty of heralds to assist at sacri- 
fices. It was on this account that the jniestly race of the 
‘ kSrykes’ claimed him as the head of their family.” 

This is just what has happened m the case of Agni ; for, the 
race of priests of the name of Angiras claimed Agni as one of 
themselves, as their ancestor the son of Angiras and the progeni- 
tor of the race and in the Riks he is often addressed as Angiras- 
tama, or the chief and head of the Angirasas. 

Hermes is the conductor of souls into Hadds, a function 
common to all solar Gods, for when the Sun goes down the 
horizon, ho goes into the nether world and there takes charge of 
the departed man even as he docs in this world of the living one. 

Sraosha and Agni are equally busy in this respect and invoked 
for protection in the next world quite as much as here. The 
reason why this Yasht is recited for three days after the deatii 
will now be apparent. During these three days the deceased is 
under &ao^a*s guidance and care and at the end he is firmly 
>>eiilcd in his new abode to which he is conducted by Sraosha. 
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Hi^rmas was geaerally ia charge of the health of the public 
as well as of the individual. He kept people from siofaiess, 
averted diseases and calamities like Sraosha or and he made 
himself peculiarly useful to the shepherd in warding off pestilence 
from the flocks. 

He was intimately connected with the everyday life of the' 
Greeks; so much so that there was not a single house in which 
indoors and outdoors images of Hermes were not found. This 
is conceivable, because, like Agni, ho was a household God pro- 
tecting every house and never leaving it. He was the guid6» 
piiilosopher, friend, companion and priest of every householder. 
A libation was poured out to Hermes before the faindy retired 
to bed. This I take it corresponds to the libation of Soma 
offered to Ag!ii to keep him awake throughout the night. 
By an extension of this idea of protection, we find that he 
IS the patron of all travellers, and merchants who are travellers 
for gam 

In the w'ars between the giants and the Gods, Hermes was 
conspicuous by his gallantry and w'as as good a general as either 
Sraosha, or Agni. 

Some of his specialities are Puranic in character. I do not 
wish to dwell on them more than to mention that with regard 
to such he comes nearest to the Puranic doubles of Agni, the 
Gods, Kartikeya and Vmayaka. 

There are some personal notes common to Hermes, Sraosha 
and Agni, which may now be considered. These are all three 
3 'oung and very strong and handsome. The Yasht records of 
Sraosha that he was the strongest, sturdiest, well-built and most 
flt^et of foot among the young. 

‘ Yunagm aojishtem, jrunagm tanehishtem 

Y unagm Asishtem 

Hermes was also young and very athletic. He presi 
ded over gymnastics and the gymnasia. 

Agni was his companion in age. 

Agni is frequently addressed or referred to as a youth ot as 
“ the youngest uffST, a favourite phrase. 
Ho is the youngest of the Gods and we 
are also told in a Brahmana: — 

8rra?[. Agni had three 
elder brothers; he WM the fourth Mod 
thus the yoi^est. Agni is also vtty strong 
in body : — ‘ son of strength ’ is a phrase need frequent^ in 
addressing him. 


Kig Veda 1st 
Ashtaka verse 16. 


W. 11.19. 
W. 111.141. 
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Hermes is the swiftest of foot. He has been supplied with 
pair of shoes or sandals to his feet and they 
winged. The result is that he is carried 
3S7,38».3S9, through the immensity of space with 

inconceivable rapidity, This celerity of motion is part of the 
well-known pymbolism of solar mythology. It represents the 
sWiftpess of the Sun's course round the world. The sandals of 
Hermes are not unknown to us. They are the sandals left 
behind by Kama, the solar hero, when he went into exile, and 
worshipped at Ayodhya by Bharata and others. It does not 
appear that Sraosha and Agni were pedestrians like Hermes 
but the end in view, that is, extraordinary speed, was secured 
in their case by the excellence of their chariots and steeds. 
We find in the Yasht, that Sraosha was drawn in a chariot 
by horses. The horses were beautiful to look at, radiant with 
light, cast no shadows and coursed through space with a 
swiftness which is thus described : — 

* Asyangha aspaeibya, asyangha Vataeibya 
Asyangha varaeibya, asyangha maeghaeibya 
Asyangha Vayaeibya pataretaeibya 
Asyangha hwastayao ahighiinanayao ' 

"Fleeter than horses, fleeter than winds ; Fleeter than 
water, fleeter than clouds.” 

“ Fleeter than the winged birds and fleeter than the 
arrow discharged by an expeit archer.” 

We are told in the Yasht that this chariot is driven round every 
day from the Indus in the east to Nineveh in the west. 

There cannot bo a more simple or suggestive note about the 
identity of Sraosha with the Sun. 

Agui has his chariot harnessed with equally good steeds, which 

W, 111.100. are robust and vigorous. 

There is no reason to suppose that their speed can bo any loss 
than the speed of the divine Iranian thoroughbreds. 

The Yasht contains one item of importance and this is about 

W. 111.115. the personal habitation of the builder of 

W, 11.228. dwellings. 

It is on the highest height of Mount Elburz. The mansion is 
a splendid one, supported on a thousand pillars, self-illuminated 
in the inside of it and star-spangled on the outside. 

N»>w, it seems to me, that it is impossible to mistake the 
meaning of this passage. It is a distinct avowal of the real 
character of Sraosha as a Sun-God. 
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Mount Elburz occupies in the Zoroastrlan system, the place of 
Mount Meru in the Puranic. 

We know that the 3ttn and the Moon have their dormitories hi the 
<;avems of this mountain and the stars dance about the summits. 

What after all is the reality about Agni ? No doubt he is the 
vulgar fire of the domestic hearth. He is also the sacred jSre of 
the sacrificial hearth. Is that all ? No. He is some thing 
more. He is the Sun in the heavens. 

In one Sukta, he is identified with Mithra and Varuna. It is 

W. 211-237. added that all the Gods are in Agni. If then 
Mitra is the rising Sun and Varuna the setting 
Sun,theequationof Agni with them makes the matter very clear. 

There are some texts which go further and introduce us to a 
bettor kr'owledge of the subject. I may be excused for citinu 
two Riks, 

1st Aahtaka, I 

Verse 1029. I 

Three are the births for this Agni, ono in the Ocean (as marine 
tm). Ono in tho Heavens (as the Svn), One in the ethereal 
plane (as the lightning). He (this Agni) has devised the cvole of 
gasoils for the benefit of mortals and has fixed tho identity of 
the East (aiul the other points) **. 

1st vshtaka 8TT%:fm52rTR: I ^ 

Verse, I 

“ This Agni is manifested in the Heavens (as tho Sun). On the 
earth he shows himself (as the sacred fire) and he has also entered 
all the hei bs and crimps. May that Agni guard or protect us by 
day and by night : 

Those texts manifest the consciousness of the Vedio bard 
about the real identity of Agni. 

There is one text which may b« consulted with advantage in 

connection with the identity of Agni and Sraosha : 

lat Aslitaka, 

Verao 538. II 

* Oh Agni, the Brahmins have firmly established in the soorifioea 
thee, who art the invoker (of the Gods), thee, who art a holy 
priest, thee who givest riches, thee, who art celebrated, ‘ ttee# 
who hast got good ears to hear \ (Srut-Gaoaha of 

Avesta). The last phrase contains the key-note. It *$ a 
paraphrase of the notion which has furnished tho name Sraosha, 
The messenger of the Gods must have good ears to hear the 
orders of the Gods and the prayers of men. 
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Bermes was reproduced in ancient Borne as Merciirius. 

He was worshipped in Egypt under the name of Thoth. This 
was very ancient worship and to some extent formed the parent 
source of later adaptations abroad. This Thoth was also* 
Phoenician. 

In the V^da wo find, Agni addressed as which is a 
name for Agni as unmeaning as unaccountable. It is probable 
that this word 3^ is the same as the word Thoth. 

The European scholar Khhn first pointed out the identity of 
the Greek Ermeias with the Sanskrit The female 

dog Sarama had two sons who guarded the way to the abode of 
the dead. They acted also as the messengers of Yama ; their 
mother was herself the messenger of Indra. Mythologists have 
shown that primitive conceptions commonly pass through the 
stage of animals before reaching that of Gods and in mythology 
both are preserved, side by side. (Britannica Encyclo :). 

The two dogs have passed into astronomical fables widely 
known. The milky way is the bridge of the Gods. The Sun 
in his celestial journey was supposed to cross the heaven by 
this bridge. This crossing place is guarded at the two extre- 
mities by two dogs. These two dogs are the spotted one, the star 
Sirius, and the yellow one, named Procyon. The pair in Sanskrit 
synonyms is mentioned under the names Syama and Sabala ; 
Sarvara (GK. Kerberos) and Sarameya ; Svan and Prasvan. 

These two dogs guarded the Sun on his northern journey at 
the winter-solstice and also on his return journey homewards at 
the summer- solstice. 

(Hewett’s History and Chronology of the myth-making age.) 

I have now done with this topic. A fuller discussion is not 
possible within the limits of this paper. 

I wish to be excused, however, for recalling the attention of the 
reader to certain features common to the three gods named 
above, which, at the same time, are decisive of their identity. 
For, there are some others of their features which can be shown to 
be common right through the whole pantheon, Greek or Hindu, 
and might suggest criticism calculated to confuse or mislead. 

Every god whose worship is popular is invariably a beneficent 
deity. Ho gives increase of kind to man, increase of fiocks to the 
shepherd, of crops to the farmer and of riches to the man of 
business. For, were it not for this, for what else should a god 
be worshipped. If Hermes, Sraosha and Agni give you increase 
of flocks, so does Pan. If they give you increase of crops, so 
does Dionysus. So does Priapus. If they give you riches, so 
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doeB Pliitus. If they avert disease, so does Apollo. AH thw is 
no more thatt the tot attribute of divinity. Just whaj>*rais^ 
the god above the level of matn. But you cannot bracket all 
these divinities together as we find them develoj^d in mytho- 
logy. There are, however, aspects in the portraiture of timse 
deities, Hermes, Sraosha and Agni, which must be regarded 
carefully to appreciate that, reason of them, they are br^keted 
by themselves and marked oft from the rest of the divinities : 

1. They are the inventors, originators, conductors or propa- 
gators of sacrifices. They are the progenitors of the sacrificial 
priest-hood. 

2. They are the messengers and the heralds of the gods. 

3. The oblations offered and prayers addressed to the gods 
can reach only through them. 

4. Though gods themselves they worship other gods for and 
on behalf of man. 

5. They are the builders of houses and cities. They are 
tutelary deities and preside in the house, and over the hearth. 

6. They keep constant vigil, night and day, for the special 
benefit of man and his belongings. 

7. They are the conductors of souls to Hades. 

These are well-defined lineaments which are decisive in sepa- 
rating this group from the rest of the gods By agreement as 
among themselves, in the several particulars special and general, 
they stand together and by reason of the special particulars they 
‘ are differentiated from all the other gods. 

There is <»ne other matter, however, on which I wish to say a 
few words. It is not perhaps very pertinent to the present 
discussion ; but at the same time, it is not probably very irrele- 
vant. It is about the probable date of the composition of this 
Suita, the ‘ Shrosh Yasht.’ I believe the Yasht furnishes some 
data for this purpose. I may state at the outset that, in this 
fieli as in the Vedic, reliable dates are an unknown quantity. 
Hence the occasion and necessity for discussion. 

There are three passages in this Yasht which, I believe, have a 
historical bearing. 

One of these has been already cited. It Is to the effect that 
Sraosha subdued the Kayadhas and the KAidliyas. 

The clue to the meaning of these words has been lost. Zend- 
soholars have made a guess at the meaning and, to conform to 
the context, the words have been taken to mean (tentatively) 
heretics, unbelievers. With due deference, I beg to be aJlowiwl 
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to make a suggestion. I incline to think that the Kayadhas are 
^Skythas with the S dropped. 

ITie word Kaidhya is a Tadhita derivative from Kayadha. 
That is to say, a tribe closely connected with the Skythai, hence 
kindred tribes. A reference to ancient history will be found 
usefu]. 

The Skythai, Gk. Skvthai were the Scyths of history widely 
distributed over Sarmatia and the Siberian steppes. 

The Kaidhyas were the Cimmerians who lived in Taurica, i.c., 
the peninsula of Crimea. The Skyths were their masters and 
the Cimmerians were so badly treated that they left their homes 
and through Europe entered Asia, at the north-west corner of 
Asia Minor. This province they overran and committed out- 
rages and depradations, which historians liave described as 
monstrously savage, but which, in comparison with the contem- 
porary doings of a great civilization, must be accounted as mere 
misdemeanours. It took more than a generation before they 
ivore effectively got under. 

The Skyths or Kayadhas, baulked of their prey, started in 
pursuit of these (^immcrians but they took a wrong route, under 
a mistaken notion that the Cimmerians proceeded eastwards. 
The Skythai accordingly proceeded east, keeping the Caucasus 
to their right, and then burst tliroiigh the })asse\s at the Caspian 
end of the range into th(‘ distri(*ts southwards, which they 
ravaged mcrcilct^sly. The Median King, Cj^axares, who had just 
]*eturnod victorious Irom a campaign against Assyria, met them 
ill battle and was defeated. For a period of 28 years they hfeld 
the sovereignty of the Median Kingdom after which they were 
expelled by a ruse. This was about 620 B.c. or thereabouts. 
The account may be consulted in Herodotus and in Kawlinson’s 
History. 

I venture^ to suggest that the historical epoch referred to 
above is alluded to in the lines : — 

Yd Vanaiio Kayadhahe 
Y6 Vanauo Kaidhyehe. 

I shall now r(»t(T to another jiassage to which also the reader’s 
<\tt(mtion was already drawn in another context. This is where 
tlie Sliced ot Sraosha's horses is described. This is the passage 
HI which it 18 pointed out that everyday the horses of Sraosha 
iiavo to draw’ his chariot from the great Eastern River to the 
M'at of Nineveh. The great eastern river is identified with the 
Indus of India and we know the seat of Nineveh. So lament- 
able was the fate of this great city that within a short time 
aiier its destruction in 6(Ki b.c., it rapidly fell into ruins. It 
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•ceased to be iidiabited and became a mass of buried ruins which 
the later generations of the neighbourhood were not* able to' 
recc^ise as the spot where Nineveh stood. 

Xenophon, in leading the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
just 200 years later, walked over the sacred soil of Nineveh, 
without knowing what he trod on, and the natives of the country 
thereabouts were not able to tell him, for they knew no better. 
It stands to reason therefore to suppose that this verse should 
have been written when Nineveh was still a shadowy reality or 
at least a living memory. The reference to the Indus, implies a 
historical period, when the portion of India to the west of that 
river was an integral part of the great Persian Empire. 

These two versos fix the two extreme points. 

I think there is a third verse which will enable us to fix the 
period with some prc*cision between these two positions. 

The third verso is a passionate appeal to Sraosha to put an 
end to certain revolutionary movements of armed forces 
threatening the peace and freedom of the country. The 
reference was undoubtedly to contemporaneous events. 

These attempts must have been against the established govern- 
ment ; and, in Zoroastriaii lands, were chronologically possible 
and probable only at the start of the reign of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspos, that js Darius I , whoso rule commenced at about 
o2() B c\ 

“ Save us from the hard-hearted armies which have uplifted 
the relentless banner at the instance of the evil genius, Asmodeiis 
who is driving them on, attended by the Demon of Death, brought 
in by the evil one ” 

When Darius, tlie son of Ifystaspes, acquired the throne, after 
the usurper Smerdch vas done away with, tlie signal for a general 
uprising was given at once by his enemies and almost every 
province was in open revolt. Pretenders took advantage of 
the situation and placed themselves at the bead of armed levies. 
Olio after another, all of were defeated in battles, taken 

prisoners and put to death with tortures. The history of these 
lruitle.ss attcmipts which must have taken place between 620 B.c. 
and 616 B.o. or thereabouts is recorded in detail in the celebrated 
inscription which was engraved on the rock of Behistun, under 
the orders of the victorious Darius. 

Almost every passage of the inscription protests the Emperor’s 
faith, real or aSected, in the worship of Abura-ma^da and tho 
practice of the religion of the Mazdayasnians. 

V. VENKATACHELLAM IVKR. 



Art. IIL — The Mogul Emperors at Kashmir'. 


Jehangir*s Inscriptions at Virndg. An inscription 
on the Ddl Lake. 

By 


JIVANJl JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A. Ph.D., C.I.E. 
{Bead on nth July 1917). 


I had the pleasure of visiting the interesting and beautifuf 
- , country of Kashmir for the first time in 

ro uc ion. lSd5. This visit suggested several 

subjects for study. Of these, one was ‘‘Cashmere and the 
Ancient Persians ”, and a Paper was read on the subject 
before ttiis Society, at its meeting of 9th December 1895. t' 


1 Joarnal, B. B. It. A. S. Vol. XIX, pp. 237-48 A public lecture on “ Kasliiair ” 
vr«8 also delivered in Gujarati on 2lHt January 1890, under the auspices of the Gujarati 
Dnydn Prasarak Society. (Vide my Gujarati** Dnydn Prasarak £»says** Part T» 
PIK. 185-203). Thomas Moore in hh Lala Jtookh has sung the praises of the beau t\ 
of Kashmir. He sang : 

Who has not heard of the vale of Gaslimero 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang o'er their wave? '* 

The study of this poem, after the above visit, suggested the subj^s 
of three Headings m Gujarati ; one on Tliomas Moore’s poem of The 
Firo-Worshippers ” on Ist November 1895, the second on that of his 
■“ Loves of the Angels’' on 30th October 1896, and the third on Voltaire's 
** LfB Guobres" on 31st October 1903 (Vide my Gujarati Episodes from 
the Shfth-nameh’*). The first subject forms an episode in Moore’s 
Lala Hookh. Thomas Moore was an Irishman and the Irish question 
is a very old question. In his poem of ** The Fire-Worshippers’’, while 
pioturing the noble fight of one of the fiying bands of Zoroastrians after 
the Arab conquest, he preaches Toleration and Freedom, and, it is said, 
that in preaching and praying for these for the Zoroastrians, he had at 
the bottom of his heart the question of Toleration and Freedom for his 
countrymen, the Irish. Thomas Moore’s “ Fire-W orshippers in the 
Lala Hookh which speaks of Kashmir, reminds one of ‘* Les Guebres ” 
ol Voltaire who, while describing the persecution of some Persians, is said 
to have aimed at the persecution of the Christian Jansenists and desired 
toleration for them. 
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In 1895, th^e were no good roads there. A tonga road had jnst 
been made upto Baramula, whence the river Jhelum become^ 
navigable upwards to Srinagar and further up. Since then, pretty 
good roads have been made up to Srinagar and in other parts of 
the countiy, whereon even motors run now. A railway line 
is now contemplated. I remember my guide, Kahim, telling 
me, during my first visit, that no sooner the whistle of a Railway 
engine will be heard in Kashmir the Bohesht (paradise) will 4y 
away from it to the higher mountains. That is quite true. 
As Mr. Walter del Mar says . Now is the time to visit 

Kashmir before the amenities of the Kashmir Valley are 
endangered by the new railway.*' ^ 

I had the pleasure of re-visiting Kashmir in June-July 1916. 
This second visit suggested several subjects of study. One waa 
that of the very interesting people of the country, the Pandits. 
It formed the subject of my Paper on The Pandits of 
Kashmir before the Anthropological Society of Bombay * on 
28th July 1915. 3 

The present Paper has been suggested to me by some of the 
Persian inscriptions which I saw in Kashmir during this second 
visit. It is especially the two inscriptions at the beautiful spriqg 
of Viniag that have suggested the subject. I took a copy of them, 
veiy little suspecting at the time that they have not been pub- 
lished. I inquired at the time from Mr. Daya Ram 8ohani, the 
head of the Archaeological Department of Kashmir, whether the 
inscriptions were published, and I was told that they were not. 
To make the matter certain, whether I was anticipated by some 
one, I wrote again this year on 3rd May 1917 to Dr. D. B, Spooner 
of the Archajological Department of the Government of India 
to make inquiries if the VirnAg inscriptions were published. He 
kiudly forwarded the matter for further inquiry to the officiating 
Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore 
Circle. By a coincidence, Mr, Daya Ram Sohani happened 
to be the Superintendent, and he wrote to me in his letter 
dated 22nd June 1917 : As far as I know, the inscription in 
question has not been pubnshed properly at any place. Other 
Persian Inscriptions from Kashmir are published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. XXXllI (1864) pp. 278 et 

1 Roiuaiittc East, Burma Asiiam Aa<S Kashmir,'' by Walter dol ICar, (1900) 
Fr»^l^ p. VI, 

s Journal ol the Anthropological Society of BonUmy Vol. X, Ko. 6, pp. 401-85. 

a The visit has also been the subject of 19 descriptive letters on Knehmlr In the 
Jam*! Jamshed of Bombay, beginning with two on my visit of the Intereetliig Bxen* 
vatkwi by Sir John Hamha), the Director of Archseology, Oovt of India, at the site of 
the <dd dty of Taxala near Eawalpindi, the last Bail way Statioik whence we start Ibr 
Aashmlr* 
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•800* And Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Ben^d (1880) 
^54/* Such being the case, I think, that I pubBsh in our 
Journal for the first time, the Inscriptions at Virn&g. 

I will divide my subject under the following heads : 

I. A short account of the rule and visits of Kashmir by the 
Mogul Emperors. 

II. The Text and the Translation of Jehangir’s Inscriptions 
At Vim&g, and a few observations on them. 

III. As a supplement to the Paper, I will refer to an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb on the Dal Lake. 

II 

I. — A Shoet Account of the Rule and Visits of Kashmir 
BY THE Mogul Emperors. 

T will, at first, give a short account of the rule and of the 
A isits of Kashmir by the Mogul Emperors. In this account, 
I will dwell, at some greater length, on the visits of Jehangir, 
because we have to identify the events and dates given in his 
above inscriptions, and to identify the person Haidar named 
in the second inscription. 

It is the hand of God that has made Kashmir naturally 
beautiful, but the hand of man has tried to 

Kashmir. Its l)eauty. In this matter, the 

gr^^raUicIuy and ^ogul Emperors of India, and among them 
historically. Jehangir espwialJy, had a great hand. 

Among the Mogul Emperors, it was Akbar 
who first conquered Kashmir and it was Jehangir who first 
embellishtxl it. 

Geographically, Kashmir stands, as it wore, in the middle of 
three stages : (a) In the first stage, dowm below Kashmir are 

the vast hot plains of Punjab, 8ind and other parts of India. 
(6) The second stage is Kash mil’s own, in which it, in a higher 
region, forms the most beautiful of the beautiful valleys of the 
world, watered by a river and a number of streams. As said by 
a French writer, ** there are few \ alleys more beautiful than this 
part of Kashmir.'’ ' (c) Then the third stage is that of the 

higher Himalayan mountains by which it is surrounded on all 
sides. On account of its position near these mountains (damta-i 
Kuh) it is, as it were, the Indian Piedmont.® 

In the matter of History also, she can be said to have three 
periods or stages, {a) The first is that, which can be called the 
pre-historical period, of which its written history, the Rd^jataran- 

' I<oav<!:=oOeQgraphieUAiver&eUe,Vo3. \U1, p llg. » Ibia. « 
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gini gives tis a little glimpse. Aeoordiug to Parsee books and 
some Mahomedan bo^ of history, the early ancient Ir&iiiana 
had some reiations vdth Kashmir as with northern India* l^ly 
writers speak of it as a part of India. ThePahlavi Bundehesh 
speaks of Kashmir as a part of India. I have spoken before, on 
this subject, in my paper before the Society, entitled “CashmcffO 
and the Ancient Persians.” ^ (6) Its second historical stage or 
period, and that the most important period, is the one mostly des- 
cribed by the RAjatarangini. During this period, we have both, 
what Sir Francis Younghusband terms “outward eflFort” and the 
“inward effort” t.e. attempts on the part of foreigners to invade 
and occupy Kashmir and the attempts on the part of the Kash- 
miri kings to conquer adjoining countries like Punjab, Tibet 
and BadakhshAn. In spite qf a number of inglorious pages here 
and there, it may comparatively be called the golden or the 
glorious period of its history (c) The last period is that which 
is subsequent to this second and which extends up to now. The 
Mogul period can be said to belong to the last part of the second 
or the middle period which was a long extensive period. We 
will give a short bird’s-eye view of the second period, most of" 
which is principally referred to by the RAjatarangini. 

Ill 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in his interesting and beautifully 

History of Kaah- illustrated book on Kashmir, while speak- 
mir before the iiig of its history, says : — “ A country 
Moguls. of such striking natural beauty must, surely, 

at some period of its history, have produced a refined and noble 
people. Amid those glorious mountains, breathing their free 
and bracing air, and brightened by the constant sunshine, 
there must have sprung a strong virile and yet fiesthetic race. 
The beautiful Greece, with its purple hills and varied contour, 
its dancing seas and clear blue sky, produced the graceful Greeks. 
But Kashmir is more beautiful than Greece. It has the same- 
blue sky and brilliant sunshine, but its purple hills are on a far* 
grander scale, and if it has no sea, it has lake and river, and the 
still more impressive snoWy mountains. It has, too, great 
variety of natural scenery, of field and forest, of rugged 
tain and open valley. And to me, who have seen both countries*. 
Kashmir seems much the more likely to impress a race by its. 
natural beauty. Has it ever made any such impression ^ Sir* 
Francis Youu^usband replies that the noted shawls of Kashmir 

1 Jonraftl B. B. B. A. XIX, pp. 2S7-48. Vide my “Asiatic Papers'* Part 1 

pp. es-iio. 

« Kashmir hy P. VoimghiiSbaiid (ISOS) P UK. 
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and the remains of its old temples, “ remarkable for their almost 
Egyptian 8 olidit 3 % simplicity and durability, as well as for 
what Cunningham describes as the graceful el^ance of their 
outlines, the massive boldness of their parts, indicate, that “ its 
inhabitants have a sense of form and colour and some delicacy 
and refinement/’ ^ ‘‘ The people that built the ancient temples 

of Kashmir must have been religious, for the remains are all 
of temples or of sacred emblems, and not of palaces, commercial 
offices or hoU'Is : they must have held at least, one large idea to 
have built on so enduring a scale, and they must have been men 
of strong and sim})le tastes averse to the paltry and the florid. 
What was their histoiy ? Were they a purely indigenous race ? 
Were they foreigners and conquerors settled in the land, or were 
they a native race, much influenced from outside, and with 
sufficient pliabilit\' to asshnilato that influence and turn it to 
profitable use for tlu^ir own ends ? ” Younghusband answers this 
long question, by saving that the race was indigenous, but still 
it ivas subject to foreign influence. Though its surrounding lofty 
mountains acted as a barrier against foreign influence, its natural 
beauty made up for that barrier, because it attracted foreigners 
in spite of the difficulty of access. 

The Rajaratarangiiii, written by Kalhana in a. d. 1148 and 
brought down to later times by additions by Jotraj in 412, and 
to still later times by further additions by Shrivar Pandit in 1477, 
begins tlH‘ hi'-^tory with a reference to the times of Asoka (about 
250 B. c.) tlu* relics of whose Buddhist temples are still seen in 
this count rv. Alexander the Great had invaded India in about 
327 B. C’. and his invasion is said to have made some Greek influ- 
ence on Indian Architecture. Hence it is, that we see oa old 
Kashmir tcuuples the influence of Greco-Buddhist art. Darius, 
the great Persian, had preceded Alexander and had also left some 
traces of Iran's Persepolitan influence on Indian Art. Hence it 
is, that we see some traces, though few, on Kashmir buildings, 
€,g. on the great Martand temple, of the Persepolitan influence. 
The modern village of Prandrathan, three miles above Srinagar, 
was the site of the old city founded by Asoka.® The name 
signifies ** old capital " (purtoadhisthan). 

After Asoka and his heirs, there came the Indo- »Scythians 
under Kamshka (about a. d. 40) and Ms successors, who ruled 
in the north and even on the north -w^estem frontiers of India. 
This line of kings also was Buddhist, but their Buddhism was 

i n>u. 

* 1 hail thir pleasure of visiting the ruin and th^ pro'sent excavations on the site m 
the iigreeahle oompaoy of Mr. l>aya Kam Solwal, the Sttpefintendont of tlio 
Archffiuloglcal Ucpartment ot Kashmir, on 18th June. 1916. 
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})artly infused with some Zoroastrian ideas, as can be seen from 
their Indo-Sqythio coins, which, as showed by Sir AurebStei^ 
had the names of Zoroastrian deities on them. Kah^hka is 
said to have held in Kashmir the Third Great Council of the 
Buddhist Church, which council is said to be the author of the 
Northern Canon’* or ‘‘ the Greater Vehicle of the Law ” (M&h&- 
yana, lit. the High or the broad liberal way). Harwan,! one 
of the several beautiful places of Kashmir, at present a site of 
the Water Works for Srinagar, is spoken of as the seat of a 
known Buddhisatva, Nagarjuna. 

The Buddhism of Asoka and Kanishka was orerthrown by 
Brahmanism. This fact appears from the writings of the 
Chinese traveller, Hieun Tsiang, who, visiting Kashmir in 
A, i>. 631, deplored, that Buddhism was neglected there. 

A century later, there was an excursion of the White Huns 
headed by Mihrcula, who, driven away from India, went to 
Kashmii‘, and paying ungratefully tho hospitality of the ruler, 
(3aptured his throne. The name Mihrcula is a Persian name. 
He is said to have founded the temple and the city of Mihresh- 
wara and Mihirajiur. All these names, which are comiected with 
Mihr, th(^ later form of Avestaic Mithra, point to his being one 
who can be called an Iranian Hun. lliljatarangini condemns 
him for having introduced in Kashmir, Gandharwa Brahmins 
to supercede the orginal Hindu Kashmir Brahmins. I have 
referred to Mihrcula at some length in my paper, road last year 
before the Society on the subject of the Huns. ^ 

Then, we come to a reigning family, which belongs to Kashmir 
itself. Its famous king was Liladitya (a. n. 699 to 736). Not only 
did he rule Kashmir well, but he conquered adjoining countries 
such as Punjab, Tibet and BadakhsLan. He was the builder 
of the celebrated temple of Martand whoso ruins still appear to 
be grand and majestic. King Avantivarman (a . d. 855 to 883) 
the founder of Avantipura, whose ruins we still see, was one of 
his dynasty. A number of weak rulers followed him and there 
was a good deal of disorder for a number of years. 

Then, there <3ame the first invasion of Mahomedans under 
Mahmud Gaznavi (a. d. 1015) which was unsuccessful. There 
were dissensions in the family of the ruling dynasty, which haii 
several weak kings till the time of Harsa (1089-1101). By 
1339, the Mahomedan power had made great strides in Punjab 
and in the adjoining country. A Mahomedan ruler, named 8^h 
Mir, deposing the widow of the last ruling Hindu ruler, founded 
for the first time a Mahomedan dynasty. The kings of 

I I had the pleauture of vL»itinti tbb beautiful spot on 14th June 1915. 

s Journal B. B. It. A. S. V<d. XXTV Ko. 3 p. 58S. 
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dyoftsty were not strong. INsorder and internal strugj^ oonti* 
nued and the country was no way better than during the 
last 200 years of disorder and misrule of the Hindu rulers. 

Then, there came Zain-ul-abud-din (1420-70), of whom the 
people still speak as the PMshd*h i. e., the £ang. He was to 
Kashmir, what, later on, Akbar was to the whole of India 
including Kashmir. He was tolerant to the Hindus, so much so, 
that iie contributed money for the repairs of old Hindu temples 
and for the revival of old Hindu learning. His reign was, as 
said by Younghusband “ a mere oasis in the dreary record ” 
of a long line of Mahomedan kings, both those who preceded 
him and those who followed him till 1532, when Mirza Haidar, at 
the head of some Turks from the northern regions, conquered 
ICashmir and ruled for some years. In 1536, Akbar’ s generals 
conquered it, and it became a part, as it were, of India. The 
Mogul rule, thus established, continued for about 200 years. 

TV 


Tlie Mo|2;ulg 
and Kashmir. 

VirnSlg and many 
M'ork in this line, 
who lived in the 


Now, we come to the Moguls, whoso taste for art led them to 
give a helping hand to beautify Kashmir. It 
was Johangir especially who had done a good 
deal in this matter. The 8halim&r, Nish&t, 
other gardens point to this king’s handsome 
Bernier, a French physician and traveller, 
17th century (died a. d. 1688), was in the 
Court of Aurangzebe for about 12 years, 8 out of which he served 
as a court physician. He visited Kashmir in the company of a 
Mogul nobleman named Danishmand who accompanied Aurang- 
zebe. He says, that the Moguls considered Kashmir to be the 
paradise of India, He thus speaks of the beauty of Kashmir, 
as he saw it in the time of Aurangzebe : “ I am charmed 

with Kachomore, lii truth, the kingdom surpassed in beauty all 
that my warm imagination had anticipated. It is probably un- 
equalled by any country of the same extent. . . Jt is not indeed 
without reason that the Moguls called Kachemere the terrestrial 
paruibso of the Indies. . . . Jehanguir became so enamoured of 
this little kingdom as to make it a place of his favourite abode, 
atid ho often declared that he would rather be deprived of every 
other province of his mighty empire than lose Kachemere.” i 
Taimur, the ancestor of the Mogul Emperors of India, who 
. had written his auto-biography known as 
“ Half uzat-i Taimuri j i. e., 

, the Words or Memoir of Taimur, refers to 
Kashmir, ffis memoir is also known as Tuzuk-i Taimur 

Hftr J Oriental Ml^jellany ot Orjuinri and SeleeteirPabllcatlona* Vol, 1 

I sTravoU AD, l«5d.UeS (1891) up. 400-401. 
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the Institiitions or B^g^atione of Taimur. It was 
written in Torki and then translate into Persian in tibe re!gn of 
Shah Jeh&n. In these Memoirs, Taimur refers to Kashmir and to 
the Spring of Virnag. He says : “ I made inquiries about the 
country and city of Kashmir from men who were acquainted 
with it and from them I learned that. . . . Kaslunir is an in- 
comparable country. . . In the midst of the country there is a 
very large and populous city called Naghaz. i The rulers of 
the country dwell there. The buildings of the city are very 
large and are all of wood and they are four or five stories high. 
The}^ are very strong and will stand for 600 or 700 years, A 
large river runs through the middle of this city, as large as the 
Tigris at Baghdad and the city is built upon both sides of it. 
The source of this river is within the limits of Kashmir in a large 
lake, some parasangs in length and breadth which is called Vir- 
iidk. The inhabitants have ^ast bridges over the river in nearly 
thirty places. These are constructed of wood, stone or boats ; 
sevei^ of the largest are within the city and the rest in the envi- 
rons, When this river passes out of the confines of Kashmir, it 
IS named after each city by which it passes ; as the river of 
Bamdana, the river of Jand. The river passes on and joins the 
Clnnab above Multan/' ^ 

We find a short account of Kashmir in the Zafar- 
Nama of Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi, “ which is a very partial bio- 
graph\ of Timur written in a. I). 1424. . . and is based 

upon the Malfuzat-i-Timuri," ^ read there: “ There is 
a cit\ uarned Naghaz, which is the residence of the rulers of 
the country. Like Bagdad, the city has a large river running 
through it, but the waters of this river exceed those of the 
Tigrite. It IS extraordinary that the waters of so great a river all 
spring from one source, which source is situated in this country 
itself and is called Vir." ^ 

V 

It wa^^ in the 31st year of his reign (Hijri 993, A. n. 1585) 
that Akhar invaded Kashmir. Ho advaiio- 
^Akbar and Kaah- Atak and sent Bhagwan Das,. 

Shah Kuli Mahran and other well-known 
with about 6,000 horses, to effect the conquest of 
Kashmir. 3 They were opposed by Yusuf Khan, the ruler 
of the country, who came and bloclmded the pass. The above 
generals resolved to make peace. They i^tied that Tusuf 

1 1 think It IS a corruption of Kagnr. the final P^ian. (r) belm; by mistake written 
with a nuktab as (x). This name Kapar then is a eontiaetkn of Sri-nagart Cf. Nagar 
for Abmodnagar.) t BlUot’s History of LlAia Yhl. XL p. 47fi. 

« ibid m p. m. a IMd p. &S2. 

» Ibta V, p. 45a 
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juay pay mme tribute to Akbar in safifron, shawls and some 
money. Akbar disapproved of the terms of peace and at first 
was angry ^\ith his generals, but he afterwards admitted them 
into his audience. ^ Akbar then sent Kasim KhUn Mirbalir 
to conquer Kashmir. Owing to the dissensions among the 
Kashmiris, the task of conquest was easy. 

Akbar took Kashmir in a. d. 1586 and visited it three times. 
During one of these visits, he directed the fort of Hari Parbat 
to be built. His son Jehangii* completed it. We read as 
follows in the Tabakat-i-Akbari : “ The rulers of Kashmir had 
always been well-wishers and servants of the Imperial house. 
His Majesty now intended, after performing his usual pilgrimage 
to Ajmere, to pay a visit to- the tomb of Saikh Fand 8hakar- 
ganjandto visit the Panjab, So he seiitMulla Ishki,oneof the 
old servants of the Court, along with Kazi Sadru-d-din, to 
Kashmir. Alikhan, the ruler of Kashmir, entertained them nobly 
and respectfully, and exhibited his fidelity and devotion 
Akbar then ])aid a running visit to Kashmir in 1589 (Hijri997) 
when on his way to Kabul. Leaving the ladies of the Court on 
thissideuf the mountains of Kashmir, ho “went on express.’’ 

In 1592, ho paid another visit. On his w^ay thither, he heard 
that yadg§-r, a nephew of Yusuf Khan Rizani, his governor of 
Kashmir, had raised the standard of revolt and declared him- 
self as the Sultan This rebellion w^as jnit down and Yidgar 
was killed before Akbar reached the capital. We read in the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari, that he “ staged there eight days, riding about 
and hunting water-fowl. . On his return journey, cjubark- 
ing in a boat, he proceeded towards Bara-mula on the coiifinesof 
Kaslmiir, on the w^ay to Pakhali. On the road he saw a reservoir 
called Zain-lanka. This reservoir is enclosed on the w est, north 
and south by mountains and it is thirty Ivs in circinnterence. * 
The river Bahut (Jilam) passes through this lake. Its water is 
very pure and deep. Sultan Zain-u-l-’Abidin carried out a pier 
of stone *to tile distance of one into the lake and upon it 
erected a high building. Nothing like this lake and building is to 
be found in India. After visiting this edifice he went to Bara 
Alula.' ’*5 In all, Akbar jiaid three visits to Kashmir. 

‘ Ibid p a Ibid Vol V, p 411. 

» Ibid Vol. V, p. 457. 

♦ reservoir is now known a^tW^ulor Lake, wiilch is said to be the largest lake 
lu India. 

> Udaipur in Mewar (UaJputauaj is spoken of by some as the ‘*Easbxnirof 
lUJputana.*' There, we see beautuul artificial lake«. In the midst of one ot 
these, we find some handsome royal buildings These may be an Imitation of 
the above building in the Wular Lake. 

<> Idllot V p. 465. T AIn-I*\bkarl, Tarret»«. mnslation II.. p, 348 
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Akbar had divided his Empire into divisions called Subihs* 
Kashmir as des- Each Subah was known from tho name of 
bribed in the Ain-i- the tract of the country or its capital oity- 
Akbari Latterly, when Berar, Khandesh and Ahmed- 

nagar wore conquered there were in all 15 Sub&hs* Each 
-♦Subirh was sub-divided into SarkArs. There were in all 105 
«Sarkars. Each Sarkar was divided into paragan^ or Mahals. 
All the Sarkars were subdivided into 2,737 townships, t The 
Hubahs were spoken of as being in such and such a climate. 
The term climate meant a slope or inclination and “ was used in 
the mathematical geography of the Greeks with reference to the 
inclination of various parts of the earth’s surface to the plane 
of the equator. Before the globular figure of tho earth was 
known, i1 was suppost'd that there was a general slope of its sur- 
face, from South to North, and this was called ‘ Wima \ But 
as the science of mathematical geography advanced, the word 
was app]i<*d to belts of the earth’s suiiaco divided by lines parallel 
to the equator, these lines being cletermined by the different 
lengths at different places, of tho shadow cast by a gnomon of 
the same altitude, at noon of the same day. . . . The Arabs 
adopted this system, but restricted the number to seven. The 
Arabs seem to have followerl the ancient Iranians w^ho had 
haft keshwars, i. e., seven regions or climates. In our inscrip- 
tions, Jehangir is spoken of as the king of these seven regions. 
Kashmir belonged to the Subah of Kabul which comprised 
Kashmir, Pakli, Binbar, 8wat, Bajaur, KandahAr and Zabu- 
list&n. The capital of this Subah was Kabul. Kashmir lies 
in the .3rd and 4th climates. Of tho several routes leading to 
this country encompasscKi on all sides by the Himalayan 
ranges, the Pir Pangal route was the one adopted by Akbar in 
his throe visits to “ the rose garden of Kashmir. ” 3 

Abul Fazl, the great historian of Akbar, thus speaks of Kash- 
Abul Fad on the • ‘‘ 'I'be country is enehanting aud might 

b^uty of Kash bo fittingly called a garden of perpetual 
spring surrounding a citadel terraced to the 
skies, and deservedly appropriate to be either the delight of the 
worldling or the retir^ abode of the recluse. Its streams ai;e 
sweet to the taste its waterfalls music to tho ear, and its climate 
is invigorating . . . The lands are artificially watered or d^en- 
-dent on rain for irrigation. The flowers are enchanting, and fill 
the heart with delight. Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus 

I Ala>l-Altbari Bk. 111., Imperial AdministratfOD. StanVa TnuoMiatloti ISOl. 

Vol. II., p. 1X5. 

5 Ibid, p. 115. D. 4. 


* Biid U, P. 94S. 
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cover the plains. To enumerate its flora would be impossible. Its* 
(^ing and autumn are extremely beautiful ... Tulips are grown* 
on the roofs which present a loveh^ sight in the spring time.” ^ 
Abul Fazl thus describes the Vernag spring : “In the Vertract 
The Vernsg country' is the source of the Behat. 

Bpring, describ< d in It is a pool measuring a jarib which tosses in 
the Ain-i Akbari. foam with an astonishing roar and its depth is 
unfathomable. It goes by the name of Vernag and is surrounded 
by a stone embankment and to its east are temples of stone.” ® 

VI 

JEHiNGia’S VISITS OF KASHMIR. 
jSJ’ow wo come to the reign of Jehangir. We will speak of 

The beauty of connection with Kashmir at some length# 
lUtthmir. Jehan- because he had a great hand in beautifying 
gir’shand in boauti- Kashmir, and because we have to explain and 
fyini' it. identify the events and dates referred to in 

his inscriptions. In his work ol beautifying Kashmir by 
laying gardens at various beautiful places, Jehangir was ably 
assisted by his Nur Mahal. We know that this queen had 
great influence upon Jehangir in various matters, even in state 
matters. 3 

Kalhana, the author of the RAjataraugiui, while speaking of 
Kashmir’s beauty, says : It is a eounti*}' where the sun shines 
inildl}’, b(‘ing the place created by Kabhyajia as if for his glory. 
High school -bouses, the saffron, iced water and grapes which 
are rare even in Heaven are common here. Kaiiasaisthe best 
})lace in the tliree worlds, Himalaya the best part of Kailasa, and 
Kashmir the best part in Himalaya.*'^ The Kashmiris speak 
of their country as “an emerald set in pearls, a land of lakes, 
clear streams, green turt, magnificent trees and mighty moun- 
tains, where the air is cool and the water sweet, where men are 
strong and women vie with the soil in fruitfulness.” ® 

Bernier says of the Dal Lake of Kashmir, as he saw it later on 
beautified at the hand of Jehangir, that it “is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world. . . Perhaps in the whole world, 

‘ Aia-l‘AkbarI, Jair$ti*s Translation, Vol. 11,, pp. 34S-4d. 
s The Ain-i'Akbari, Jarett’s Translation, Vol. 11., p. 861. 

* She had a powerful hand in helping the cause of Sir Thomas Roe, the 
first English ambassador at the Court of Jehangir. Roe was so mntAt 
helped and supported by Nur Mah&l, that he wrote from Jehangtr*8 Court 
to his people at Surat : ** Noor Mahgl is mv solicitor and her brother nor 
brclcer (Early English Adventurers in the East by Arnold Wright 
1917, p. 168.) 

♦ As ^noted bv Sir W. Lawrence. 


A Ibid. 
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there is no comeir so pleasant as the Dal Lake.’* Of the very 
beautiful lake of JVIanisbai, Sir B. iTounghnsbatid ^ says 
that it is a jewel amoa^ the mountains/* I was pleased with 
no lake of Kashmir so muci& as with this beautiful gem. Moving 
about in your boat in the cxiiu and clear water of this lake, you 
feel, as if you see beautiful pictures moving in a oinemato^aph 
•before you. 

E^ashmir was beautiful and Jehangir vied with Kature to 
make it more beautiful. In ins memoirs, he often spoke of 
Kashmir as “ Be/# nut Kashmir*' )< 

i.e., the para^se-like Kashmn* At times, he spoke of 
it as delpanr ' Kashmir, i.c., heart-ravishing 

Kashmir. 

In connection with Jehangh ^ detailed admiring description 

Beveridge's osti- of th® heaiuies of Kashmir and of its 
mate of the taste various one may notice what 

of Jehangir. Boverick<> says of the scientific tastes of 

the Emperor. “ If Babur, who was the founder of the Mogul 
Empire in India, was the ol the East, and if the many- 

sided Akbar was the epitome oi dl the great Emi)erors, includ- 
ing Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, \larciis Aurelius, Julian, and 
Justinian, Jahangir was eortainh o> the type of the Emperor 
Claudius, and so bore a elo o k^v mblanco to our James 1. All 
three were weak men, and under jufiuence of their favourites, 
and all thiee werr* liteiaiy, and a! least two of them were fond 
of dabbbng in theology All tlii<*(‘ were wrong in their places 
as rulers. Had James I. (<ind \ 1 ol Scotland) boon, as he half 
wished, thc» Kee]ier ol the Bod lei i , and Jahangir been head of 
a Natural History Museum, th»)\ would have boon better and 
happier men Jahangir’s bc*st points were his love of nature and 
powers of obsei valion, and his dt ne to do justice.” * 

Jehangir had paid, in all, six \i-vits to Kashmir, two of which 

Jehangu’s mx wx*ro in 1L« < oinpany of his father Akbaif 
visits of Kashm r. and four d' inig hrs own reign. We will 
briefiy refer to those > as di »ibod hy him in his Memoirs. 
This dosciiption will gi\(j us an n< i, not only of his tastes and 
of his love of Nature, but also ( t his admiration for Vomag, 
where we find his two iiiHcriptio h which have suggested to me 
the subject of this paper. Ai m wo will speak of hi ; impres- 
sions about Vernag, as formed hmng his visits in the lifetime 
of his father Akbar. 

1 Kashmir by Younghtuiband, p. 3 * 

f Vide the A « b J W t f i , 1^05 of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal pp. 213. 210, Ac i p, 212« 

* The Taauk-l-JTahAfigtrl, Vd. n i»fui t pp V-Vt* 
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JAangir came to the throne on 24th October 1606 (1014 

Vemag, described Hijri ) at the age of 38. In the second year 
byJTeh^gir m his of his reign, he went to Kabul. While 
Tflauk i-Jehang rj. describing his journey to that city in his 
Memoirs he refers to the river Bihat, i.e.f the»7helam, on the banka 
of which he had pitched his tents. The mention of Jhelam makes 
him speak of Vemag, the source of the river Jhelam. He thus 
describes Vemag: 

“ The source of the Bihat is a sjuing in Kashmir called the 
Vir-nA,g ; in the language of India a snake is Vir-n4g. Clearly 
there had been a largo snake at that place. I went twice to the 
spring in my father’s lifetime ; it is 20 koa from the city of Kash- 
mir. It is ap octagonal reservoir about 20 yards by 20. Near 
it are the remains of a place df worship for recluses ; cells cut 
out of the rock and numerous caves. The water is exceedingly 
pure. Although I could not guess its depth, a grain of poppy- 
seed is visible until it touches the bottom. There were many 
fish to be seen in it. As I had heard that it was unfathomable, 
I ordered them to throw’ in a cord with a stone attached, and 
when this cord was measured in gaz it became evident that the 
depth was not more than once and a half the height of a man. 
After my accession, I ordered them to build the sides of the- 
spring round with stone, and they made a garden round it with a 
canal ; and built halls and houses about it and made a 
place such that travellers over the world can point out few 
like 

We learn from this passage, that Vernag was a favourite 
place of Jehangir and that he had been twice there during his 
father’s time. We learn further, that after his accession to the 
throne, he had ordered the sides of the tank to be built up 
with stone and a garden to be made near the place. The first 
inscription, when it sj^eaks of the order of His Majesty 
(oijmaa. seems to refer to the order mentioned in the above 

passage. During my first visit of Kashmir in 1896, 1 had passed 
one night in one of the houses over the spring referred to 
by Jehangir in the above passage. Since then, the building 
has been destroyed by fire, and, during my second visit 
on 30th June 1916, we had to pass the day in the adjoining 
garden under the shady ckinars, and the night in the 
pavilion over the main canal, the jui or ab-sh&r, referred to in 
the inscription. 


> Thd Ttisak't^Jahangxrt, or Memoirs of Jahangir, translated by A. Rogers, edited 
by H.Beveildge(1909) Vol. 1 , p.92. 
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Jehangir visited Kashmir in the 16th year of his reign.. He 
gives R rather extensive account of it in 
J>a^K^mtr in th^ his Memoirs. The thought of visitii^ 
Utb-I6th year of Kashmir occurred to him in the 14th year 
his reign (1029 ot his reign (1619-2<>)* He thus speaics 
Hijri, A,D. 1620). first thought : 


As the purpose of visiting the eternal spring of the rose- 
garden of Kashmir was settled in niy mind, 1 sent off Niiru*d- 
din Quli to hasten on belore, to repair as far as was possible the 
ups and downs of the Punch route to it. and to prepare it, so 
tl^t the pa&sage of laden beasts over difficult hill-tops might be 
accomplished with ease, and that the men should not undergo 
labour and hardship. A large number of artificers, such 
as stone-cutters, carpenters, spadesmen, etc., were dispatched 
with him, to uhom an elephant was also given.” ^ I 
will give here a short account of this visit, as given in his 
Memoirs, because we learn therefrom, Jehangir*s impressions 
of the beauty of Kashmir and of its intere&ting places and 
features. 


Jehangir started for Kashmir at the end of the 14th year of 
his reign He celebrated the Kaoroz of the 15th year (10th 
March 1620 the Ist of Farvardin) on the banks of the river Kishan 
Ganga. In some of the mountamous tracts of this country,!! 
is often difficult to find a flat place for a cam 2 >. Jehangir 
notes %^jth sj^ecial satisfaction the fact of a proper place being 
found b\’ chance. He says : ^ “ On the top of this (a ridge 
overlooking the watei, green and pleasant) was a flat place of 
50 cubits, which one might say the rulers of fate had specially 
prepared for such a day. The aforesaid officer (Mu *tamid 
Khan) had made ready everyiiliing necessary for the Now Year’s 
feast on the top of that ridge which was much approved. 

Mu ‘tamid Khan was much applauded for this The 

15th year of the reign of this suppliant at the throne of AllaJi 
commenced happily and auspiciously.” 

On coming to Baramuia, he was told that in the Hindi 
language the}^ call a boar Bdrdh (Varaha) and mvJa a place — ^that 
is, the boar B place. Among the Incarnations that belong to 
the religion of the Hindus, one is the boar incarnation and 
B&r&h mula by constant use has become B^a mffla.”^ On the 
road up, the king and the court ladies were overtaken by a 
snow-storm. An officer of his court was drowned while bathing 
in the river. The king describes a Zampa oir a rope-bridge, 


t The Tu 2 Uk-l*J*haiigiri by Kogers Aoa BeyeriSge, Vol, 1|. (1914) pp. 97-9S. 
« The Tuxak, IMd VoL 11., p. 128-3Q. 

• ibw pi> m-si 
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a traveller even now sees ocoasionally on the dver. 
During my first visit, I tried to walk over one, but soon got 
nervous and could not go over it for more than a few feet. It 
ie made up of three ropes. On one, which is the lower one, they 
walk, holding in their hands the other two which are higher up. 
These rop 's are tied with two big strong trees on the banl^. 
Only one man can walk at a time, and nervous travellers 
are carried blindfolded by an experienced footman on his 
shoulder.' 

Of the beauty of the country higher up, Jehangir says ; “It 
was broad, and plain after plain, and mead after mead of flowers. 
Sweet-smelling plants of narcissus, violet and strange flowers 
that grow in this country,, came to view. . . . The flowers 
of Kashmir are beyond counting and calculation. Which shall 
I write of ? And how many can I describe ?”* Later on. he 
again says of the flowers, that “ the flowers that are seen in the 
territories of Kashmir are beyond all calculation.’’ ^ Travelling 
onward by boat, Jehangir came to the capital, and landed on 
that bank of the Dal, where, on the Hari Parbat hill, his father 
Akbar had directed the construction of a fort. The fort begun 
by Akbar was completed by Jehangir. The king took 168 daj^s 
to travel from Agra to Kashmir a distance of 376 koss. There 
were 102 marches and 63 halts. 

Jehangir then refeis to the JiAja-tarang (Rajatarangini) which 
his father had got translated from the Sanskrit into Persian. 
He then takes a note in hU account of his arrival at the 
capital of Kashmir, that it was in Hi jri 712 (a.d. 1312-13) 
that Kashmir was first “ illumined by the religion of Islam. 
Thirty-two Mahomedan princes reigned over it for 282 years 
until in 994 (1586) my father conquered it.”® He then got a 
survey made of the country in order to ascertain the length and 
the breadth of the valley. The length was found to be about 
67 koss and the breadth from 10 to 25 koss. 

While describing the capital, the city of Srinagar, Jehangir 
thus refers to Virnag, the inscription of which forms a part of 
the subject of this Paper : — The name of the city is Srinagar, 
and the Bihat river llows through the midst of it. They call 
its fountain-head Vir-nag. It is 14 koss to the south. By my 

1 Vide Ibid p. 137, for the descriptn>u by Jehangir. 

2 Ibid p, lU. • Ibid p. 146. 

* Ibid p. 139. 

5 Ibid II p. 140. 

* or 56 if “ the boundary ol a country is the place up to vhtch people 

speah the language of that country/* At os* eqtialled 5,000 yards. Bach yard was equal 
to two shar'i yards, each of whiqb again was 24 digits or 4Q anguOA* made 

one Ilfthl 
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order they have made a bui'ding and a garden at that aouroe.’"! 
Jehangir makes a longer mention of Vimag in another part of 
his Memoirs. 

Wo have referred above to Johangir*s admiration of 

Jehangit a aamt Kashmir’s beauty and of its dowers. He 
lation of KaHhmir. thus speaks of li lurfher on . “ Kashmir is a 
garden of ct(»riial spring, or an iron fort to a palace of 
kings — a delightful flower lied, and a heart-expanding heritage 
for tlervishcs Its pleasant inoads and on(‘hanting cascades 
are beyond all description There are running streams and 
fountains be^\oiid count WJierevor the eye reavhes, there 
are vorduix and luuiiing water The red lose, the violet 
and the ijar<is:m- gnuv of thomsedves , in the fields, there 
are all kmd^ t)l flowers and all sorts of sweet-scented herbs 
more than can in calculattHl la tlio boul-ouchanting spring' the 
lulls and pi iins are filled with blossoms ; the gates, the walls, 
the courts, the roofs, are hght(‘d up by the torches of banquet- 
adoxming tulips What shall we say ol th(»se things or of the 
wide meadow’s (jidgaha) an I the fragrant trefoil J . , . The 
finest inflortscenco is that of the almond and the peach Out- 
side the hill-country tlie < omuicni euient of blossoming is the 
first Isfand/irmuz (Fohruaiv 10). In the territory of Kashmir 
it is the liisi Fatwaulin t^fauli 10), and lu the city gardens it 
is the 9th and lOth ol that month, and the end ol their blooming 
joins oil to tin* coiiinicJK cuiiMit <»1 that of th(‘ bine jessamine. In 
attendance (»n iiiy leveieU folnr, I fieijnently w’cnt round the 
naflfroii held -and behi Id the sju » itude of the aiituinn. Thank 
Ood that on tin*- o^<.a>^lun I beheld the boauiit^s of the 
vpnng." ® 

Jchaiigii then de-jjuh* at so m* leiifjtJi the buildings of 
Kashmir and its pio 1 1 — linits, silk, wine, vegetables, 

grains, oils, animil-^, shiwU eloths, dress, ways of trii veiling, 
and musK . Wnat tr.ueilcis ob<,erve now about the oieanliiiess 
of the people was dismved by Jehangir about 400 years ago. 
He biys: * Although ni^st of tlio houses are on the river-bank 
not a diop ol watoi touches their bodies. In short, they are 
as dirty outside an uiHide, without any cleanliness.” ^ 

Proceeding furthei, one see-i in Jehangir Memoirs a some* 
what detailed description of the fort of Hari Parbat and the 
garden attached to xt which ho named N^r-ajfza^ i.e, lights* 
increasing. * 

I Ibid II pp 141-UJ 

t Tuxttk by Xtosur^ BevoriUtfu 11 py. Idil-il. 

a lbi4p.l4S. 

* imv^UfhHU 
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Kpalimir was known to the ancient Persians as a country of 
good astrologers. Pirdousi refers to this 
Jehangir’s faith 1 Jehangir, in his present account of 

in astrology. Kashmir, describes an accident, that hap- 

pened to his child Shuja, which shows his faith in astrology.* 
The child, while playing in one of the palace buildings on the 
lake, fell out of a window from a height of 7 yards, but was 
fortunately saved by having fallen on a carpet below and on 
a carpet-spreader who was sitting there. In connection with 
this event Jehangir says: “ A strange thing was that three or 
four months before this event Jotik Ray, the astrologer, who is 
one of the most skilled of the class in astrology, had represen- 
ted to me without any intermediary, that it was predicted 
from the Prince’s horoscope that these three or four months 
were unpropitious to him, and it was possible he might fall down 
from some high place, but that the dust of calamity would 
not settle on the skirt of his life. As his prognostications had 
repeatedly proved correct, this dread dwelt in my mind, and 
on these dangerous roads and difficult mcmntaiii passes T was 
never \i>T a moment forgetful of that nui‘sling of the parterre ol 
Port line. I continually kept liim in sight, and took the greatest 
precautions with regard to him. When 1 arrived in Kashmir 
this unavoidable catastrophe occurred. . . God be praised that 
it ended well ' Further on, we tind the following instance 
of Johangir’s laith in astrology: ‘"Padshah Banu Begam died 
. , . . A strange thing is, that Jotik Ra}, the astrologer, 
two months before this, had informed some of my servants 
that one of the chief sitters in the harem of chastity Would 
hasten to the hidden abode ol non-existence. He had 
discovered this from the horoscope of my destiny and it fell out 
accordingly.” * 

What Jehangir says of the enormous bulk of a plane tree 
Johangir’s ac- (c/i»ntf'r) ' in Kashmir is worth-noting. The 
count of huge shady Ohimr trees are the beauty of 

of Kashmir. Kashmir. T saw, both during my first visit 

and the second one (3rd June 1915), a ckimro^t Sumbal, which, I 

» M. M'Jhl, Le f.ivre <!<*s Koih Vol IV p. 704; Small edition Vol. IV p. 567. 

J 

(Mtioaa’s Calcutta edition Vol. HI. 1230.) 

8 Tuzuk by RosiatR and Bevoridsje II p. 151, 

3 Ibid pp 152 53. 4 Ibid PP. 159-60. 

A The Uogui Emperors are said to have further spread the planting of ckfyiirt in 
Kashmir. The chiiArs were held la reverence in Ferida Vide ihy paper on The 
Veneration paid to the plane treo InFersia** in the Journal of the Society 

Bombay. VO, VL Ka 6. Vldo my Aathropslculool Papers, Fait I pp. 20U-207 
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thlBk, couM easily give^ to a family of 7 or more persons, sleeping 
aooommodatiQnon the ground within its hollow trunk whioh was 
eaten away and hollowed by age. 1 saw another big chinilr tree 
(26 June 1915) at Bijbi&ra on the way to TsEm^Md, It beam 
a tablet, saying “ 64 feet circumference al G (ground) Level.” 
But the plane (ohinAr) tree which Jehangir describes, 
larger than this. Ho says; ‘‘ In the village of RAwalpAr, 2} 
Jcoes from the city towards Hindustan, there is a plane-t^, 
burnt in the inside. Tnenfy-five years before this, when I 
myself was riding on a horse, with five other saddled horses and 
two eunuchs, we went inside it. ^Vhenever 1 had chanced to 
mention this, people were surprised. This time 1 again ordered 
some of the men to go inside, and what I had in my mind 
came to pass in the same manner . It has been noted in the 
Akbar-nama that my father look thiii^^-four people inside and 
made them stand close to each other.*' t Jehangir, later 
on, refers to a place knovn as Panj Br&ra and to the laxge 
chindr trees there. He says : “In the neighbourhood of Panj 
BrAra there is a meadow (julga) exceedingly clean and pleasant, 
with .seven lofty plane-trees in the middle of it, and a stream of 
the river flowing round it. The Kashmiris call it SathA Bhfili. 
It is one of the great resorts of Kashmir.”* Ibis Panj 
BrAra is the modern Bijbihara, and I think, the big 
plane troet* referred to by Jehangir are of the spot referred to by 
me above. It is still one of the picturesque spots of Kashmir. 

It wa> fTehangir who had further beautified the place whioh 
was beautiful in itself. We read as fol- 
1^® Tuzuk in his account of the fort 

«hAlamar. 

frequently embarked in a boat, and was delighted to go round 
and look at the flowers of PhAk and ShAlamAr. PhAk is the 
name of a pargana situated on the other side of the lake (BAl), 
ShAlamAr is near the lake. It has a pleasant stream, whioh oomes 
down from the hills, and flows into the DAI Lake. I bade my 
son Khurram dam i up and make a waterfall, which it would 
1^ a pleasure to behold. This place is one of the sights of Kash- 
mir.” * ShAlamAr is still a sight of Kashmir. It wah not in 
so good an order when I first visited it about 20 years ago. But 
now, the present Maharaja SAheb has improved the surroundings 
by a beautiful garden. Once a week, all the fountains — and 
they are numerous— are made to play, and people from the city 
id Srinagar virit it during the afternoon. They generally go 
by boats, but there is aim a fine road passing through plemnt 
iMutiful surroimdingB. 


(blAlIp. lS4-a 


» ibwpp. m-7*. 


» nxtdp.ist. 
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We see in the foIlt>wing passage^ Jehangir’s deBir& that ,0ne 
Jehangir’s fond- should have his own fmit-garden. While 
ness for garden?. speaking of Ihe shah alu cherries of 
Kashmir, he says; “ Every day T plucked with my own han<l 
sufficient to give a flavour to my cups. Although they sent 
them by runners from Kabul as well, yet tu jiick them oneself 
from one’s home garden gave additional sweetness. Tlio 
shah^alu of Kashmir is not inferior to that of Kabul; it is even 
better grown. The largest of them weighed oiuj tank fi\(* 
surkhs/* 1 We learn, from what Jehangir says further on, that, 
it was he who ordered the further cultivation of Ihis fruit in 
Kashmir. Ho says: “I strictly ordered the officials of Kashmii* 
to plant shah-alu (cherry) trees in all the gardens.” 2 

Jehangir says: “The pioture-gallery in the garden had 
- . l)eeii ordered to l)e repaired; it was now 

forart,^di8plaTed adorned with X3icturcs by master hands, 
in the’ Dal gaixlen In the most honoured positions were the 
palaces of Kash- likenesses of llun ayun and of my father 
opposite to my o\s n, and that of mv brother 

Shah Abbas. . . . ” 

Kashmir has several beautiful places known as marge or 
Jehangir’s ac- meadows, such as Sond-marg, Gul marg, 
count of the flower- Kailaii iiia-rg. I liad the pleasure of seeing 
inarga of Kashmir, the last lwo(7th to 13th July 1915). These 
soft grassy meadows are covered, cspeciallyin the spring, with 
various JittJe flowers. are situated on higher mountains 

at some distance from the capital city and people go there 
during the summer. Jehangir thus speaks of one of them: 
“I rode to see the summer quarters of Tusi-marg. ^ Arriv- 
ing in two marches at the foot of the Kotal, . . I reached the 
top of the pass. For a distance of 2 loss very elevated ground 
was crossed with difficulty. From the top of the Koial to the 
ll&q (summer quarters) was another Jeoss of high and low land. 
Although here and there flowers of various colours had bloomed, 
yet I did not see so many as they had represented to me, 
and as I had expected. I hoard that in this neighbourhood 
there w^as a very beautiful valley, and ... I went to see it. 
Undoubtedly, whatever praise they might use in speaking of 
that flowery land would be permissible. As far as the eye 
reached flowers of all colours were blooming. Thera were 
picked fifty kinds of flowers in my presence. Probably there 
wore others that I did not see.” ® Of the lliiq of Kflri-marg 

I Ibid p. 150. 2 Ibid p. 162. 3 Ibid pp. 161-162. 

♦ *' The place te tbeTosb MaidAn of Lawrence, 16 **. IWd p, 16S lul 

XWd p|>, 102-lda • ‘*GurAi3 Valley of Lawrepce,l6.’* Ibid p. 164 n. 2. 
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he tmtes: How shall I write its {uraisef As far as tto sye 
could reach flowers of vaiious hue were bloomiug, and in 
midst of the flowers and verdure beautiful streams of water 
were flowing ; one might say that it was a page that the painter 
of destiny had drawn with the pencil of creation* The buds 
of hearts break into flowers from beholding it. Undoubtedly 
there is no comparison between this and other Il&qs and it may 
be said to be the place most worth seeing in Kashmir.*’ ^ 

In his tour towards the celebrated stream of VirnAg« 

Madihi Bhnvnn. Jehangir stayed atMachhi Bhavan, so called, 
and Achval{A<l)i perhaps, In'cause it contains, even now, a 
k«dO number of lish f remoinbei I lie noon of 

27th June \\ben I paid a second visit to the temple and 
entertainiwl its uiUi Uie d<‘liciou8 Bhuvau broad, sold there 
for the i)urpos(‘ A play with ibo fish is enjoyable. 1 remember 
having a hasty standing breakia-^t there on a picturesque shady 
spot opposite the temple on the side of the stream running from 
behind the temple. Perhaps it is the very spot which Johangtr 
refera to in his Memoirs He says : There is a fountain that 
they called Machhi Bhawan above which Ray Bih^i Chand, one 
of the servants of my father, built an idol temple. The beauty 
of this spring is more than one ean describe, and large trees of 
ancient years, planes, white and black poplars, have grown up 
round it, 1 pashed the night at this place.” ^ 

I may say here a word of warning to modern tourists, lest what 
they see at th<‘ above spot at the time of their visit may disap* 
point them and lead them to think that the Mogul Emperor’s 
description of the beauty was an exaggeration. The trees are 
grand, shady and beautiful The springs are beautiful. The air 
is bracing. But at times, the ground is not kept well-cleaned. 
When royal personages and grandees go there the place also 
is kept scrupiilous^v clean. So, no doubt, perhaps a modem 
tourist, who sees at present some dirt and filth m the midst of 
beauty, may, at times, consider Jehangir’s description a little 
exaggerating. 

From Machi Bhamn, Jehangir went to the spring of Achibal, 
oi which he sjmks as Achval, Jehangir says ; ” The water 
ol this spring is more plentiful than that of the other (Machhi 
Bhawan), and it has a fine watcritall. Around it lofty plane** 
trees and graceful white poplars, bringing their heads together, 
have made enchanting plao^ to sit in. As far m one oould see, 
in a beautiful garden Ja^fari flowers had bloomed, so that one 
might say it was a piece of Paradise.” ^ 
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From Achiba!, Jehangirwent to Vimag* He eaysri “I pitched 

The Spring of camp near the fountain of Vimtig. . . . 
Viinag. The feast of cups was prepared at the sjSring. 

I gave my private attendants permission to sit down. 
Filling brimming cups, 3 gave them Kabul peaches as a relish 
and in 1h(‘ ovcnirjg they returned drunk to their abodes. This 
spring is the source of the river Bihat and is situated at the foot 
of a hill, the soil of which, from the abundance of trees and 
the extent of green and grass, is not seen. When 1 was a prince, 

1 had given an order that they .^hoxild erect a building at this 
spring suitable to the place. It was now completed. There 
was a reservoir of an octagonal shape, forty -two yards in 
area and foijrtecm gaz in depth. Its water, from the reflection of 
the grass and plants on the hill, had assumed a hue of verdure. 
Many fish swam in it ; round it, lialls with domes had been erect- 
ed, and there was a garden in front of tliein. ]<\om the edge of 
the pond t.o 1h<‘ gate of gatdiui there was a canal 4 gaz in 
width and ISO in lengtli and 2 gaz in depth. Round the 
reservoir was a stone walk {Khtyahan-i-sang), The water of 
the rc'sorvoir was so clear that, notwithstanding its 4 gaz 
of depth, if a x)ea had fallen into it, it could have been seen." 

“ Of the trimnoss of the canal and the verdure of the grass that 
grew below thcj fountain, what can one write ? Various sorts of 
plants and sweet-smelling herbs grew there in profusion, and 
among them was seen a st(’jn, whkih had exactly the appearance 
of the variegated tail of a peacock. It waved about in the ripple, 
and bore flowers here and there. In short, in the whole of Kash- 
mir there \< no sight (jf such beauty and enchanting character. 
It appears to me that what is up stream in Kashmir ( <. e. in the 
upper part of Kashmir) bears no comparison with { e. is far 
superior to) what is down stream. One should stay some 
days in these regions and go round them so as to enjoy 
oneself thoroughly. ... 1 gave an order that plane-trees 
should be planted on both sides, on the banks of the canal 
above-montioned."’ 

I have quoted at some length this rather long description of 
VirnS^g from .fc>haugir's Memoirs, because, it is this visit of the 
15th year of his reign, that the Inscription, which forms a part 
of the subjec t of my Paper, commemorates. Again, it is in the 
above passage, that Jehangir refers to his orders for the 
-erection of the buildings, &c., where the inscriptions stand : 

“ When I was a prince, I had given an order that they should 
erect a buUding at this spring suitable to the place. It 

Ibldpp. 173r^74 

In ibe 1 6th yet? of hto Hijtl i.e. A, D. 1680, 
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wa$ HOW completed.** ^ We read all this in his acootpit of 
the 16th year of his reign and the Inscription very properly 
bears that date. It says as wo will see later on: **King 
Jehangir. . . . did the honor of coming to this fountain-head of 
abundant mirror (>]ike water) in the 15th year of his accession 
to the throne ” Again, as he says, that the building was then 
finished, it appears that he must have ordered the Insoription- 
tablet to be placed there during the very lime ho was there. 
As to the origin of the name of Vinidg, wo saw above what 
The origin of the Johangir’s information was borne derive 
name Vimug. it from wr, willow, so Virnag means willow- 

fountain On iho subject oi its ongui and the legend about 
the origin, 1 will quote hei( lioiu a written Hindu account 
shown to ll^ hole by the Pandit who acted our guide 

' The sjumg is called betause, according to a legend, 

the goddess Vita^hta (dhchiiu) waiiiod to t.iki^ hei nso from this 
place, but it ha[»|>eued that when she came Shiva was staying 
here IHioii upon slie had to go back Then, she took her rise 
fiom \ ilhavatiii (V ithadila), a spung, about a inih (o the North- 
west of till*' plae ( V eiali means ‘ to go bac k and ‘ nag ’ moans 
spring And ib \ itasht a had t o go bat k li oui tht plat e, il came 
to be tailed “Voiah mg oi Viiiiii ' Th(>> sa> that at Vunagthev 
M orship the F^tut h I \ ( t ot thi < otitis, i / the live yiintlAgods 
riz Brahma, Visliuu, AlahoMiwar, Bhagwant and UancHh * 

Thru ait two gioiijis ol spiiiiLs licit* at the distauee of about 
one mile tioin Viniug Out is that ol Iho bapta iishi lioni the 
sovon (sapta) Rj'-his Ol saiiitH Vf^' V isiKhtha Aiigushta, CJaotamu, 
\tri, Bardwau, Au^'^iaand M.iiuh llu'^/ioiqi is madt ol thieo 
springs The other gioiip is that ol Vitawhl i and CJaugi Jamna. 
'Uwo tanic are x>ouitcd out t<i us beariiu? thtse iiaines The 
waiei fioin the Vitashta tank {hand) Hows to that of the (iaiigu- 
Jamna and tht nt e the joint watci ot both the tanks, flowing out, 
joins that of the bapta-rishi group All tht* waters, so joined, 
form the Vitashta rivei The springs ol Athibal, and Vimag 
and the abovt joint sp mg ait saitl to ioiin the springs of the 
.Jhelum, but tht* joint gioup at Vuuag is liehevcd to bb the true 
main spiiiig As a pi oof, it is alleged, that tlie water of this 
group romaiiib pure even m the rams, while those of the other 
two — ^Achibal and Vimag get a little spoiled and assume colour, 
because they aie behoved to be some underground streams 
ooming from a distance. 

It is said, that about oight nulos from beam, there is a spring 
called Pavan Sandhya. The water of this ^ring has a fiow 
and ebb twenty times during an hour. There is another* 

1 Tusak4 Jataiagirl by BasDro-Bcnreridge II p. 142 a % 
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about five miles distant, known as Pander Sandhya, where, in 
the months of Vaishakh and Jaith, water alternately rushes 
forth once every hour and then stops altogether for the nest hour. 
From Vimfig, Jehangir went to Loke Bhawan, a spring 
on a pteasant spot, and thence to Andha 
PAmpOr. which contained blind (andha) fish, 

and thence by the road of the springs of Machhi B^wan 
and Inch back to Srinagar. After a stay at the city, he went on 
an autumn tour in the direction of Safapur and the valley of 
Lar. On the 27th of the Divine (Ilahi) month of Meher, the 
royal stswidards were raised to return to Hindustan. In this 
return journey as the saffron liad blossomed, Jehangir visited 
the saffron fields at Pampur In the whole country of 
Kashmir there is saffron only in this place ...The feast of cups , 
was held in a saffron field. Groves on groves, and plains on 
plains were in bloom. The breeze in that place scented one's 
brain.” I The cultivatjrs of the saffron took their wages in 
half the weight of the saffron in salt, which was not produced 
in Kashmir but was brought from India.^ 

In his account of Pampur, Jehangir speaks of the kalgl, 
i, c. the plumes or feathers, as one of the excellencies of 
Kashmir. He also refers to an order to build houses, or, what 
are now called Travellers’ Bungalows, at each stage in Kashmir 
to accommodate his royal party. He then refers to a waterfall 
in the neghbourhood of Hirapur. He says : ‘‘ What can be 
written in its praise ? The water pours down in three or four 
gradations. I had never seen such a beautiful waterfall. 
Without hesitation, it is u sight to be seen, very strange and 
wonderful. I passed the time therein enjoyment till the third 
watch of tlie day and filled my eye and heart with the sight.” ^ 
Jehangir paid a second visit to Kashmir during the 22nd year 
Jehangir second oi his reign. It seeius that he had formed 
visit to Kashmir the intention of going there in the 18th year 
Emporor m 1024. commencing with 10th March 1623. He 
.says in his Tuzuk in the account of this year : “As I was at ease 

I Ibtl p ITT 

9 Vide JrxfriM/ licngHl A-tiatie ScK’iot^ Vul XXXITI. pp. 279 ef Therein. Itev. 

an artiele, entitled “Some Persian Inscriptions found In Srinagar 
XaHhiufr.*' In that article, an uivcTlption on the JamlMasjid contains a, finnan of Shah 
4}alian, whUh wntalns the following order: “ At the time of collecting the Saffron, men 
used to 1)6 ImprossdHl lor thi-^ uc>rk without any wages except a little salt, and 
heme the people are eufferlug much lustres'*. We ordered that no man should by any 
means be molested as to gathering the saffron; and as to saffron grown on crowndands. 
the labourers must be satined and recoivo proper wages; and whatever grows on lands, 
granted in jogir, Itt the wliolt batfom hi kind be dvlhercd to the Jdgtfidr that he may 
gather it aa be pleaa">8. ' * 

• tb»dp*l79 
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with r^iard to the a&ir of Bfdaulat ^ and the heat of Hmda- 
gtan did not agree with my constitution, on the second of the 
month, corresponding with the let of Safar ( 1 Safar 1033 
u c., 14th November 1623), my camp started from Ajmir for a 
tour and to hunt in the pleasant r^ons of Kashmir.’^ * 

We have no account of this visit of Kashmir in Jehangir h 
T uzuk or Memoirs which are translated and edited by Rogers 
and Beveridge. They extend only up to a part of the 19th year 
of his reign. Elliot’s quotations from other sources also are not 
sufficient. So we have to resort to the original Persian of the 
Iqbal'n&meh for reference to this and the subsequent visits. 

He arrived at Kashmir on the 19th of KhordM of the 19th 
year of his reign, when Istakad Kh&n presented to His Majesty 
some delicacifH of Kashmir.^ On the 1st of the month Shahrivar, 
Jehangir was at Vimag. In this account of the visit he speaks 
of this stream as “ the source of the river Bih&t (♦Jhelum) ” and 
as ** soul-ravishing place of delight and a house of pleasure of 

Kashmir.” 

The author says that he does not give a description of this 
place as it has been already given before. From Vim^ghe 
started on the 5th of Shahrivir for Lahore. 

In the beginning of the 20th year of his reign which foil on 
Jehai^u’s third 10th March 1624, he paid another visit to 
visit of Ku^^hmir in Kashmir, of which he speaks as the gar- 
of roses and the (seat of) perpetual 

spring ( ^ Ho says, that, as the Pass 
( ) of Pir Panjal was covered with snow, having hunted 

at Bhimbar, ho entered Kashmir by way of the lower hills of 
Punch Punj. He describes at some length 

the beau^l flowers he saw there, and, in this description, gives a 
proof of his knowledge, taste and fondness of flowers. In the 
account of the different flowers, ho says of one species, that it 
grows so large, that it cannot be contained in both the hands 

joined together. ^ 

Of the oranges of this mountainous place (Punch), he says, that 
they remain on the trees for two or three years and a tree gives 

I Vtom th^ tto Sh&h-jr«hAii rebellad agatnit his father Jehangir, the hater 
spoke of him a« the fil^ulat, i. e. the nnfortimaie. 
t Tank l^ehangiil hjr Boger-BeverldgB, H. p. 282. the Otbal-ngmeh 

Beiwil Asiatie 8oeiety*s Text of ISSS p, £i 
a U. 20 et seq Bengal AiUAic Society's edition of ISOS, 

5 li|bai^*Siiieh p *240 L 10. 
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1,000 oranges. From BarAmulA, the royal party ^ into boats 
and went to the paradise-like ( ) Kashmir. We find 
the following coupJet in praise of the beautiful place : 

j 3b 

b J b 4^3 

i. c., “ what is this new youth and beauty for this world, resulting 
from this new condition accrued to the land and time ? ** 
The beautiful lines cannot be well rendered into English. What 
is meant is this : The sight of the beautiful place gives, as it were, 
youth and beauty to the beholders. Both Space and Time, 
get, as it were refi^shed. 

Kashmir is known for its saffron, and they said, that the eating 
of it produced laughter. So, to verify this 

Experiments on belief, Jehangir sent for, from the prison, a 
saffron and birds. condemned to d^th for 

theft ( and gave him to eat one-fourth of a air 
equal to 40 miakala. It produced no laughter. Next day, 
double the quantity was given, but that also had no effect. The 
king thus proved that the common belief wAs wrong. 

During this visit, Jehangir tried to verify what he had heard 
of a bird known on the mountain of Pir Panjal as Homa 
( or )• The people of Kashmir said, that it lived only on 
bones, and is always seen in the air and very little on the ground. 
The king offerd a prize of Rs. 500 to any hunter who would shoot 
a bird of that kind and bring it to the royal court. One Jamal 
Khan brought it alive, having shot it merely on one of its legs. 
The king ordered its crop, i.p., the food-receptacle to be brought 
out, so that it may be discovered what food it ate. The crop 
was opened and bone particles were found in it. The moun- 
taineers explained to the king, that it always flew in the air, 
looking to the ground. Wherever it saw a bone, it came down and 
lifting it up in its beak, went high up into the air again. From 
there, it threw the bone on strong ground. The bone, falling on 
a stone, broke into small pieces which it then picked up and ate. 
It is generally believed that this bird Homa is the well-known 
bird Hom&i (pelican or royal eagle), which is believed to 
be very auspicious. It is lucky for a man if the HomSi flies 
over his head. The following couplet is quoted on the subject : 
vj >^3 ^,13! ^ 

i. €., Homai holds dignity over all birds, because it eats bones and 
hurts no animals.*’ In strength and form, this bird is like an 
eagle ( y ). The above refer^ to bird weighed 1037^ nUakSb.^ 

I A mUW id If drtiui. 
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Jeiuuigif paid another visit to Snshmir in the 22nd year of his 

jrehangtr's fourth reign. He started for it at the end of the 2l8t 
and last visit to year on the 21st of the Asfanddrmaz. His 
K as h mi r in 1026. IqMl-n&meh says that tliis visit was oom- 
pulsoxy, not voluntary Want of 

good health necessitated a change to Kashmir, the paradise- 
like land of roses, the land of i)erpetual spring ( 

) the envy of paradise (ca^ ^ 

Abd-ul!l^himKhaja was given a sum of Rs. 30,000 for prepara- 
tion. A female elephant with a litter was prepared for the 
king. His health continued to be bad during this visit. He 
continued to lose strength and grow weaker. Ho could not ride 
and went out for airing in a palkhi ( (^-1 ^ ) . He lost all appetite 
and even gave up taking opium ( which ho was in 

the habit of taking for the last 40 years. He liked nothing 

but a few glasses of grape wine ( 

He then resolved to return to Lahore. On the way at the fort 
of Biram ( ), a hunt was arranged. Door wore driven 

to a place where ho sat and ho shot from his seat. During the 
coarse of this hunt, one of the footmen slipped, fell down a hill 
and died. This event and the grief of the mother of the docoasod 
affected him, and ho did not recover from the shocjk. From the 
fort Bairam, they went to Tahna and from Tahna to Kajour 
He died on the way further. He oakod for a drink wliich 
was brought but which he could not swallow. He died on the 
next day. His body was taken to Lahore and buried there. 

From the Iqbal-nameh-i Jehangiri or W4kiat-i Jahangiri o£ 

Some further par- Mu’tamad Khan, we learn that Jetongir 
tiouiani from Mu’' had in all six visits of Kashmir. They 
tamad Khan’s IqbM were in the 14th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 29th and 
uAmeh-^i Jehangiri. 21gt years of his reign.* We find from 
this book, that, in one beautiful place, he ordered an inscription 
to be put up to commem(>rate his visit of the place. We read 
the following : — 

U ^ ^ 

jif ^ 

». Order was issued that the date of the stay of the victorious 
army may be inscribed on a stone tablet, so that the note of the 
auspicious event may remain commemorated on the page of time* 

1 tMd P. 8S0. 

t TSt Iqbal aSoMh^ Jriiaagiri Of ]f«’tem%d Khiui, inibliitiedi by Uie AtfiblQ 
SocMrofBflaeaasSb}, aditad by Mawtawlt Abd A1 SWi Mid Ahiiiid AU. under the 
fuperiaiMeeaoe o| Major W. N. Lew, pp. 127. IS6, 213, 220, 2tt». 
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In the account of the foiurth visit the following matters are 
not^ as novelties or peculiarities : 

1. A flower, not seen up to now, having three beautiful 

colours. It was unmatched in colours and beauty j ^^) 

iji uH The flower grew so large that it could 

not be contained in two hands. The people of Kashmir call it 

makarbush { )• 

2. There were some orange trees, giving 1,000 oranges 
each, 

3. During the return journey, a lion was presented to his Majesty 
which lived with a goat in the same cage. The animal was so 
much domesticated in the company of the goat, that when the 
latter was removed, it roared and cried. The king ordered 
another goat of the same size and colour to be put in the cage. 
The lion then at first smelt the goat, and, not finding it to be its 
own companion, killed it. When the same goat was restored to 
him in the cage, the lion embraced and kissed him. 

1 have given Jehangir’s account of his visit to Kashmir on the 

The Memoirs of authority of his Memoirs, known (a) as the 
Jahangir translated Tuzuk-i Jehangiri and (6) as Iqbal-nameh 
by Major David But, there is another Persian text, styled 
Price. T4rikh-i Salim-Shahi by Major David Price, 

who translated it in 1829. There was some controversy 
on this work, as to whether it was genuine or spurious, a 
controversy in which the well-known orientalist, Sylvester de Sacy 
of Paris, also took some part. ' Without entering much into the 
controversy, 1, having been to the country twice, and having 
seen the force of the torrent of its river Jhelum, beg to doubt its 
genuineness, at least the genuineness, of some of its statements. 
No doubt, there is a good deal of exaggeration. For example, 
the Memoir, which Major Price translated, speaks in very great 
exaggeration of the loss of life cat&ed by the force of the torrent 
of the river and of the rigour of the climate. Suhrab Khan, the 
son of Mirza Rustam Khan, was drowned while bathing in the 
riiver, when Jehangir was on his way to Srinagar during, his first 
visit after his accession to the throne. The Emperor’s account 
in his Tuzuk is simple, and says nothing of any enormous loss of 
lives of persons sent to recover the dead body. But look to the 
following exaggerated account as given by the writer of Price’s 
work: "‘Without enlarging further on a subject to me so 
painful, I sent nearly a thousand of the best swimmers into the 
river in the hope of recovering the lifeless body of the young 
Mirza, in order to give it the last moumfulproofsof my affection: 

1 inUoin.pp.2&2->257. 
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but all s^oh proved in vain. What beoame of his poor 
remains never discovered. But this is not all that X have to 
record of this fatal river. Impatient of restraint, the nnreflectiiig 
multitude plunged in heedless throngs into the stream, and 
perished to the number of fifty thousand persons, not having the 
common sense to wait until the waters should have subsided. 
The cold on the banks of the river was, moreover, so severe, that 
it was reported to me the next morning that nearly ten thousand 
elephants, camels and horses, had perished during the night, 
belonging to the imperial stables alone, independently of vdiat 
belonged to the army in general. Blessed be God, for the greatest, 
heat of the dry season, for never in the very hottest temperature, 
was there an instance of such extensive destruction at one time, 

“ The oldest and most experienced man present united in declar- 
ing, that in all that they had seen at different times and in every 
variety of season, it did not occur to them ever to have witnessed 
such severity of cold as that which this year had proved so des- 
tructive on hill and plain, to so many animals of every description. 

At the foot of the mountains of Kashmir the snow foil without 
intermission for seven days and seven nights, and fuel of any 
description was not to be procured. The army was accompanied 
by falors or religious mendicants, in extraordinary numbers, and, 
as they must have perished if not preserved by some immediate 
intervention.! ordered a lakh of camels belonging to the imperial 
equipment to be employed forthwith in conveying such fuel as 
could be procured at a distance, to camp, and these fakirs to be 
supplied from the very first convoy, otherwise their destruction 
would have been inevitable. ” ^ The writer seems to have had 
no sense of proportion in the matter of his figures, Elliot gives 
several instances* of exaggeration and here is one more instance. 
Again, from Bernier's account of his visit of Kashmir with 
Aurangzebe. we find, that, looking to the difficulties of the 
route and to thesinall capacity of the valley to supply provisions 
for a large number, the Mogul Emperors took special care to 
take as small a number of army and followers as possible.* 

We learn from Jehangir’s Memoirs, that he was fond of 
Jebangir’B fond- commemorating his visits to certain 
no8B of commemo- enchanting beautiful places in Kashmir by 
rating ©vents by inscriptions. We notice two instances of tbm 
inscriptions. The first occurred during the return 

journey via Pir Panjal (Hijri a.d. 1029 the 15th year of 

Memoiis of tbe Smpetor Jshangir, bv Major David Price USSO) pp. 139-40. 

£UiotVl.pp.257->m 

Bernier's Ttaveli in the Mogai Bmpire. Archihald oonstahll’s Tmneiation, leconil 
edition. ievh»d by Vincent SndtbdOU) p. aOl. 
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his It^ign). Jehangir went to see a beautiful waterfall and 
a spring at Bahramgalla, which he calls a sight to be 
seen and there ordered that they should engrave on 
a stone tablet the date of the crossing, and place it 
on the top of the terrace/’ ^ We find the second instance, 
as referred to above, in his IqbM-nameh,^ in its account 
of his third visit to Kashmir in 1625. After having entered into 
the limits of Kashmir by the Punch (Punj) route, he came to a 
place, where there was a very large waterfall, 50 cubits in 
height and 4 in breadth. He sat for an hour before it, drank 
wine, and, in the end, ordered that the date of his arrival 
there may be inscribed on a tablet. Thus, in these instances, 
we see the fondness of Jehangir to commemorate his visit 
to picturesque and beautiful ^places in Kashmir like that 
at Virn4g. 


VII 

Shah Jehan is said to have visited Kashmir several times. We 
Shd.h JeMn aad find a detailed account of his first visit during 
Karfimir. the 7th year of his reign (1043 Hijri, 

A. D, 1633), in the Badshah Namoh by Abdul Hamid Lahoari.^ 
Elliot, in his extracts from the Badshah Nameh ^ or Shah Jehdji 
N&meh of this author, only refers to this visit, but does not give 
any account of it. We read in the original an account of the four 
roads leading to Kashmir. Shah Jehaii went by the Pir Panjal 
Route Khurda4 month. The country is 

spoken of as nazhat-gah ( tiff )-i-Kashmir, i. c., the place of 
pleasure of Kashmir. It is also spoken of as Kashmir-i-delpazir, 
) ». e., heart-ravishing Kashmir. We read the following 
about the beauty of Kashmir: — 

j T Cl** IW j — ia** j j ^ I 

j — jUM j /oly j j j — fjr 

j J — ^ 

— ^ ji J — 

( 5 ) ^£^1 

Tramlatlon. — ^I'his paradise-like country is, on account of its 
pleasantness and cleanliness, and sweetness of its water and air, 
and the excess of its herbs and trees, and abundance of fruit and 

t Tux!ik-i Jehauglri by Eag«rs>Bevoridge. Vol. 11 p. 17D. 

3 i(|tAl nftineh, Caloatta <HUtion of the Bens&l Asiatic Society, p. 242, 1. lA 
* fiibliottieca lutlica series. BAdshAh NAwah by ' Abd Al-Hamld Lahawri, edited by 
the Mawlawie Kablr AMiiu Ahiaad and Abd At-Bahlia, Vd. 1 (1S67) 2iid part p, 16. 
a BUtot VU. p. 8, BadibAb NAmab. VoL 1, Text, p. 21 , 1 IS. 
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fruits produce, and pleasant gardens, and beautiful islands, 
fountains of wholesome wator like that of the fountain of 
Paradise and lakes like the river of Paradise, and joy -mczealong 
water-courses and enchanting mountain resorts, the best of the 
beautiful places of tlie world. 

We find from the BadshUh Nameh, that Kashmir was then, 
as now, the place whence there was a route to Tibet. 8hdh 
JehSn sent from there, Zafar Khan, the Subahd&r of Kashmir, 
for the conquest of Tibet. ' 

Sh^h Jehan visited Kashmir for the second time in the 25th 
year of his reign (a. d.) 1660-51. He stayed at the fort of Hari 
Parbat, built at the direction of his grandfather Akbar. He visited 
the Mosque built by Mulla Shah Badakhshani at a cost of 
Rs, 40,000. “ "J'owards the close of the spring, on account of the 

heavy rain and tremendous floods, all the verdant islands in the 
middle of the Dal, as well as the gardens along its borders, and 
those in the suburbs of the city, were shorn of their grace and 
loveliness. Tlie waters of the* Dal rose to such a height, that 
they even poured into the garden below the balcony of public 
audience, which became one sheet of water from tlie rush 
of the foaming tide, and most of its trees were swamped. 
Just about this time, too, a violent hurricane of wind arose, 
which tore up many trees, principally poplars and planes, 
by the roots, in all the gardens, and hurled down from on high 
all the blooming foliage of Ksishmir. A longer sojourn in 
that region was consequently distasteful to the gracious mind ; 
so notwithstanding that the sky was lowering, he quitted 
Kashmir.*' ^ 

Though the inscriptions at Vimag have nothing to do with Sh&h 
Jehan, some ruins at Virnag are associated 
V ^ I'll® people there with the name of this 

vi«i o irn g. monarch. Near the garden opposite to the 
spring tank, on the left of the adjoining tonga road leading to 
the spring, there are several ruins, whicli were shown to me, as 
those of the hot water and cold water baths of Sh&h Jeh&n. 
A ruin is shown as that of the place where hot water was boiled. 
Wo still see ruins of two pipes there. It seems, that a part of the 
water of the canal was carried from under the road to the baths. 
I am not in a position to say, how far what the people said there 
was true, that the ruined baths were built by Sh&h JehAn. 
But, it appears, that Sh&h JehS.n also had paid visits to 
Kashmir. 


I Ibid p. 881. I ide also Elliot VII p. 98. 
a Inayat Kb8ii*« Shah Jaliai^KAttia. ElUotVU. pp< 97^. 
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On proceeding from this site to the village, we pass over the 
mins of some old water works. A very large stone, about 10 ft. in 
length, forms, as it were, a bridge over a streamlet. This is 
pointed out to us as that of the time of the P^davas. Anything 
unusual in ske is often pointed out to us in many places in 
India as connected with, or belonging to, the time of the 
Panda vas. Here is an instance of this kind. 

ShU^h Jeh&n’s rule in Kashmir is commemorated by an In- 

Shdh JehSn^s scription, bearing his name and giving his 

InsoriptionB on Formdn on the Jami Masjid of Kashmir.^ 

Kashmir. The Farmdn was given by Emperor Shfth 

Jehan on 7th of Isfandarmuz (February) and inscribed in 
Adar. The year is not given but it seems that it was 
during his second visit of ljP61 Hijri, a. d. 1650-51 that 
the King’s Farmdn was inscribed on the Juma Masjid. We 
read : On the 4th Rajab, His Majesty paid a visit to the 
Mosque which had been erected in the most exquisite style 
of art, for the asylum of learning, Mulla Shah Badakhshani.”* 
The year 1061 Hijri began on 25th December 1650. So, the 
Rajab, the 7th month of that year, fell in June of 1651. It 
seems, therefore, that he may have issued the order before 
coming to Kashmir in the preceding February (Asfand&rmuz), 
and the order was inscribed in March. On his arrival in 
Kashmir, perhaps, he went to see how his Farmdn was inscribed. 

The Farmdn did justice to the following grievances of the 
Kashmiris : (1) There should be no forced labour for the pur- 

pose of collecting saffron. (2) A tax for wood used by the 
people was charged by the Subadars, which charge was increased 
by the government of Itiqad Khan. That charge or tax was 
abolished. (3) An impost on the growth of rice in villages 
“ whose rental was more than 400 kharwdr of rice, ” was 
abolished. (4) The poll-tax of 76 dams on each boatman was 
reduced to the previous tax of 60 ddms- (5) The Subaddrs 
kept their own men in private fruit gardens to watch over the 
best fruits, to have them. The result was, that the owners, 
to avoid this, did not grow good fruits. So, this restriction from 
the Subad&rs was removed. ^ 

Another inscription on the same Jami Masjid refers to the 
belief, that if a man did some good work, not only he, but Us 
father and forefathers got the advantage or benefit of the 

I Itov. Loeiventhal's article, entitled ** Some Peraian Inscriptions fonnd in 
Srinagar, Kaslimtr.** Journal Bengal Asiatic Society Vol, XXXm. No. 3 
pp. a37-8a 

t HhAh Jabin NAma, Elliot VH. p. 87. 

9 Journal Bengal Aeintic Society, AXXm. No. S pp, 888-90. 
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righteous act in the other world. Wc read at the end of this 
inscription, which is dated 1056 Hijri, “ Oh God, pardonats 
builder and his father, — Oh Pardoner.*’ ^ 

Vlll. 

Fran9ois Beriuer (1620 — 1668), a Froncli medical man, who, 
after travelling in several parts of the East, 
Awangzob .ind joined the. court of King Aurangzeb in 1659, 
Kashmir. describes at some length, in an interesting 

way, Aurangzeb's visit to Kashmir in 1 6ti5. Ho had accompanied 
the Emperor in this visit. The groat Mogul was carried by 
t>eoplo in his Takht-i ravau, / . a moving throne, guarded by 

(jourz-bardars, i c , mace-bearers. The King marched with a 
retinue. He had a iiumbci of the choiee.st elephants for his baggage 
and also a few mules Besides ^liese, theie '^vvo 6,(KK) porters or 
coolies to carry the baggage. Jii all, for the whole royal party 
there were 20,0(X) ])oj’tors. They wore colloctod by the Rajahs 
of the adjoining countries. The royal party was accompanied 
by a large number of traders who opcmxi their shops wherever 
the camps were pitched Bernier was enamoured of the 
beauty of th(» country. The praise of Kashmir has been sung 
by many a traveller and many a ])oot. As said by Bernier, 
during Aurangzeb*H visit of Kashmir, there was “ an emulous 
contest b(?twecn the Kaslimiii and the Mogul poets ” 
for “ pofun*! m praise of this favoured land.’* * 1 have 

referred above to Bernier’s own view about the beauty of 
Kashmir. 

I will here say a few words on the Banihal l*a.ss, by which 
ThoBanihal the Mogul Emperors, in some of their visits, 

uoarVirnag. cro.sscd the Pii Panjal range of the moun- 

tains surrounding Kashmii*. If one wants to enter into Kashmir 
from Jamoo he has to <;ross this high Pass. It is referred to by 
Abul FazJ in his Aiii-i-Akbari. It is in the vicinity of Virnag. 

was on 30th June 1915, that 1 had the pleasure of going to 
the top of this Banihal Pass which serves as the route over the 
Pir Panjal mountains. 1 had attempted this ascent during my 
first visit of Kashmir in May 1805 on foot, but had. failed. We 
had to return all exhauste<l after climbing one-third the height. 


1 tOid p. 

a Constable'^ oricatol oi OrigiiiaJ and .SelecbJd JPttWlcatloiw, Vol. 1, 

Bernl«r*H Tiaveto (1050-1(168) (1881) p. iOL SeccMml Oditiuu rovlwd by 
Vincent A. Smitb 1914. 

H 
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This time we went on horseback. We started at about 6-46 a.m. 
and reached the top at about 10-20. The path is at places so nar- 
row, that to give way to some of the Maharaja’s troops coming 
from Jamoo, we had to wait at one place for about half an hour. 
The Pass is named Banihal, from a stream of that name running 
at some distance from here. Jamoo is said to be 8 stages from 
here, This Pass is always windy. Tradition says, that the 
mountain is named Pir Panjal from the fact of a Pir,i c., a saint, 
living here in former times. This Pir was much harassed by a 
person living here ; and so, to punLsh him, he cursed him and 
prayed for cold wind. The man was overtaken by the wind and 
was killed. The wind has continued to blow here since that time. 
On my visit, 1 was showed a very large slab of stone here. 
It was about 8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 3 to 4 feet thick. 
The Pir said his prayers on this stone Four* small hollows on 
the surface are pointed out to us as the place where he rested 
his knees and placed his hands during the prayer-ritual. The* 
Pir had miraculously changed the direction of this big stone to 
enable him to turn to the Kebleh towards the maghreb (west). 
Before his advent here, and before the abovementioned event 
of his curse to punish his tormentor, the Pass was free 
from stormy winds.! 

Lot us note what Bernier, who travelled in Kashmir in thi‘ 
company of Aurangzob, says of the Pir and his miraculous 
powers of producing the winds : “ The third extraordinary ap- 
pearance was an aged hermit-^ wdio had resided on the top of this 
mountain ever since the time of Johan-Guyro. Of his religion 
everybody was ignorant ; but it was said that he wrought 
miracles, caused stiange thunders, and raised storms of wind, 
hail, snow and rain. His white and uncombed beard was 
extremely long and busby. . . . The old man was also very angry 
with those who made a noise. . . . He informed mo that noise 
made there stirred up the mo.st furious tempests imaginable. 
.... Jehan-Guyre having upon one occasion derided his 
counsel, and, notwithstanding his earnest remonstrance, having 

1 There i>s in Kashmir unotlicr big ^U>Ile \\hicli is iiaditioimlI.\ connected with 
another Fir It Is near the Tulwgn marg on Gulmarg. It Is connected with the story of 
one Bilbg RishI who had driven away a demon from Kashmir. J'lie demon, in revenge, 
threw against B4b& Rishia big stone irom the side of a distant mountain. He missed 
hiH aim, and Bgbg Rlshi, In thanksgivlngt got up over the stone and said his afternoon 
nmaz or pra>cr over it. His foot made a mark over the stone. But, lest people may 
make the stone a Zigrat-g&h or a place of pilgrimage, he overturned tlie stone so that 
people may nut see hu loot>mark The Tulw&n marg and the stone were visited by me 
On the 10th and 11th of July 10 J 5. 1 found the stone to be about 18 to 20 ftw long, B 
U> 10 ft. broad, and 7 to 8 ft. high. W^e see the Ziftrat-gftb of this B&b4 Rifihi on our 
>^ay to BaiamnUa down the iluUnaig. 
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ordated the cymbals to be beaten and the trumpets to be 
sounded, narrowly escaped destruction/' * * 

It seems, that the Pir’s apprehensions about any noise trhat- 
ever being made there may be wrong, but, it is quite possible, 
that loud noises like those of drums, &o., may very likely produce 
a change in the equilibrium of the weather-conditions there. 
The following note on the subject in Bernier’s translation shows^ 
that large noises are likely to produce such changes in mountain 
recesses. It says : “ At iho present day the bands of pilgrims 
who visit the Holy Shrinas, situated in the lofty mountains 
of Kashmir refrain from chanting their hymns of praise when 
in the vicinity of tht» banks of snow, as on several occasions 
the effect of such i*ev<irborations of sound has been to dislodge 
avalanches, xvlueli swept away to destruction many men and 
women.”® 

Abul Fazl, in hi.s Ain-i-Akbarj^‘i says as follows on the subject 
of the wind oil tfu) Pir Panjal hiUs • “ ff t>n these hills an ox or a 
horse be killed, storm clouds and wind arise with a fall of snow 
and rain.” Ool tfarrot makes the following note on the subject, 
in his translation : * The supc^rstition regarding the tempest of 
wind and sno\v arid rain, appi^ars to bo connected with that of 
the Yedeh (isaj) or rain stone frequently alJnded to by Baber, 
the history of which is given by D’Herbidot. It is of Tartar 
origin and thf^ virtiuvs of tlio stone are celebrated in Yarkand and 
attested by authoriih^s wlio have never witnessed thorn. It is 
said to be found in the head of a horse ora cow, and if steeped in 
the blood of an animal with certain eeromonies, a wind arises 
followed by snow and rain.” 

While traversing the niountaiii Pass of Pir Panjal, three tilings 
recalled Bernier’s ‘old philosophical speculations.” One was 
1 lie above one of the ago<l hermit and the tempests. The second 
was the experience of the opposite seasons of summer and win- 
ter within the same hour : ’‘In ascending wo were exposed to 
the iutoaso heat of the sun, and perspired most profusely; but 
when we reached the, summit, we found ourselves in the midst 
of frozen snow." One often experiences some changes of tempe- 
rature when lie goes on tlie top of a hill, but hero, on this lofty 
Pass, the change is very great Though 1 had not the severe 
experience of Bernier to be, on the frozen snow, I experienced 
an unusual suddim chaiure within two or three minutes, 1 


' Bernier's TniveU -ICG.ij) iti Orh‘nUl Vol. 1# 

(I Sin I, p, 410 

« Ihid p. 410, n. l 

^ OoL JarrettV Tiaoitlat iooi Vol. IJ, p, 34 h. 
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cannot do better than quote, what 1 put down there and tiien in 
my note-book, on arriving at the top of the Pass. I wrote : 

“ 'ytW'll, % ■«il«? -ani ft 

^1*1 ini'll- ft 

ft "HloTli. \\ -HRl^ ^»tl\ *t*il 

iMl at$4fli 41$ I it dl5*t^l ft Ml^l 

NA’Ju «rtl Nfld. ftt^‘ ■^t6t 'iGs 

^4 ^ytddld 4^ ^ RfaHMRi Mnddl 
“^Uif ff^ft Sit Hi tSi '^dMi H^AlfcT d^il «*IH ^ ’’ 

“ Thanks to God that He has brought me to-day with my two 
relatives to the top of this Banihal Pass. Where I had failed 20 
years ago, He has brought me iio-day. . . . Though it is eleven 
o’clock, tiiero blows cold wind. I had to remove my coat while 
climbing u}>. I have to put it on again. Very cold wind. The 
(heat of the) sunshine not ])erceptible. The gardener down below 
and a Mahomedan h(*ro say, that in winter, owing to the force of 
the win&, at times men arc thrown down and carried away into 
the valley and killed. ’ 

Bernier gives an interesting account of the preparations and 

Transport for transport for Aurangzeb’s visit of Kashmir. 
Aurangzob’s visit Ho says : ^ “ That a scarcity of provisions 
to Kashmir. ]yQ produced in the small kingdom 

of Kachemire, the King will bo followed by a very limited 
number of individuals. Of females he takes only ladies of the 
first rank, the intimate friends of Kauchenara-Begum, and those 
women wlio.so services cannot easily be dispensed with. The 
Omrahs and military will also be as few as possible ; and those 
Lords who have permission to attend the Monarch will be 
accompanied by no more than twenty-five tyoopers out of every 
hundred ; not, however, to the exclusion of the immediate 
officers of their household. These regulations cannot be evaded, 
an Omrah being stationed at the pass of the mountains, who 
rtKikons every person one by one, and effectually prevente the 
ingress of that multitude of Jl^nsobdars and other cavaliers who 
are eager to inhale the pure and refreshing air of Kachemire, as 
well os of all those petty tradesmen and inmates of the bazars, 
whoso only object is to gain a livelihood. 

** The King has a few of the choicest elephants for his baggage 
and the women of the Seraglio. Though heavy and unwieldy, 
these animals are yet very surefooted, feeling their way when 
the road is difficult and dangerous, and assuring themselves of 

> Travels by A* Constable. 2nd edition, revised by Vincent A, Smith 

(ICII) p 
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the firm hold of one foot before they move another. The king 
has also a few mules ; but his camels, which would be mere 
useful, are all left behind, the mountains being too steep and 
craggy for thoir long stiif legs. I^)^tors supply the place of 
camels ; and you may judge of the imnienae number that will be 
employed if what they tell me be true, that the king alone has 
no fewer than six thousand. I must myself have three, 
although I left my large tent and a considerable quantity of 
luggage at Labor : every person did the same, not excepting the 
Omrahs and the king himself; and yet it is calculated that 
there are at least fifteen thousand porters alrea<ly collected in 
Bember ; some sent by the Govf^rnor of Kachemire and by the 
neighbouring Raja.s. and others who are come voluntarily in 
the expectation of eaiiiing a little money. A royal ordinance 
fixes their j)ay at ten crowns for every hundred pounds 
weight. 11 is computed that thirty thousand will he 
employed , an enormous number, when it is eonsidc'red that 
the king and Omrahs have been simding forward baggage, 
and the tradespeople articles of every sort-, for tlu' last month/’ 

IX. 

Anranezeb, who died in 1118 H, a.d. 1707, was succeeded by 

The Mogul Em- following kings, one after another^ 

perors nftpr Aurfljig- 1. Shah Alum Badsh ah, known as Bahadur- 
shah, who died in 1123 Hijri, A.n. 1711. 
2. JahanclPr Shah, who ruled for 11 months only, and was then 
killed by Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, the Jhahid (martyr). 3. 
Sultan Muhammad Farrukh Siyar who came to throne in 1123 
Hijri, A.D. 1711. He ruled for eight years and 4 months and 
was then dethroned and put in prison, where ho soon dietl. 4, 
Abu-l Barakat Rafi-’ud Darajat, w4io was dc'clared Emperor in 
1131 Hijri (18th February 1719) and who ruled fora few days. 5. 
Rafi-’ud Daula entitled Shah Jehan II, who came to throne on 20 
Rajab 1131, May 27, ad. 1719, and reigned only for 3 months and 
2 days. 6. Muhammad Shah Badshah, known as Roshan Akhtar, 
who came to throm» on 11 Zi-1 kada 1131 H., September 1719. 

We know nothing intere^sting, in connection with Kashmir, 
in the short reigns of these Mogul Kings after Aurangzob, until 
we come to the reign of the last ruler in the above list. In 
his reign, one Mahbub Khan, otherw iso known as Abdu-n Nalur 
Kashmiri, satisfied his enmity towards the Hindus of Kashmir, 
by submitting them to many indignities. This was followed by 
a heavy fight between two factions of the Mahomedans. These 
disturbances caused a damage of lacs of rupees. 


LHuutaUiatRi-t'Lttbftb, EUiot Vil pp, dS7*4S&. 
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X. 


Tlia influence of 
the MogiilH upon 
Kashmir in parti- 
cular and Xnd’»i in 
general. 


The language of the Inscriptions generally, and the use of some 
words especially, suggest the question of the 
influence of Persia upon India. The Moguls 
have left a powerful mark on India in various 
linos, and in that mark, Old Persia, which 
had influenced early Mahomedanism, has 
some indirect hand. In an interesting article, entitled “India’s 
debt to Persia,” ^ Mr. H. Beveridge refers to some sources for 
this influence. Speaking generally he says : “ But if Persian 
Muhammodans wore influential in India, the followers of the old 
Persian faith were also powerful agents in civilizing t lui country. 
The Persian settlers in Gujrat -the forefathers of the modern 
Parsis-— did same service to India as the Huguenots did to 
England. They introduced new arts and scionees and enriched 
the blood of the Indian nations. Wlieji we think of what the 
Parsees have done for India, the Huguenots for England, and the 
Puritans for America, ve are almost im lined to think, that there 
is good in religious ])ersecutioris, and tliat, like Kingsley’s ‘ Wild 
North-Easter ’ th(*v (h ive hearts of oak seaward round the world.” 


Now it is the languagi' of dtdiaugir's Inscription, and especially 
the use of some religious icrins of ‘‘the Old Persian faith," referred 
to by Mr. Beveridge, that suggest to us some stray thoughts of 
this kind. Wonts like* ' iralt-keshvar ’ anil ' Sarush’ used in 
the inscriptions point to tlu^ iiiflmniije of Zoroastrianism upon 
Mahomedanism. The words have (*oine down, as it were, in 
their original form from iht* A vesta The first part ‘ hafta ’ in 
‘ haftkoshwar ’ is A vesta ‘lia])ta’ (seven). The second part 
• keshwar ’ is Avevsta * karslivaro ’ (country). The word Sarush 
(angel Gabriel) is A vesta 8raosha. 

We find the word Sanish in another inscription of Kashmir. It 
is that on a postern gate ” of the tomb of Kashmir’s celebrated 
king Zaiii-ul Abadin. situated at a short distance from the Masjid 
of Shah Hamdaii. The inscription was put by Sultan Habib 
in 1)81 Hijri, some time after the death of Zain-ul Abadin. The 
couplet which speaks of Sanish runs thus : 2 

/. e., At the time of laying the foundation, I heard from Sanish 
the year of its date, ** the second tomb of Sultan Habib” 981. 


\ Sptegel Memorial Voinme, eUitiHl by me, pp. 21 -22 

9 Ah given by llev. Ix)e\vouthal in his articla, entitled Some Pexsian Iiiscript)pnd 
found in Srinagar, Kashmir*’ {Journal Bengal Asiatic Society (186&) 
Yol. KXXni Xo. a p. 282.) 
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In the case of Kashmir^ Saiyad Ali of Hamad^n (the ancient 
Ecbatana), whose name is homo by a large Masjid of Srinagar, 
had preceded the Moguls and iiad been the medium of the spread 
of Persian influence. The saint's original name is Mir Sayid Ali 
Hamadani. He died in 786 Hijri (a.d. 1384). This appears 
from the following inscription in the mosque in ISrinagar, known 
as the Masjid of Shah Hamdan ^ 

olij 

jt 

c; j^x * 

Translation.” - ‘ Date ol hi.s d(?ath. 

In the year 786 from the time of Ahmad, the seal of religion 
(tliat is) from the Hijri, then* went from the transitoiy to the 
eternal world the jinnee of both worlds, the descendant of 
Yasiii (n c., the descendants of the Prophet).” 

In old Pars(*e books, for (example, thf‘ Falilavi Bundehesh, 
Kashmir is sjioken of as a pai't of India and tho /Sad-dar 
sjieaks of Kashmir as being om^ of tho several places where, in 
olden times, Zoroastrianism prevailed. Kvrm later Arab and 
Mahoiriedan writ its sjK*ak of Kashmir as being a part of Hind 
or India. According to Ma<;ondi, - Ivashiiiir together with 8ind 
and Kaiiauj formed a j»ai1 of India 

Up t<) a few yrvirs ago, Persian w«is the court language of the 
llurhar of Ku^hmu^ Kven during my srxjond visit of Kashmir, 

1 had occasion to talk in Pcasiaii with a large number of people 
there. Kven the Hindu Pandits sjioki* Persian. At one time, 
there were, as it were, two jmrtio in Kashmir ; one was that of 
the Persian -know mg Panditb and the other of ISanskrit-knowing 
Pandits. The Mahomedaii King Zain-iil Abadin, a very popular 
and benevolent ruler, known, ami still spoken of, as “The P4d* 
sh4h,” i. e, thv king, greatK helpeil the study of Persian. It is 
said, that at one time, the schism was so much, that the Persian- 
speaking Panditb and the Sanskiit-speaking Pandits did not 
inter-marry. Again, flie Persian-knowing Pandits could not 
practise as gurus or jirofcHsional Hindu firiests. » 

1 1 give the lm«Tiptiou and trauidAtioii ua gi\e» by aev. J. Ix>eV((«nthill ( Jdid 
pp. 270-28d.) Kcv. Locweathal given two mure lfknrription» louiid cm thie Muejid. 

2 llftQuadl. Chap. VII., XVI. Elliot I, pp Iti— 23. 

• Vide my Paper on the Pandite ot Kuahmitg (Jaurnai vj the Aidkh^fitdof/ictU 
Seeietv of BevnhaVt Vol, X JN'o. 6, pp. 401—36.) 
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The Moguls brought their taste for gardening to Kashmir 
The Penaians and from Persia. Mr. Witt, in hL “Retreat of 
gardening. The the Ten Thousand,” says : “ This charming 
Mogul gaidens of pursuit (of gardening) had been raised almost 
^ to the rank of religious duty by Zoroaster, 

the founder of the Persian religion, who had taught his disciples 
that when ^xjcupiod in the planting and tending of trees useful 
^ man, they were engaged in a good action well-pleasing to 

i)rincipal Mogul gardens of Kashmir are the Nishat Bagh 
aiid the 8halimar on the Dal lake, and the gardens at Achibal and 
Virnag. Sir Younghusband, while speaking of the Shalimar 
garden, says : ** The Moguls certainly understood such matters. 

They wore quite right in selecting trees of formal growth and 
planting them on geonietrical lines, the essence of a good garden 
being that it should form a pleasing intermediate step between 
the free treatment which Nature lavishes on hills and plains, 
helds and forests, and that necessarily artificial object — a building 
made by the hand of man.” 2 


XL 


Text and the Translation of Jehangir's Inscrip- 
tions AT Virnag. 

Thoro uro two IiiHCTiptioiiH at Virnag. Both are oil the walls 
surrounuiiig the octagonal tank, (a) One is on the wall opposite 
to the entrance. (0) The other is on a side wail. 1 will first give 
tho text of the luseriptious. 

(a) Icxt ol Jehangir’s Inscription on the wall of the octagonal 
tank, opjiosite to the entrance. 

jLJ olio. 

a,jUt JiUl Jjjj ^ 

Im sUjAfi jl |,U3l 

oOjj jIjT oJi,! ^Ij 


•The Kctmit Ol the Ten Thou.saml ** by Prof. C Witt, tirattslated from the 
German by Francis \iMiiighusbttnd(iS9i) p, 17. 

KaHiimii " by J'\ Vouughueband. p. 81, 

Nuru-Ud-tUu. T 1 U» way also a title of Jehatigir and lonued a part of hb name. 
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(6) Text of the Inacription on the wall on the right-hand side 
of the octagonal tank. 

j ^ t aA. 

t5>^3 4:;J3 

jrs^ 

Vi-® 

3^ 

l^n 

(а) Translation of the first Inscription : — 

King fh'iiaiigir, the king of the seven regions, the justice- 
spreading Emperor, father of victory, splendour of religion, 
the son of the brave King Akbar, did the honour of coining to this 
fountain-head of abundant mirror (-like water) in the J5th year 
after his ao(^ession t(^ the throne. This building was completed 
by His Majesty's order This building raised its head toward 
heaven (by the hand of) Jehangir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah. The 
source of Ileason (i. e. angel Gabriel) obtained (t. c. decreed) its 
date as qani dhad chashmeh4~Verndff^ /. e. (May the palace of 
the fountain of Vernag flourish.) Hijri 1029.^ 

(б) Translation of t he second Inscription : — 

Thanks to God ’ What a (beautiful) waterfall and running 
stream ha:. Haidar prepared at the order of the King of the 
World, 2 the king of the time ! This running stream has reminded 
us of the stream of Paradise. Kashmir has obtained fame 
from this stream. The invisible Sarush (angel Gabriel) men- 
tioned the date of the c anal to be : “ Az chaahma {i) beheahi 
birun dmadah ast jyi," «. e., the .stream has come out of the 
spring of Paradise, 1030 

In the case of the first Inscription, the numerical computation 
of the letters in the line must give us the 

number 1029 as given in figures in the Inscription. To give 
us that number, we have to take two alifs for the first letter in 
the word The word may bo taken for 

and iJbjj must bc^ read as VirnAg which is the 

* / , A.D. 1010-20, the 15th year of Jehanglr't reign. 

* The word l8 Shah JehAQ ( )• One may, at the drat sight, 

take the Iiiacrh»tion to refer to the aon and aueceagor of Jehangir, tmt the date lOgg 
eleaifyihowa, that the word here Is a oommoo noun and not a proper notm, sad thattt 
refers to Jehangir (a. P. 1005—1020), and not to Shah Jehan (I020-*10M), % wUi 
speak further on thb subject later oiu 

9 
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tom of the name we find in the Memoirs of Jehangir. With 
this modification, the sentence, in order to give the numerical 
value of 1029, must read as ^IjT The values 

will be 100+90 + 200+1+1 4 . 2 + (+4+3 + 300+40 f 6 + 10+ 
2(M»+50+ 1+20= 1029. 

In the case of the second Inscription, the date of the event, as 
given in fibres, is 1036; and so, it must tally with the chronogram 
contained in the last line. This chronogram has given me a good 
deal of trouble for numerical calculation. At first, it looks, that 
the whole of the last line gives the chronogram, but it is not so, 
because it does not give the required number 1036. Here is not 
a case of the addition of the numerical values of the letters, but 
a case both of addition and subtraction. The date, viz., 1036^ can 
bo arrived at by adding the numerical values of the letters of the 
words and subtracting from the result the value of the 

letters of the word The words “ coming out 

i. e. “ taking out ’’ suggest subtraction. Thus, we come to the 
following result 


Vi 

ur — 




300 

r 




40 

^ — 




5 

w -- 




2 

» - 




5 





300 

4S» - 




400 




Total . . 

1055 




. . 

3 

J 

, . 

. . 

. . 

6 

iS — 

• • 

• • 

. . 

10 




Total. . 

19 


Thus 1056 — 19=«1036. 

We find, that the first of the two inscriptions commemorates 
two events, viz., (1) the visit of Jehangir to the Spring of Virnag 
during the 16th year of his reign, which commenced on Friday 
the 15th of the month of Rabi-us S&ni, Hijri 1029, 10th March 
1620 ^ and (2) the fact that the building round the tank was 
constructed at the orders of Jehangir and the inscription put up 
during the same year. 

I The Mmoin of Jahaiigir» by Eogene-Beirfridge, 11, p. 130, 
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Hie aeooad tablet on the nght-hand side while entering, 
takes a note of the faot» that the artificial canal, in \)rii4oa 
the stream ran after leaving the above tank, was built in 1QS6 
Uijn, A. D. 1627 by one Haidar at the orders of die then Bang 
of the World. 


XII. 

A FEW Observations ok the Inscriptioks. 

I will now speak of several matters in connection with the 
inscriptions of Jehaiigir at Virn4g, which require to be looked 
into* They arc the following : — 

1. References to Jehangir’s visits of VirnSg in the books of 
history relating to his reign. 

2. Who ib the Haidar referred to in the second Inscription ? 

3. Who is the king referred to in the Inscription as Shih 
Jah&n ? 

We find from the books of history, that Jahangir had paid 

1 . Rcferencoa several visits to Virnag. (a) As said above, 
to Jehangir'a visits wo learn from his Memoirs (Tuzuk) ^ that 
to Vimag. Ji 0 there twice during the life-time 

of his father. Thase visits had impressed him with the beauty 
of the spring, and so, he had ordered some structures there. Ho 
says in his Tuzuk, When I was a prince, 1 had given an order 
that they should erect a building at this spring suitable to 
the place. It was now (1029 H., a.d., 1620, the I5th year of the 
reign) completed.” 2 Ho then describes the ‘‘ reservoir of an 
octagonal shape,” round which halls with domes had been 
erected, and there was a garden in front of them.” Round 
the reservoir then? was a stone walk.” Af U^r his accession to 
the throne he paid a third visit to Virnag and gave orders for some 
extensive works. He says, ” I order^ them to build the sides 
of the spring round with stone, and they made a garden round it 
with a canal, and built walls and houses about it, and made a place 
such that travellers over the world can point out few like it.” < 
Then Jehaiigir had a fourth visit of Virnag, during his fourth 
visit of Kashmir, iu the 19th year of his reign. It was on the first 
of Shahrivar that he visited Virn^. We find no reference to 
this visit in his Tuzuk. Elliot’s quotations also do not refer to ^ 
it. But we find a reference to it in his Iqbkl-n&meh. ^ We thus 


1 Tuiuk-i iAliaoslri, by Rogen-Beverkige, Vol. 1. i)2, 

» /Ml II. 11.173. 

• /MIIl,p.l73. 

* /Ml, VoL 1. p. 03. 

a Benskl Asiii^ Soeioty’H e<iliiau of 1018. p. 32V. 
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fiEcL that Jehaiigir had, during his ^ix visits of Kashmir, 
paid four visits to Virn^. We find two references to his orders 
for the construction of the walls &c., round the spring, and of the 
canal, referred to in our inscriptions. 

The next question before us is, Who is the Haidar referred to in 

2. Who the second inscription as the person, who at 
Haidar referred to the orders of the King of the World (Shali-i 
ia tho second In- Jehan), built the canal, &c. It seems that 
script ion. j^jg name was Haidar Malik, and that he was 

an officer who was entrusted to do some canal work. We read in 
Johangir's Memoirs, that in the 17th year of his reign (Hijri 1031), 
beginning with March 10-12, 1622, Jehangir sent this officer to 
Kashmir “ to bring a canal from the valley of Lar to the N6r- 
afea garden (at Hari Parbat)^ giving him Rs. 30,000 for the 
materials and labour.’’ i Haidar Malik was a native of Kashmir 
itself. His village was Chardara (or Charvara or Chadura or 
Is&dur). 2 It appears that he was the author of a history of 
Kashmir. His work is referred to in another history of Kashmir. 

We have in the Moola l^^croze Library of Bombay a manuscript 
named T4rikh-i Kashmir e., the History of 

Kashmir.-^ The author is Muhammad Aatzim, son of Khayr 
Alzeinlln Khan '^ ( ). The third 

part of this manuscript history treats of the “ Events of Kashmir 
from the beginning of the conquest by the sovereigns of the 
Chagatai dynasty of Taimur.” 

Therein, we find an account of Nurrudin Jehangir Badshah’s 
rule over Kashmir. In that account, there is a reference to 
the history written by Haidar Malik ® 

(iXmJ In the preface, the author of this Ms. history speaks 
of this Haidar Malik Chadurah ( ). This Chadurah is 

the abovenamed village of Kashmir to which Haidar Malik 
belonged. It is a town situated near Srinagar. The author 
speaks of Haidar Malik as singing the praises of his own 
forefathers and ancestors and of himself iff jS'aj ^ 

( ^ J ijr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

I Xuxiik-i Jeliangirl by aogen and Beveridge 11, p. 238. 

» /bU, p. 154 and n. 

• It b^s No. 105. It la the 22ad Ma, described under the heading XV of 
History, Biography. Ac (Vhle p. 82 of the Library’s printed catalogue 
by Plot £. Eehatsek. 

« /Mi. p. 8, 1.3 of the Mb. 

4 /Mg. p. 294. 1. 8. 


5 /Mg, p. 285. 

^ /Mg, p. 7, 1,7. 
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We read the following in his History of Kashmir by Muhatn* 

Haifiar Malik re- Aaizim : JehangiT ordered the im" 

ferred to in Mu- provement and prosperity of the oounfry 
haiumad AatKim's and the repairation and the oonstruotion of 
History of Kashmir, forts and buildings and royal gardens within 
the fort and in the direotiou of the ponds, especially ** Faia- 
bakhsh.’* ^ 

The history uaines the following persons as the governors of 
Kashmir during tlie reign of Jehangir : NawAb Kulioh KhAn, 
NawAb Hashim Khan, Nawab Safdar Khan, Nawab Ahmad 
Beg lUan, NawAb Delawar Khan (Hijri 1027). 

In the account of the governorship, a roferouoe is made to 
Kashmir’s great calamities from storm and fire. In one of the 
great fires, from 10 to 12 thousand houses were burnt. The great 
Juma Masjid built by iSikandar But-shekan, was also burnt in 
this fire. Jehangir, during his visit to Kashmir, got this Masjid 
repaired. Our author says, that Haidar Malik in his history says, 
that the Sunnis accused his ancestors of bringing about the 
destruction of the Masjid by fire. 2 8o, the burden of repairing 
the Masjid was thrown by the king upon Haidar’s father, Malik 
Mahmad Naji. The event is commemorated in the lines, 

Uj \ I j 1 

^ijji jjj 

Translation. - Malik Haidar, a chief of the country, in the time 
of Jehangu, laid anew its foundation on the day of Id-i- 
qurbani. 

Jehangir came to Ka.shmir for the first time in the year 1029 
Hijri by way of Punj. At t hat time, he had ordered Ali Malik, the 
brother of Haidar Malik, to clear the roadi beforehand, in the 
time <»f the governorship of Nawab ItaqAd Khan (1032 Hijri), 
Haidar MalOc had a hand in the construction of the great Juma 
Masjid in Punch. According to this book, Jehangir visited 
Kashmir seven times, ) and during every visit 

repaired and laid over gardens and buildings. 

( oi ^ CkUb ^ ) 

During the last visit, the king, at the request of Nur JehAii, ap- 
XKiinted Haidar Malik, a jiermaneni officer to remain in the 
presence of the king and gave him the title of Rais-ul Mulk 
Chagatai » In the bcgmniiig, 

1 Tranafaaed (ram tbe P>ir4iau of the M). Iltstory oC Kasbailf, p. SSI, 
tt. Set MQ. 

. t p. 8M. ^ im, P, m, i. S* 
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it wa«} on the recommendation of Meher-ul-Nasa Begum, 
that Haidar Malik was appointed a Zamind&r of his 
own country (of Chadrur near Srinagar). On ooming to 
Kashmir (Srinagar), he studied the art of repairing buil^ngs 
cA ^5) and applied it to several buildings. This 
history of Kashmir thus refers to Jehangir’s work of improving 
Kashmir. 

I ^ ^4^*^ cl J U» J Ij ^ I Jjj 

<3kAJ 4>^A4e CAsb.j j ^ (3 

I j jb /.M» j vS*Moj (J j\ 

Omm I J t J 

vdi»Ub J J /**15 j j u^U ^3i,5bf j 

Cl®4* w H b ci^hj J ^aI.5 

jCi ^ J J libf Ij ^Ui J 

j^A, I j ( /‘^ i dy b J J J 

Cl V 

Trannlatioii. — Nur-ucbdiii .lohangir Badshab Sultan bore the 
name of Selim. After overcoming the enemies of the country, 
he added sjilendour to the crown and throne. Jalal-ud-din 
Mahmad Akbarshah lived for seventeen years after the conquest 
of Kashmir and came to Kashmir three times. This Jehangir 
Sh4h honoured Kashmir with visits for the sake of a pleasant 
ramble and hunt and for the work of protecting the subjects, of 
increasing the prosperity of the country, and of placing in good 
order and proper condition the royal forts, buildings and gardens. 
He ordered to bo put in good order the inside of the forts and 
the surroundings of the lakes and especially that of the spring of 
FaiZ'bakhsh. He beautified water courses. He (thus) benefited 
and jirotited the people very much. In the year one thousand 
and fifteen (1015) which was the second year .after the accession 
to the throne, the governorship of Kashmir passed to Nawab 
Kulich Khan. 

Haidar's father Hasan Malik bin Malik Muhammad Naji 
(Jharvarah was of a noble Kashmir family. Malik’s history is 
said to have been abridged from Kalhana's Rajatarangini. He 
commenced his work in the i2th year of Jehangir’s reign ' (a. d. 
ifi97). It seems, that, as ho had done a similar work about five 
years ago, (Hijri 1031 a. d. 1622) in the royal palace at Hari 
Parbat near Srinagar, ho was also entrusted with the work at 
Virnag. 

1 Bwntiw'f Tnvfibi, in Constable iOrieutal MlseelUiiy. Vol« 1. (1891), p. 393, a. t. 
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Nur Jeb&n, the queen of Jehangir, was, at first, the wife of Ali 
Kuli Beg, who had received the title Sher Afghan and who *wa8 
scut to Bengal.) When Sher Afghan was killed in Bengal, bis 
wife (Nut Jefafiu, who afterwards married Jehangir) was saved by 
this Malik Haidar from the hands of those who killed her husband.^ 

The second Inscription says that Haidar did the work at the 
3. Who is the order of Shah Jehaii P&dshah-i-Dahr 

One may, at the first 

tion ? Hight and thought, say that the king referred 

to was King Shah JehSn. In fact, somebody at the spring led me to 
understand that the Inscription referred toSh&h JehS^n, and that 
the tablet was at one time on some part of the canal and was 
latterly brought and put up there on the spring. But an examina- 
tion of the date shows, that the word ShSh Jehlin on the tablet 
is used as a common noun, in the sense of the King of the 
World,'’ and not as a proper jioun for King Shah Jehan. The 
date of the Inscription is 1036 Hijri. Jehangir died on “ the 
28th Safar, 1037 A. H, in the 22n<l year of his reigii.”^ So it 
was he, who is referred to as the Sh«h-i Jehan t. e. the King of 
the World, and as the Padshah- i Dahr i. e, the King of the Time. 

It seems, that the first Inscription, which bears the Hijii 
date of 1029 (a.d. 1620), was put up 
during Jehangir’s 3rd visit of Kashmir, 
^ ' which was the first after his accession to 

the throne. Jehangir says : “On Friday the 27th (of Shah- 
rivar) I went out to see Virnag, the source of the Bihat.'’ * 
Ho had ordered some work to l)o done there during the 
time of his princehood. On accession to the throne, ho had 
repeated the orders perhai)s with those for some further 
extension. All that was done before, or during, the year. So, 
the date of the inscription takes a note both of his first auspicious 
visit as king to his favourite place, and of the completion of 
ali his orders. 

The second Inscription takes a note of the subsequent work of 
the canal, which carried the water of the spring from the 
octagonal reservoir to the garden oiiposite, and from there 
further on. What I heard at the spring seems possible, viz.^ that 
the tablet at first stood on some part of the canal further 

1 Vide Elliot, VX pp. 402-4 for aa accouut. 

* Vide TiKuk-i-Jahanglri by Boger-Bei^ ridge II. p. 154, o, S. 

• Ikbgl-Na&ia-I XahAiHCiri. Elliot VI. p 435. Tblji Hijrl daU* rnrreipoiid« to 

28tb October a.p. 1627. 

A 1020 Hliri ccmspondlng to about the Otb of September a.p. 1620. Tuauk, Bogcra* 
Beveridge U p. 70. Xbc montb was l^hahrtvar p. 16S). Vide abm 
WakIbM 3^ebfuigiri, Elliot VI, p. 373. 
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doMvn, bnt that that part having fallen into ruins, the tablet 
was brought down to the tank and put up there on a part of 
the wall, adjoining to that on which the tablet directly referring 
to the tank was put up. 


XIII. 

111 . — An Inscription on a Tomb on a hill on the bank op 
THE Dal Lake. 

As a supplement to this paper, I propose giving here, 
another inscription on a tomb on a hill on a bank of the 
Dll lake. It is in no way connected with the Mogul Emperors, 
but it is associated with one of the stories related about the 
beauty of the Dal lake, which was further beautified by the 
“Mogul Emperor Jehangir by means of his beautiful gardens. 
The story is as follows : — ^There came to Kashmir, a young man 
named DIud, a son of a very rich father, from India for 
the purpose of trade. Instead of carrying on trade properly, he 
wasted his father’s money in the enjoyment of pleasure in the 
beauties of the Dal lake. Abul Fazl says in his Ain-i Akbari, 
that Kashmir is “ deservedly appropriate to be either the delight 
of the worldling or the retired abode of the recluse.'’ i This 
young man turned out to be a worldling, lost completely in the 
delights and pleasures of the Dal lake. Under the pretext of 
wanting more money for trade, he sent for it from his father in 
India and squandered all. It is said, that he was .so enamoured 
of the beauties and pleasures of the Dal, that he had enjoined 
that, on his death, he may be buried somewhere on the lake itself. 
During my first visit, I had heard the story, but could not discover 
the tomb. I noted the story of this young man in my lecture on 
Kashmir before the Gujarati Dnyin Prasarak Mandali as follows: 

“ dVcl •/^Hl 

«t^l deft 5i\SKtcti^ 

HSd an'a licll. (^) 

I Ain-i Akbari, Jarretea TrMiilatioii, II, p. $ 48 . 
t li* my « »» 
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Buring that visit, I could not see the tomb itsalf« 1 succeeded 
to discover the tomb during the 2nd visit of 1915. It situated 
on the top of a lonely un&equenteji hill, a spur of the Takht^i 
SuUiuan, near a place known as Gangribal. Mr. Nowroji Pestonji 
Unwala of Messrs. Postonji & Co., of Srinagar, kindly guided me 
to Gangribal. He did not know where the tomb was situated. 
At first, we could gel; no definite information about the where- 
abouts of the tomb, though some persons said that they knew that 
there was a tomb somewhere on the adjoining hill. At lengthy 
a person was found who pointed out to us from below, the place 
on the top of the spur where I could find the tomb. Leaving my' 
friend below, 1 went up the hill, taking this person m my 
guide and pronuHing him a payment of 4 annas for his trouble. 
It was on the evening of 19th June 1915. The weather was 
cloudy and was becoming threatening. The guide took me 
to the height of about 100 feet, and pointed out a place, as 
the place where Diiid was buried. There seemed to bo a little 
mound, like what we see on some unclaimed tombs in out-of-the- 
way places. But it struck me, that that cannot be the tomb of a 
man in a good state of life, whose story was traditionally known 
on the Dii lake. His tomb must be at least one with some 
I)retejision of brickwork. So, I refused to pay my guide, 
^f^ying that he did not show nu? the proper tomb. And that was 
so. Finding that the weather was getting a little rough and rainy, 
and with a view to lx» saved from being wet and from the trouble 
of ascending still further, he tried to dupe me. But my stubborn 
refusal compt'Ued him to take me little further up, and to show 
me the right tomb. 1 ))iirposely speak of, and take a note of, this 
fact, in ordei that those engaged in such pursuits may be 
cautious, that there are many chances of not only being mis- 
informed, but of being shown wrong places. Suppose, 1 had 
believed this man, and then said before this Society or elsewhere, 
that I had seen the place of the tomb of Baud, and that there 
was no regularly built tomb and no inscription thereon, and 
suppose some other student had followed me and had come across 
the proper tomb. 1 would Lave then been put to the humiliation 
of Inking aocusod of bragging and giving an incorrect report. To 
ascertmn facts, such guides, at times, require to be examined 
and cjross-examined. This l)aud is popularly spoken of here as 
Dalu Mi4n from the connection of his story with the Dlil lake. 

I beg to submit, for inspection, ray note-book, to show a 
rough outline of the tomb as drawn hastily by me. The tomb 
seems to be one of the ordinary kind of a Mahomedan tomb. It 
is on the edge of a spur veiy litttle frequented. As it had be- 
gun to dtizzie, and as the weather was getting unpleasant and 
threatening, I could not wait longer to make a tester ii]sp 6 oti 0 pi 

lu ' 
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of the tomb. I hastily copied in my note-book a few words that 
were easily legible, l^ese words were ta/rihh ( ^ ) and Mirza 

D&nd ( ). The decipherment of these words at least 

gave me the satisfaction that there was some truth in the tradi- 
tion heard by me on the DM lake about one D&ud Mi&n or Dalu 
Miltn. It gave me further satisfaction, that I had the good fortune 
to discover, at last, the tomb of that man, whose story I had heard 
during my first visit, about 20 years ago, and had taken a note 
of, in one of my published lectures. As a mattter of fact, it turned 
out to be really a discovery, because the State Arohssological 
Department, founded a few years ago, knew nothing of this tomb. 
I wrote to Mt. Daya Ram Sohani. the Superintendent of the 
Archesological Department, to inquire if a copy of the Inscrip- 
tion was taken by his Department. I was surprised to leam^ 
that not only was the Inscription not copied, but that his Depart- 
ment knew nothing of the tomb itself. I requested him to 
kindly get an impression taken and sent to me. I reminded him 
of it again on my return to Bombay, and was glad to have it from 
him, with his letter dated Srinagar, 16th August, 1916. He writes : 

“ I am sending you herewith a copy of the Persian Inscription 
noticed by you. In the first line, we have the date 
\ I r I the name of Mirza D&ud. 

In the second lino we read which have to be construed 

with Mirza Daud. In the second half of the same Ikie, we read of 
the construction { l-a ) apparently of the tomb in which the 
digraph is incised and which enshrines the remains of the Mirz& 
named in the 1st line.” 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Sohani for the impression he has 
kindly sent me. I produce it here, so that it may be given in 
our Journal, and others may have an opportunity to correctly 
decipher it. Until Mr. Sohani sent me a copy of the impression, 
I did not know, that I had seen only half of the Inscription. I 
went to the tomb from the front and saw the Ihaoription on 
that front, and, owing to haste, due to the weather, with which I 
inspected the tomb and the Inscription, I had no idea, that half 
of it continued on the other side. Prom the copy of the impres- 
sion, which has been sent to me, and which I juroduce here for 
reproduction in our Journal, I give below what little I can 
make out. 

Th» hirst part op thb Inscription in the Eastern 

FRONT OF THE TOMB. 

O*" I lir ^ Jtji ^ 

Ttamlation.— On the 29th of the month of Zu-l-Hijjah year 
Wnlk D&nd. . . . Mogul, whose last tneathisgs (kuthAth). 
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THB SIBOOKB PAET OP THE IWSORJPTIOK OK THK BACK ^ ^ 
OF THE TOMB. 

t«A5 

Translation — ^pas^ away from this world of destiuy* 

The Hijri year 1162 began on 22nd December 1748.* 

Hijri month is the last month of the Mahomedan year and the 
29th day is the last day of that month.® So the day is the 
last day of the Hijri year 1162. The Hijri year 1163 oommen- 
oed on 11th December 1749.^ So the day of the Inscription, 
which is the last day of the preceding year, corresponds with 
10th December 1749. Thus th^^nib is about 177 years old. 

* Woilaston'n Fenian Otctionary. p, 1489. * JMd, p. 1491. • Ibidt P. 1489. 

APPENDIX. 

After the above paper was written and put into type, and 
before it is printed off, I have had the pleasure of visiting 
Kashmir for the third time. The tomb has been cleaned, and 
so the inscription is much more legible than before. I inspected 
it twice, once alone on 14th June, and then on 26th June in the 
company of Moulvi Mahamad Shah kindly recommended to me 
by Pandit Hiranand Shastri, M.A., the present Superintendent 
of the Archaeological Department. The inscription so far as we 
have been now able to decipher on the spot runs thus : 

tiA* dji^ f fir n (1) 

( 2 ) 

aJLi/ 0 b Iaj caA U 

Translation. — On the 21st of the month of Zai Hijjah year 

1162Mirz4DaudBegMogul died (lit. went to the house 

of Eternity). Mirza Beg erected (this) tomb. They 

(t.c. the visitors) may remember him with (the recital of) a 
Jutilia, The last word in the first line after the word Mogul 
and the first two letters of the second line seem to make up a 
word which seems to be a projKsr name signifying perhaps the 
country to which the deceased belonged. 

The indistinct portion after the word Mirza is some proper 
noun* giving the name of the person who built the tomb, per^ 
haps at the last testamentary will of the deceased. Moulvi 
Mahmad Sh4h thinks the words to be Akbar Kabar, So, the 
whole name may be Mirza Akbar Kabar Beg. The tomb is 
just on the very edge of a spur and may perhaps go down the 
hill in a few years with a heavy downfall of rain. It can be 
protected in time at a small expense. 

House Boat, Pearl, No. 306, 

Sbikaqab, KASHMia, 

2m June. 1918 . 



Abt. IV — The Aryans in the Land of the Assure 
(Skr. Asdra). 

BY 

Sxu K. G. Bhandarkaii, M.A., Ph.D |^LL.D.» K.C.l.E.g &c. 


( Communicated ^ ) 

* 1 

Since the discovery ^ in Asia Minor of a treaty l)etween the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Mitaxii in which tho latter 
iu\ okes ludi'a, Mitravaruna and the Kasatyas in those forms 
of the names which are found in the J^k-Sanihita, the question 
before scholars has b(^eu whore in the course of Vodic culture to 
place what this inscription exhibits. No satisfactory conclusion 
BCJems to liave been arrived at, but one direction may be pointed 
out for inquiiy which will enable us to arrive at a plausible 
sohition of the problem. The inquiry should take its start from 
the word Asura. In the Brahmanas it signifies a race of beings 
inimical to the Devas, or gods. In the Uk-fSamhita it is mostly 
used in the sense of living ”, “ vigorous ”, “powerful ” and 
applied as an epithet to various g^s such as Dyaus, Indra, 
Varuiia, &c. But in three or four cases it denotes beings hostile 
or iuimi(jal to the gods. There are, however, a few passages in 
wbioh what is said about tho Asuras resembles that whieh is 
said in connection with the Dasyus, and there the word may bo 
taken to denote enemies of men. In RV. VIII, 96, 9, Indra 
is called upon to destroy by his wheel the Asuras who are not 
gods or are godless. In other places the gods are said to have 
destroyed tho hosts belonging to the Asuras Varcin and Pipru. 
Some gods (Indra, Agni and Sun) are called Asurahau or Asura- 
slayers. 

In the following passages the term Asura denotes the enemies 
of men more distinctly. In AV. XIX, 66, 1, the Asuras are 
spoken of as rivals (8apatnan) by the worshipper and Agni is 
implored to slaughter them. If they were rivals of the worship' 
pei', they must have been men like the Dasyus. Again in AV. 


* S«« a. A. iS* forim, pttge 7iU DC. 
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IX, 2, 17 & 18, IQma is invoked to dispel the worshipper’s 
rivals as the gods did the Asuras and as Indra hurled the I^ytis 
into utter darkness. Here Asuras are compared with the Dasyus 
and may be like the latter the aborigines of a specific oountey. 
In A V. X, 3, 11, we have fr % 

Here the amulet of the Varana tree is desired to '^destroy the 
wearer’s enemies as Indra did the Dasyus, the Asuras,” Here 
Dasyus and Asuras are put together, the former characterising 
the latter so as to make the whole signify ‘‘ the Dasyti Asuras 
or aboriginal Asuras, ” or the expression may be taken tt) 
mean “Dasyus and Asuras;’ in which case it is possible to 
understand that if the aborigines of India wore called by the 
first name, the Asuras also must signify, the aborigines 
of some other country.^ These quotations point to the 
Asuras being the enemies of the Aryan wanderers like the 
Dasyus and to their having been destroyed by the gods of th<^ 
emigrants. 

There is a passage in Pataiijali’s Mahabhashya which shows 
that the name Asura denotes a certain class of Mleochas or 

foreigners. ^ | H 

'sNaffll srTT»nft^ i f ^ hi 

1 1 * “ Those Asuras uttering the words |w«r: 
were baffled (wore defeated) — ^for, say the commentators, 
instead f ^ which is good Sanskrit, they 

omitted the long (pluta) vowel, elid(»d the s?, and changed 
K to and thus showed themselves not to Ix) Aryans but 
JMlocchas. — Therefore, a Brahmana should not act like a Mleccha 
and speak incorrectly. An incorrect word, it is said, is a 
Mleccha (Mleocha-rnaking), We should learn Vyakarana in 
order that we may not become Mleochas.” Here it is clear 
that by the word Asura is meant a foreign, un-Brahmanio 
race. 


1 TSe word l)a»yu is by rfotno Ukeii to mean damoiis or eaomies of fodi. Bui 
thA preponderant Stfue being the dark-ooloured aborigines of India who did not ao- 
knowledge the Aryan gods and did not obey the Aryan ordinances and whom the gods 
enabled the Aryans to vanquish, it must surely have led to the words having come to 
signify the enendes of goda The Altareya BrAhmapa, which Is to be seferred to a period 
not far temoved from the later hymns of the Atharva Veda, plainly and distinctly under* 
stands by the word the aboriginal races amongst which it includes the Andbcae, Fopdiae 
S'abaiaa,PtilindaAandMfltlba8(VIl, IS). In the last two quotations In the text tt U 
perfectly allowable to take the word JUasyu to mean human enemies eg Indian gbmriginfla; 
and the Aemae are contrasted with them tat so far as they resemMod the JIasyw In 
being an aboriginal people but differing firom them as belonglnff to a country ottinr 

t xsohroch^ Bdilton. Voh X, pggt tt 
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This passage occurring hi Patafijali’s work must'have been 
taken from some Brahmana which has liot been traced yet. But 
there is a similar passage in the Satapatha Brahmana (Ill> 2, 
18-24). The gods and the Asuras, it is said, sprang, both of 
them, from Prajapati and entered upon their father’s inheritance. 
The gods came in for the mind and the Asuras for speech. There- 
by the gods came to have the sacrifice and the Asuras speech 
only ; the gods came to have the yonder world (the heaven) 
and the Asuras this (earth). Thereafter the gods contrived to 
deprive the Asuras of the speech which they had inherited from 
Praj&pati and when this was effected the Asuras uttering “ he 
lavati, he lavah ” were baffled. “ Such was the unintelligible 
speech which they then uttered, — and he (who speaks thus) is a 
Mleccha (barbarian). Hence fet no Brahmana speak barbarous 

language (^ since such i>s the speech of the 

Asuras,” ^ Here 1 lay stress on two 

statements. The heaven was assigned to the gods and the earth 
to the Asuras is one of i hoiu. It means that the Asuras wore the 
denizens of thivS earth. The second statement is that the 
Brahmans are enjoined not to act like Mlecchas, i.r., not to 
speak Mloccha language. For it is Asurya speech or the speech 
of the Asuras. These shov' that the Asuras were regarded as 
dwellers of the earth, and as speaking a Mleccha language ; and 
consequently wore Mlecchas or foreign barbarians. Who then 
were these Asuras, who dwelt on the earth, were Mlecchas, were 
rivals or opponents of the Aryans and are compared with the 
Dasyus or aborigines of India, who contested the passage of the 
Aryans throughout India '( The answer is supplied by the 
Inscription under notice. 


Now the King of Mitani and the people over whom he ruled 
inhabited the northern portion of the plain between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris. Their neighbours were thus the Assyrianb 
or Assuryans, if the Greek vowel which is generally represented 
by y may be transliterated by u as is often done. Amongst the 
Assyrians we find such names as Assur-bani-pal, Assur-Nazir- 
pal, Tiglath-pileser, &c. The name Assyria itself is said to have 
been derived from Assur, the name of the ancie^ capital of 
the country and of its god. Assyria corresponds to Asuryah as 
applied to Lokah in the Isavasyopanishad (Verso 3) and may be 
regarded as meaning the country of the Asuras. llius then it is 
not unlikely that just as in India the progress of the Aryans was 


1 XiuiBl»tloiis. ti. XI. ]N«s S2. 
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contested by the Dasyvs, so was it contested by the Asuraa of 
Assyria and they were thus compared with the Dasyus in some 
of the passages quoted above. That the Assyrians were Mlec* 
chas according to the ideas of Hindus is plain enough. Tu later 
times especially when the Aryaim settknl in the region of the five 
rivers and afterwards when their religious system was developed 
in Brahmavarta, the reminiscences of the liuman Asuras and 
the fights of the Aryans with them, and their civilization led to 
the whole subject having transformed itself into a myth of the 
determined enmity between the Devas and the Asuras. It is 
said that the enmity resulted from a schism between the Avestic 
people and the Vedic people as regards the gods worshipped by 
them. The Devas worshipped by the Brahmans were stigmatised 
as demons by the Iranians and the Indians repaid the compli* 
ment by representing the Ahuras or Asuras as fieiids. But the 
objection to this is that Ahura is in th(^ Avesta the name of the 
Supreme Lord Ahura-mazda and the name does not denote a 
whole race of beings though it may be applied to two or three 
angels. The explanation, therefore, that our mythical Asuras 
represent the Asuras of Assyria seems more plausible. Thus the 
word Asura first (1) signified a “ living spirit ” “ of wonderful 
power,” and was used as an ejhthet of the gods, even of the most 
ancient of them Dyaus, Then it came to dfjiioto (2) a human 
being hostile to the wandering Aryans and the reason why it* 
acquired this sense is that they came in contact with the Asuras 
of Assyria as is shown by the iuscrii)tion under discussion. 
This led in later times to the sense (3) of a race of mythical 
beings hostiJa to gods. Without the implication of hostiloness 
the word came to denote (4) a Mleccha or a foreigner of 
that name. This is shown by the quotation from Patafljali 
and the >^atapatha Brahmana and also by the name of 
Mayasura to be mentioned below. The word Asura in the 
first sense appears entirely distinct from that which has the 
three last senses. 

In AV. VI, 108, 3, we are told of the wisdom which the 
Asuras possessed. They are credited with the possession of 
Maya or magical power in AV. VI, 72, I. The 8rauta Sfitra of 
Aivalftyana {X, 7, 7) speaks of an Asuri Vidya as the Veda of 
the Asuras who constitute the sulyeots ruled over by a king of 
the name of Asita Dhauva The Asuri Vidya is unquestionably 
magical skill and knowledge. Maya-Asura who had located 
himself in the Kharidava forest knew architecture and construc- 
ted an Audience Hall or a palace for the Pa^clavas in return 
for Arjuna’s having saved his fife while the forest was 
burning. Dr, Spooner, Archeological Superinteiidenlv Bengal 
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CSrcloi ridiculously enough traces the name Asura>*Maya to 
a reminiscence of the great god Ahura-MazdS., thereby 
converting him into a craven creature that had taken 
refuge in the Khandava forest. The Assyrians, we are told, 
cultivated the art of architecture and were known for 
their skill in building ; and it is more reasonable to trace the 
name of the architect of the Pandavas to an Assyrian or Asura 
proficient in architecture. 

But the question arises if the Vedic Aryans were as the in- 
scription shows, the neighbours of the Assyrians of the 16th 
century b.c., about what time did they migrate to India and 
settle in the land of the five rivers. If they took about 600 
years to reach the latter country and began their Vedic culture, 
t.e., the composition of the hymns and systematising of the 
sacrificial worship, after that period, the time that elapsed be- 
tween this event and the rise of Buddhism in the Oth century B.c. 
is too short for the innumerable incidents that marked the pro- 
gress of the Indians from the Vedic stage to the Buddhistic stage . 
This objection is cjertainly of great weight and to meet it we must 
resort to the theory of Brunnhofer that all the hymns were 
composed not in the Punjab; but Vedic poetry be'gan when the 
Indian Aryans lived in a moj*e northerly region. It is “ the 
work of the poets of North Iran from tiio (‘aspian Bea to the 
Punjab.” I should, however, correct this North Iran into North 
Mesopotamia or the region thereabouts. If my deriv^ation of 
the word Asura from the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is 
correct, the Aryans must have lived in their neighbourhood for 
a very long period .since the whole literature from the latest 
portion of the Samhitas and the subsequent literature is full of 
Asuras and incidents connected with them, showing that they 
had made a strong, indelible impression on the mind of the 
Aryans. The Vedic Hishis cannot be considered to have been 
in a condition of literary inactivity during their wanderings 
from their original home, wherever it was, and suddenly thrown 
into a literary mood after they reached the Punjab. The 
object of those who collected those hymns into ten Mandalas of 
the Rig Veda and twenty Kandas of the Atharva Veda was to 
look for any piece of composition existing in any comer of the 
Aryan country or in any family ; and comparative antiquity of 
composition wa.s not taken into consideration in arranging 
them, but other principles such as the identity of the deity and 
the number of versos were resorted to in forming the present 
collection. Then ten Mandalas and the twenty Kandas, 
therefore, may very well lie taken as comprising all the 
hymns and stanzas composed since the time the Aryans lived in 
their original bumoi whether in the north of Mesopotamia or 
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elsewhere and went on wandering until they settled in the land 
of the five rivers. By the middle of the 15th century b.O, the 
Indian Aryans had progressed so far in tho development of their 
religion as to conceive of five deities, one single and four arranged 
in groups of two each. These groups along with the grammatic- 
al forms of the names are exactly as they exist in the Rig Veda. 
A great deal of hymnal literature must have gathered round 
those names by that time ; and its origin may with Brunnhofer 
be pushed back to about 2500 b.c. The question remains 
whether the Indian Aryans settled in tho Punjab before the date? 
of the inscription or afterwards. The Aryans appear in India 
as divided into a number of tribes. Some tribes may have 
migrated before the 15th century b.o., but those who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Assyria must have gone afterwards. But 
that they did go is unquestionable. For they preserved the 
memory of their struggles with the Asuras who are compared to 
the Dasyus of India and of such other j)oints about them as 
have already boon detailed. Theii* memory, however, of the 
Asurya-Loka was certainly not agreeable to them. For they 
speak of it as enveloped in stark darkness to which those who 
coinrnit suicides are sent.^ The Madhyandin resoension * of the 
Bfihadaranyakopanishad condemns the ignorant to those re- 
gions and that of tho Kauvas •’ forgets that it was tho Asurya 
country and gives its gcmeral character only by calling it Amn^ 
dah or the joyless country. 

1 have thus siiiii)ly indicated a new Inio of research. To work 
it out fully by comparing all the necessary passages in tho Vedic? 
literature and also com])ariiig what we find therein with wliat 
tho Assyriologists have to toll us, is a task that at my age with 
my eyesight considerably impaired is beyond my ])ower. It 
will, of course, be taken uj), if found to bo a sound and a promis- 
ing line of research, by inti'Jligent and accurate scholars, who, 1 
see, are coming forward and who will luaiiitain our reputation 
for critical scholarship and will carry on th(‘, w^ork of research 
amongst us in a maimer to win the a])preciation of tho groat 
scholars of the West. * 


* Sec the verse referred above from the l^ivasyopanwiiad. 

* IV, 4, 14, page 45 of Boht. Editloa. 

» IV, 4* 11. 

4 The above oonsUtitute^ in a -.omewliat expanded form the observations 1 made 
at a maeUtig of the Poooa Literary aud Pliilosr^phicaJ Club held on the 16th August 1917 
lucouaeotton with the papdr road b* ^ it B lv.»lkai uii “ D4‘s as aud Asuras.'* 
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I.— Intioduetory— The Early HasaliiiM Govemon mi the 
Fonndatioii of the Gujarat Saltanat, A.D. 129S<14d8. 

“As it was the desire of the Eternal and UnchangeaUe One 
that the light of Islam and the practice of the one law should be 
made manifest in these parts, the rule of the three races of infldd 
kings came to an end, in order that the throne might pass into the 
possession of the people specially endowed with the faith of purity 
and the law of patience, and in order that the light of the sun of 
the true faith should flash from all four quarters on the obscurity 
of unbelief. This came to pass when Ala-ud-din was established 
on the throne of Delhi.”* In these magniloquent words does 
the bigoted author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi introduce his readers to 
the story of the establishment of the Musalman power in Gujarat; 
after the extinction of the “ three races of infldel kings”, namely, 
the rulers of the Chavada, the Solanki and the Vaghela dynasties. 

In A.D. 1298, in the very last years of the thirteenth century, 
Ulugh Khan, the brother of Ala-ud-diu Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, 
conquered Gujarat for the Delhi Empire, and ushered in the long 
period of Muhammadan supremacy in the province, which lasted 
till the advent of the Marathas in Gujarat in the middle of the 
eighteenth century.*|- Kama Vaghela, popularly known as Kar- 
an Ghelo, was the last and most unfortunate of the Rajput 
sovereigns of Gujarat; but “the clansman of Bhim Dev, the 
rightful successor of the lion-hearted Siddh Raj ” offered to the 
invaders a brave, though unavailing, resistance, and retained 
to the last, amidst all his misfortunes, a sense of the dignity of 
his race. The loss of his kingdom was made even more bitter to 
Karan by the loss and dishonour of his family. His beautiful 
queen Kauladevi, who had been captured at the fall of Anhil vad in 
1298, was carried to the imperial harem, and became the favourite 
Sultana of King Ala-ud-din. His more beautiful daughter 
Devaldevi was, after many v icissitudes, taken captive to Delhi in 
1306, where, after some years.she was married to the heir-apparent. 
The poet Amir Khiisru of Delhi has, in his cclebrat<^ poem 
fshqia, immortalised the loves of Khizr Khan and Devaldevi. 

After the defeat of Karan and the capture of Anhilvad Pattan 
in A.D. 1298, the Afghan armies proceeded to destroy Siddhpur^' 
and Somnath, and to sack Uambay— among the slaves captured 
at this place being Malik Kafur, the eunuch who l>ecame the 


• sir B- C. Bayley, Bi^tory of GuiaraU pp. »«-37. 

t This long perioa of Miisaltnan ascendancy in Oiijarat. extending over 460 
fiatttrally divides Itself into three parte, eu., (1) the mle of the governor* of the enriy 
sovereigns of Delhi (a.p. 1298-1403) ; (2) the rule of the AhmadalM Sultaiis (ad. 
1408-1573) ; and (8) the rule of the Hnghal Viceroys (A.D, 1578-1758). 
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aIl*powerful wzir ot Sultan Ala-ud-din in his later years. The 
resistance of Karan was finally broken in a.d. 1306, after which 
date he disappears from history. Even when the authority of 
the conquerors was definitely established, their direct sway 
appears to have been restricted to the principal towns from 
Jhalor and Pattan in the north to Broach and Surat in the 
south, and, at times, “they possessed little more than the encamp- 
ing ground oi their armies.” For a century after the fall of the 
Vaghelas, the province of Gujarat remained an appanage of the 
Empire of Delhi, under the Sultans first of the Khilji and then 
of the Tughlak dynasty, and was administered by Tuizima or 
governors appointed by the central authority. Pattan Anhilvad 
remained throughout this period the seat of the imperial gover- 
pors ; but the seeds of the decay of the city had by this time been 
sown, and some of its finest edifices were destroyed by the con- 
querors to supply materials for their mosques and public build- 
ings. With the Hindu rulers of the mainland and of penin- 
sular Gujarat, the. Afghan governors carried out a series of 
desperate struggles in order to make thc‘m either subject or 
tributary. In 8aurashtra, or Sorath, the decendants of Ra 
Khengar continued to maintain their ancient love of freedom; to 
the east, the centres of resistance were the Rathors of Idar and 
the Gohilfl of Champanir ; and in the centre, near Sanand, the 
representatives of Karan still held much of the country.* 
Apart from these struggle's with the Hindu chiefs, the whole 
dreary period of a hundrc'd years is unrelieved by any event of 
historical importauee, except that, from 1347 to 1360, the great 
Emperor Muhammad 11 Tughlak was personally in Gujarat 
engaged in suppressing a formidable insurrection created by a 
band of powerful Musalman adventurers and freelances under 
the leadership of Malik Tughan. The records of the early 
Musalman governors of Gujarat “ show suspicion on the side of 
the Delhi court and disloyalty on the part of more than one 
viceroy, much confusion throughout the province, and little 
in the way of govomment beyond the exercise of military 
force. 

But the material condition of the people of Gujarat, on the 
eve of the Muslim conquest, appears to have been, on the whole, 
prosperous, as can be gatherwl from the allusions of foreign travel- 
lers or the meagre references of the Muhammadan historians 
when they allow themselves to be diverted from the all-absorb- 


* The roya! line of t>he Vaghelas in Gujarat wa^^, after tho Muliammadau conquest, 
represented by tlie chiefs of Kalol and Sanand. It now survives In tlio person of the 
Chief of Sanand, one of the principal Talnicdars In the Ahmadahad district. 

I THimhfty iinsiHr^r, Vol. 1, rt, T, p. 217. 
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ing vocation of cihronioliiig nevef-ending military campaigns. 
Marco Polo, who was in these parts about a.d. 1292, says, In 
Gujarat there grows much pepper and ginger and indigo. They 
have also a great deal of cotton. The cotton trees are of very 
great size, growing full six paces high, and attaining to an age of 
twenty years/’* Again, Gujarat of about the year a.d. 1300 
is thus described : “ The air of Gujarat is healthy, and the 

earth picturesque ; the vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice 
a year, and the strength of the soil is such that the cotton plants 
spread their branches like willow and plane trees, and yield 
produce for several years successively. Besides Cambay, the 
most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth, 
there are 70,000 towns and villages, all populous, and the people 
abounding in wealth and luxuries.*’t 
We shall now turn to narrate the circumstances under which 
was brought about that memorable revolution, so fraught with 
consequences, which led 1 o the overthrow of the authority of Delhi, 
and the establishment of a powerful independent Muhammadan 
Kingdom in Gujarat. In 1351 died, near Thatta on the Indus, 
during an expedition against the refractory Sumra Rajputs of 
fx)wer Sind, the eccentric but powerful Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, leaving behind him a vast Empire which, already before 
his death, was showing signs of dissolution owing to the rebellion 
of distant provinces. The weight of this imperial inheritance 
was worthily maintained, for the next thirty -eight yeais, by his 
cousin and successor Firuz Shah (a.d, 1351-1388), and it was 
during the reign of this Emperor that Zafar Khan, the future 
founder of the independent Gujarat Saltanat, rose to fame and 
eminence. The stoiy of the rise of Zafar Khan's father, as 
related in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, is not without a touch of romance. 
It says that Prince Firuz, when heir-apparent, went on a hunt- 
ing expedition, during which he wandered from his companions 
and lost his way, and at length found shelter in a village of 
the taluka of Thanesar, in the Sirhind division of the Punjab* 
The chief men of the place were two brothers, Sadhu and 
Saharan by name, men of consequence and influence, who be- 
longed to the Tanka tribe of the Rajputs. The prince was hos- 
pitably entertained by the two brothers, and fell in love with 
their sister, “ peerless in beauty and loveliness.” After he had 
satisfied his hosts about his rank and family, he was offered the 
young lady innihih marriage, and set out for Delhi, accompanied 
by the two brothers, who had decided to follow his fortunes. 
Shortly after, both the brothers “obtained the honour of 

♦ Mftreo Polo, Vwle’8 Edition. II. 328. 

t Billot, History of India, HI, pp. 31. 32 and 43. 
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and, such was the piety and newly-kindled 2eal of 
JSahai an, that he received at the royal court the title of Waiji^al 
MuU^ ‘Mhe Huppuit of the State.” When Firuz Tughlak as- 
cend< d the throne of Delhi in a.d. 1351, Zafar Khan and Shams 
Khan, the two sons of Saharan, were, as nephews of the queen, 
promoted to the rank of nobles, and appointed to the office of 
cup-bearers ( 0hda4-sharnhdari). 

After some months of donicstic strife consequent on the death 
of Fiiuz Shah in 1388, his son Muhammad Shah III Tughlak 
miccceded in obtaining soveieign power at Delhi for four years 
(A.P. 1389-92), and it was in this reign that Zafar Khan was 
apfointcd to the vicero^T^alty of (lujarat in 1391, in succession 
to one Farhat-ul-Mulk Hasti Khan, whow* loyalty to the throne 
ot Delhi had fallen under gra^e suspicion.* As Firishta records, 
Zafar Khan Tce one d, on the e\f of hisde^paituicforPattanAnhil- 
vad, the scat of hjs \ iccroyfilty, the title of Muzaffar Khan, and 
had an almost ro>al se^nd-off, being piesentcd with the white" 
canopy and scailet pavilion, such as aic exclusively used by 
kings — a fitting presage ot his liitiii<‘ gr(‘atness He defeated 
the rebellieniH goveinor , and under his stiong rule the province 
ot Gujarat attained a high (l<"gi(‘e ot piospenty. 

On the (l("ath of the Sultan Muhammad 111 Tughlak in 1392, 
the floodgates of anai(‘h> weie t hi own open in Hindustan, which 
ended in the break -up and extinction of the once powerful empire 
of the TugliJttks, 'Faking a<l vantage of the cimI strife between 
the claimants to the thicme, and the resultant confusion, the 
terrible Timur I ang (lairerlane) eiossed the Indus in 1398, 
and led the hordes of Central Asia on that bloody expedition 
''which for a time eonveited Hindustan into shambles.” The 
utter prostration of the ecntial authority, consequent on Timur's 
invasion, supplied the neeessaiy impetus to the centrifugal forces 
which were tending to the dismemhennent of the empire of the 
Tughlaks, and among the many pioMiices which asserted their 
mdepeiidciu‘e, under their si'veral governors, was that of Gujarat. 

• 01 Farliat-\U-Mulk. tht* luwtorlaii Firi'4ita aaja tlmt “ he promoted, rather tlian sup- 
prcs'ied, the >u>rflh!p ol iUoI'< ” Tlwt lh< Muhaiimia<Iati M{i*ro> of one of the most irn- 
portant of tlie Imperial provinces should lia^e thus svniimthisett with the Hindu;^ durlnit 
a period of high religious fanatuism m Jndia, wae no doubt an unusual chxtuiustance. 
It i» \6ry possible that Fartiat*ul-MulK designed to eetabhsh hla independenoe, and, as a 
preliminary measure, made fi lends with the martial Rajputs, bv allowing them free exer- 
« Isc of their faith. His tondur t cveited the suspu ion of the learned and religious men in 
the province, and thei' deepatthed petitions to the Emperor for his removal, with the 
reeult that the viceroy waa recalled and Zafa Khan appointed in his place. The latter 
proceeded to Oujatat, where he was opposetl bv the ‘ unruly mler ’ {Namm be Nimmi 
uith an army of Hindus These were defeatecl in an action at the village of Kambhol in 
the district of Fatun, and Farhat-ul-Muik uas slain (1392) Zafar Khan gave orders 
that a town should be founded on the field of the battle It was called Jitpur, or * the 
town oi vlrtory ’ 
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n.— Sultan Hubammad Sbab I. (A D. 1408) and SiUtan 
HttaaSar Shah I. (A.D. 1407-1410). 

It was not Zafar lOian, however, but his son Tatar Khan who 
lirst assumed, during the lifetime of his father, an mdepend^it 
sovereign authority in Gujarat. This Tatar had been detained 
m 1391 at Delhi, when Zafar Khan received the viceroyalty of 
Gujarat, probably to secure the loyalty of his father. During 
the civil wars consequent on the death of Sultan Muhammad 
111 Tughiak, Tatar Khan had aspired to the iin|)erial throne, 
been worsted, and forcc^d to seek refuge at his father's court at 
Anhilvad Pattan. Finding that his father was obdurate jn resist- 
ing his ambitious designs for another attempt on the flu one of 
Delhi some years after Timur s invasion, Tatar basely seized his 
person, and, placing him in confinement at Asawal, assumed 
regal state and dignity in Gujarat under the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah (1403). His usurpation lasted, howev'er, for 
the brief period of two months, as his father (‘aus(Ml })oisoii to be 
administered to him when, in furtherance of liis cherished de- 
signs, Tatar was on the march towards Delhi. Tims, in the 
very moment of its birth and indeptuident existence, the (Gujarat 
Saltanat was stained in blood, and the dark criiru^ of Zafar 
Khan was repeated again and again liy his posUu’iiy : nor, 
as we shall see, did he himself escajK^ the jHuialty of his dt»ed. 

Zafar Khan, it must be admitted, was not ambitious of regal 
power, and, liberated from his conlinement, he would hav<^ jire- 
lerred to continue in senii-indejiendent charge of the province of 
Gujarat as governor. But, iu I4fl7, nearly lour years after th«^ 
death of his son, ht^ was induced by his nobles to assume the 
style and insignia of a sovereign ruier, * When the striking of 
coin and supreme authority ", sa^ s tlu* author of the Miral-i- 
Sikanduriy ‘'were no longer exercised by the bousc» of IX*Ihi, the 
nobles and officers representoil to Zafar Khan, at an auspicious 
time and favourable moment, that th(‘ g(»V{‘rnment of the country 
of Gujarat could «not be maintained w ithout the signs and mani- 
festation of kingly authority', !Xo one was capable of wielding 
regal power but himself. ♦ * * in compliances with thin 
requisition, in the year h. 810 (a d. 1407), ihr<*e years and 
seven months after the death of Sultan Muhammad, the victorious 
Zafar Khan raised the umbrella of royalty, and took to himself 
the title of Muzaffar Shall at Ibrjiur.'’* The* three years of 
Sultan MuzaSar’s reign (a.i>. 1407 1410) wore not marked by 
any important event. Already liefore his assumption of royalty; 
he had nominated bis grandson Ahmad Khaii> son of the Suttan 

* Bmyhy*B UQlamt, pji* SS, 84. 
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Huhammad, a yout& then but fourteen years old, as his suooes- 
sor ; and the tragic circumstances under which Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah met his death at the hands of his more famous grandson are 
thus recorded in the Mirat4~8ikandaru Some Kolis near Asawal 
having risen in rebellion, the Sultan sent his grandson Ahmad 
with an army from Pattan to subdue the revolt. After complet- 
ing a single march from the capital, the prince convened an as- 
sembly of learned men, and asked them whether a son was not 
board to exact retribution from his father’s murderer. All 
stated in writing that a son was so bound. On the strength of 
this decision Ahmad immediately returned to Pattan at the head 
of the troops, and presented a cup of poison to the Sultan to 
drink. “ Why so hasty, my boy 1 ” remonstrated the old man, 
**a little patience and power would have come to you of itself, for 
all I have is intended for you.” The words fell on unheeding 
ears, and the old king raised to his lips and drained the cup of 
death, after counselling the prince to punish the evil advisers 
who had prompte<l the foul deed, and to drink no wine, “ for 
such abstinence is ])roiwr for kings.” According to other authori- 
ties, Sultan Muzaffar, falling ill, abdicated the throne in favour 
of his grandson , but the circumstantial narrative of Sikaridar, 
given above, can hardly be dismisst^d as a fabrication. 
In this unfortunate manner perished the founder of the 
illustrious line of the independent Sultans of Gujarat, after 
exercising a strung authority over the province for nearly 
nineteen years, first as governor and subsequently as Sultan. 

Muzaffar Shah conducted many campaigns against the Bajputs 
during his long rule in Gujarat, and the son of the apostate 
Saharari appears to have been anxious to make his Rajput origin 
be forgotten by fierce hostility against the Hindus. The sacred 
temple of Somnath was once again, during his governorship, the 
victim of the religious bigotry of the champions of Islam; for it is 
recorded that he destroyed the temple, built a masjid, appointed 
icazis, muftis, and masters of the law, and established Islam 
on a firm basis in the ancient and venerable scat of Someahvar 
Mahadev (1395). In 1407 Muzaffar Shah conducted a great 
war against Sultan Hoshang (Alp Khan) of Malwa, who was 
suspected of ascending the throne by poisoning his father 
Dilawar Khan. As Muzaffar had been on very friendly terms 
with Dilawar Khan, when they served together under Firuz 
Shah Tughlak, he made the revenge of his murder the reason 
for invading Malwa. Hoshang was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and his kingdom put in charge of one Nasrat Khan, a relation 
of tlto Gujarat Sultan. Finding, however, that the people of 
Malwa were impatient of his rule, and that the Malwa nobles 
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had placed a near relative of Hoshang on the throne* Miwaffar 
Sh^h thought it prudent to restore his royal prisoner, who 
long begged of the Sultan to release him from the chains of 
imprisonment, and to bind him with the chains of obligation/* 

IIl.--Sultan Ahmad Shah 1 (A.D. 1410-1442). 

On the murder of his grandfather, Prince Ahmad succeeded 
to the throne under the title of Ahmad Shah, and began that 
lUustarious reign, the glory of which has shone undimmod for 
five hundred years. “Though thus the third Sultan of the 
dynasty,’* says Dr. Taylor, “ his long and brilliant reign of thirty- 
three years, his introduction of an admirable system of civil and 
military administration, his successful oxp<*ditions against Juna- 
gadh, Champanir, Idar, and Malvva, his building of Ahmadabad 
as his capital, all combined in the process of years to invest him 
with eponymic honours, so that from him the Saltanat is known 
to-day by the name of Ahmad Shahi.”* Not without justice, 
therefore, has he been regarded as the virtual founder of the 
dynasty “ *which was to maintain in Gujarat for nearly two 
hundred years a sway brilliant in its military entjrprizcs and 
in the arohitocture with which it adorned its capital, but 
precarious, ever disputed at lavish cost in blood and tr(?a8ure, 
and never effectually established throughout the province. 

More than on anyijhing else the title of Ahmad Shah to 
. - immortal fame in tho page of history reists 

Ahmadabad.^ on his foundation of Ahmadabad, the proud 
city on the banks of tho Sabarmati which he 
made his capital, and which has maintained, tluough tlio vicissi- 
tudes of the last five centuries, its position as the metropolis of 
the province of Gujarat. It was in a.d. 1411 that Ahmad Shah, 
with the advice and assent of his spiritual adviser and the holiest 
mfLn of his court, the saintly Shaikh Ahmad Khattu Gauj Bakhah, 
began the work of laying the foundation of Ahmadabad in the 
vicinity of Asawal. Among tho reasons which led tlie Sultan 
to select this site are mentioned his partiality for tho air and 
soil of the place ; his infatuation for the lovely daughter of Asa 
Bhil, the famous robber-chieftain, whose hold was A^wal ; and 
his desire to commemorate the spot where, on a hunting expedi- 
tion, he had seen the rare sight of the hare turning on t^* hounds 
and asssiiing them fiercely. According to Hindu tradition also, 
the Solanki Baja Kama (a.d. 1034-94), after defeating a Bhil 
chief, named Asa, at Asapalli, laid on the site of the victory the 

• Dr. Geo. F Th§ Coina the Gujarat Saitaaat, (Jaur, Br. Bor Alt 
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foutidatioD of the city of Karnavati. We thus find that the 
name of Asa BMl is connected with two events separated by ah 
interval of more than three centuries, and it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that the Musalman historians of Gujarat were applying to 
the city which Ahmad founded some of the ancient Hindu legends 
al>out Kamavati. There are, however, sufficient grounds for 
assuming that the earlier city of Kama, and the later one of 
Ahmad, were both established on approximately the same site, 
the immediate vicinity of Asawal.* 

It is recorded that the four boundaries of the new capital of 
the Gujarat 8altanat were lined out by four Ahmads who had 
never missed the afternoon prayer.f The first was that “ Pole- 

* AiMwal had lor long boon a place ot ^inportauco betore Sultan Ahmad founded hb 
new city on Its site or in its neighbourhood A1 Biruni (cir A i>. loao) mentions it as 
one of the principal places in Gujarat At the end of the elewnth century Kama Solanki, 
King of Aiiahllvad (1064*] 004), Cbtabllshed his new city near its site, and named It Xarna- 
vatl or Srinagar or Ilajnagar. (Han Mala) According to lOdri^u, \sa\val was in 1150 a 
well-peopled, trading, manufacturing and ri(‘h town (Jaubert, Kdrisi, 1 170. 174, 176) 
Here the great Emperur Miitiamniad bln Tughiak lialted \\hen ho came to .suppress 
the itisurrcciion ol the foreign Amir^ in Gujarat (1347) .Sultan Muliammad 1, the lather 
of Ahtnad Shah, made Asuwal his capital during hiH all too briel tenuic of royal puwei 
In U03. (Faslnllah, MtratH-SikaadarU ]>• S) Finally Sultan Ahmad in 1411 made it 
hie capital and traiistormod it into Ahmadabad. The modem Bubiirb of Isarva, to the 
north-east of the citv-wall, probablv represents part ot ilu* early city of .Isawal. But 
the presence of Aga Jihd's Mound, close to the Mosque of Rum Siiiari, near tlie Astodiya 
Uate (Briggs, of Oujaranhtra, p. 245-46) and the fact tluit, m 184H at leant, Asa Bh\l 
formod one of tiie wards or Mahalian of the city Ubid), go to show that the old town ot 
Asawal did not wholly remain outside the walls of Ahmadabad The well of Mata Bha- 
mtn at the village of Asarva is probably the oldest existing monument in Ahmadabad. 
and, along with the temple oi Bhadm Kali, a remnant of the ancient city of Asawal 
(Karnavatl). 

t The lollowiug intereiiitiug account oi the popular traditions connected with the 
foundation of the new capital of Sultan Aluiiad In given by Dr. Geo. P. Taylor: — 

“ The trausferenoe of the capital ot the Kingdom from Auhllwad Pattan, for six 
centuries tlie scat of Government, to a new locality dintant more than sixty miles, wan 
not a nuitter to be undertaken lightly , and hence sanction was souglit not only from 
lords temporal but from lords npirltual. We are expressly informed that for tliis 
purpose tile assent and leave of that Moon of the Faithful and Sun of the Kigbteous/' 
Shaikh Ahmad Uanj Bakhsh, wan received. But through him application was made to 
a spiritual authority far, more venerable, to w'Jt, the mysterious personage known to 
Muslim hagiographcrs a.^ Al-Khldr Khwaja. It^putud to be of the family of Koah, and 
the son of a king, be is .said to have descended to the regions of darkness (Zulamal), 
wliere he discovered the Fountain of Life and quaflTed its waters. And so he who bad 
lived in the days of Abniham is still alive in the flesh and may occasionally be seen in 
.Haered places such as Makka and Jerusalem. By some Muslim divines he has been 
uientlfled with the prophet Klijab, and by others with St. George, the patron Saint of 
England, Kow by the aid of the holy Shaikh Ahmad this ghostly being was invoked 
u> appear, and (rom him permiasioa was obtained to found a city on the site desired. 
Bat the sanction was coupled with the strange condition that four men, all bsaiing the 
auspicious name of Ahmad, be found, each one oi whom should, on no single day, have 
omitted the observance of what we may call the * canonical * noon-day prayer. !{|ia 
flainl and the buitan themselves had each fulAUed this condition, and a aeaich throagh 
Guiarat yielded other two, a Shaikh and a Mulia Ahmad.’^ (SarkhrJ^ its Aawt and U* 
kiitHt** In Offd September, 
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star of Shaikhs and Holy Men/’ Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, 
who traced with his own hands the west side, along the 
Sabarmati river ; the second w as the Sultaix himself, w^ho lineci 
out the east side , and the third and fourth were twc> 
Ahmads, a Shaikh and a Mulla, both high-born connections 
of the king, who respectively lined out the other two sides. 
The walls were completed in a.d. 1417.* They described 
fi circumference of about six miles, containing 139 bastions 
or towers, f The European travellers of the seventeenth century 
all mention the walls of Ahmadahad with wonder and admira- 
tion. The imposing river-bastion, hnown as the Manek Burj,J 
which stands at the head of the Ellis Bridge, and measures 
on the outside tifty-three feet in height, is said to contain the 
fourdation-stene of the city. The central or ro 3 ^al enclosure, 
called the ‘ Bhadra,’ was built at the same time as the city- 
walls, and fortified by walls and bastions.§ It was so called 
from its being erected round an old temple of Bhadra Kali— 

* Firlshta (Briggs, IV p 70) expressly says that Mahmud Begada caused the city 
l^e surrounded by a wall and bastions, giving the time by the date-line “ Whoever la ulth- 
in Is safe.*' This glvt*s H. 892 or A i) 1486. There can, however, be no doubt of tiu* 
statement, made in the Mirut-i-Ahniadi> that. Sultan Ahmad Shah erocU*d liotii the 
City and the Bhadra walls, and it is very proliable that Mahmud Begada only rep*itr^t 
the city- walls and bastions (Horn Gazr Vol. IV p 267 « ) 

t Originally there were 13 principal gates (one permanently closed) ami 3 small ones. 
Tlic details are («) on the north ftide. Shahpur, Delhi and J>orvapnr , (6) on the emt ttide 
Kalupur and Sarangpiir , (c) on the 'tonlh xide, Raypur, AstiMllya, Mahudlia (closed), and 
.Tainalpur; and (d) on the went ntde, Klian Jalian, Baykhad, Manek, (the three small citadel 
gates, Oanesh, Bam, and Baradari), and Kiianpur The principal gateways have usually 
ihree stone arches, with doors of Iron-plated timber. The Mahudha gate in the sontli 
wall was ill-omened, and was limit up and never used It is probably the Dhedriali gale 
mentioned Jii the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. Two gateways are of recent date, im , the PreinafiliHl 
In the north-east, Saracenic in style, built in 186t at a cost of £914 (tts 9,140); and the 
Panchkuva (five well) or N'a\a (ne^^ ) gate in tlie cast, built in 1871 for easy access tt» the 
railway station, at a cost of £ 1 1 4.'* ( Ks | J ,450) -A Vtde liOMitny Gnzett*>er. Vol. , IV. A hmrd> 
ntnxd, p. 208 and «). 

t ** The Hindus say that the Manek Buij i^ not the nibv tower hut Manek's tower, 
called after a Hindu monk (Ifora) who had to Ik* conclllate<l liefore the 5»alls were built, 
Everyday he njade a cushion and every night he pickiKl it to pieces, and ai he picked, the 
tlay’s work at the walls fell down The Hiilian found who was tnmbllng him and asking 
him to give another proof of his power, got the magician Int^) a small jar and kept him there 
till he promised to let the wall-huildiiig go on In i>eac.e. After this magleian, begidai the 
tow'cr, the great market Manekehok is said to have Iwen called, ami the tomb and shrine 
of Maneknath Oodaria, who Is said to have l>een l>url<sl alive, mav still be iieen.*'— - 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol IV, Akmedabad, p. 276 n, 

I The author of the Afirof-j -A Amatft states that the walls of the ^ettadd' were 
built by Sultan Ahmad I. (Major Watson. Vide Bom , Gazr Vol. IV, p. 275 n .) 
The Bhadra is square in form, enclosing an area of forty three acres, and the principal 
entrance to it is the lofty gateway to the cast, close to the temple of Bhadia Kail 
and Asam Khan's palace. It has at present eight gates According to Ogflby (16S0> 
the Bhadra was, except Kabul and Kandahar, consldereti tlie stronpret Mufliai 
fortress In India, and was commonly f<iTlffle<l by eighteen large and manv small guns, 
(AtJas V pt iOU). 
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l|ie auspicious form of the goddess Kali or IXirga^HRrliioh was 
^obabl} a relic of the city of Kanmvati. The preseiKt tem^ 
of that name, near the palace of Azam Khan* very probably 
continues to occupy its original site. 

From the Bhadra the city extended nearly a mile to 
the north, east and south. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, to support the statement, made by Sir T. C. Hope, 
that the area enclosed within the city-walls was reserved 
for the Jaithful alone, and that the Hindus were permitted 
to reside in the suburbs only. In his detailed account of 
the city, the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi mentions by 
name 110 suburbs or hamlets outside the city. Mandelslo, 
writing in 1638, makes the suburbs and dependent villages 
extend nearly seven leagues Tound.* “ Oral tradition, ” says 
H. G. Briggs, “affirms that under the dynasty of Ahmad 
Shah the larger half of the city lay on the opposite side 
of the river— at present the site of stray ruins.” All 
th/iBi) references servo to prove the existence of large and 
populous suburbs throughout the period of the Saltanat 
and the rule of the Mughal viceroys.-l In tact, without 
such a supposition, it is impossible to accept, even in an 
extremely rroctiti(d foini, the statement, often made, that 
the city could boast of a very large population. The 
whole area, inside as veil as outside the walls, was 
divided into vaids or qutrUis, and assigned to the 
groit nobks of the couit, vho gradually peopled their 
respeti^e mah^illas, and adorned them with mosques, to which 
they gav? their names, 

Ihe V ork of adoin ng thenev' capital with architectural monu- 
rui’diri:F<f v or thy of its ris ng splendour, pro- 

A1 rntd Hah. c< t ced af aco. “ In three years,” says Sir T. 

Hope, “the city vas sufficiently advanced 
for habitat on, end for upvardsof a century the vork of popu- 
lation and adoinn.cnt vas carried out vith unremittmg energy, 
till arch]t<cture could proceed no further, having satisfied 


• MaiideiMn. rovig*’$, p, 78. 

t " ThF a ithor nf tho wrltlna about tho middle of the eighteeatti 

centiirv, tiaMns of iio * ib’irhs Of eight of theee the origin U not given ; eighty- 

throe were foiiudotl utnior the Ahma.latiad Xings, and nineteen under the Mughal vice- 
rosra * * * In the time of prosperity the tuburhe probably differed greatly In ilie ; 
•ome wotild team, from the reference to them In the Mlrat-l-Ahmadl. to have been little 
more than a garden and a m')en[iie. Othere were much larger, * oonaiderable quartem, 
with ev8r>thing valuable ati«l rare, each almost a city.’ (BUrd’e MIrat-i-Akmudi, Sll) 
In Usmanpur there are eaid to have been 12,000 shops. Of the 110 names given, sliSit 
are stlU (1870) suburbs, thirty are viUages In the Oaskrol sub-divlalon, and seventy-two are 
deserted.** (Sombay QattUetr, Vol. IV% ihmedabad, pp. 827-29), 
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thd Mthetic And sooiftl wants of abovo two million souls. 

In the sixteenth century Ahmadabad came to be tegaided as the 
fines , and perhaps the largest, city in India, or even in Aiia. 
The Muhammadan historians axe lavish in its praises. This is, 
on the whole,** says Krishta, “ the handsomest city in Hindustan 
and perhap in the world.*’t We would, no doubt, at this day, 
consider this extravagant praise. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the glories 
of Agra and of Delhi w ere yet imcomplete, and Ahmadabad stood 
without a rival in beauty and population among the cities of 
India. During the course of the seventeenth century, however, 
the splendour of its monuments began to pale before the rising 
greatness of the Mughal capitals of Northern India. 1 he earliest 
and some of the most famous of these monuments date from the 
time of Sultan Ahmad, and we shall proceed to give a descriptive 
sketch of the buildings erected by him, the chief of which are the 
Triple Gateway, the Jami Masjid, the Sultan's private mosque 
in the Bhadra, and his mausoleum in the Manek Chok. 
**With so noble a city as his creation, it is not without 
reason that historians have delighted to link with Ahmad's 
name the proud title of Bani Ahmadabad, ‘ Founder of 
Ahmadabad.’ 


* Of the population of Hhmadabad, at the time of Its greatest prosperity, no deflnlK* 
information can be traced. .Tames Forbes in his OrieM states on the author* 

Ity of ** Mughal writers *’ that, about 1015, the city had a population of three millions; 
but his accuracy is extremely doubtful Sir T Hope speaks of '* above two million souls’^ 
of AAmedaOoMf, p. 27), though without any reference. Ahmadabad was prob* 
ably at the height of its prosperity during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and yet none of the available accounts written by European travellers about that time 
pednts to anything Uke so large a population, though Mandeislo (1038) says that the sub- 
urbs and dependent villages are nearly seven leagues round. (royrt 7 c#, p 78). According 
to the Aln-i-Akbari there were once 360 pwiw, of which only 81 were then (1500) (kmrlsb - 
ing ; according to Firishta there were, in 1600, 360 mahalku, each eurrounded by a wall 
(Briggs, IV. 14) The author of the Mlrat-i- Ahmad!, in one passage, says that the dty 
once contained 880 paras, and in his detailed account of the city, he mentions by 
name 110 suburbs. It Is not easy to reconcile these varying accounU of the slseofthe 
city. In 1780, when taken by General Goddard, the population was estimatsd at 
about 100.000 only. (Vide Bombay Oatetteert Vol. IV, Ahmedabad, pp. 258 ft,, £08 n. 
and 887 n,) 

t Briggs* Firisbta, Vol. IV, p. 14. The Idstorlan adds that ” the prindpal streets 
were sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages abreast.” But, as H. O. Briggs says, 

** the vehicles of the lordly of Hindustan, when of native manufacture, are never so wide 
as three feet between the boxes of the axles. Hence the streets were not gutte so wide as 
European Intelligence woiUd deem ” (CUt^ of Gujarasfdra, p, 247). Abul 0^*1 says of 
Ahmadabad ** There are a thousand stone maslldi, each having two large minarets and 
many wonderful inscriptions.” Apd again, **The situation is remarkably^ heatUiy, and 
you may provide yourself with the productions of every part of the globe ” (G)sdwlQ*s 
Ayki-i-Alters. Voi II, p 68) Elsewhere Abul Fad teUs us that Ahmadabad was one of 
the four dties where the Imperial Akbar permitted gold to be eolikid, the other three 

placmbetaig Agra. Bengal andKabuL (Blodnasnn's AiM-AkbsK, t, 81). 
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pierhape the oldest Muhammadan architectural monument 
in Ahm^abad is the building still kno\i^n as Ahmad ^ah's 
Mosque, abutting against the south wall of the Bhadra, and 
facing the present “ Gujarat Club.” The inscription in Arabic, 
above the central mihraby thus records the foundation of tht* 
mosque . — '' This lofty edifice and extensive masjid was built by 
the slave who hopes and the builder who takes refuge in the 
mercy of Allah — who is worshipped in masjids with bows and 
prostrations, who alone is to be worshipped according to the 
Quran verse : ‘ Verily the masjids belong to Allah, worship no 
one else with him ' — by the slave who trusts in the helping Allah, 
Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar, the king. 
And the date ot its erection is the 4th Shawwal, a. h. 817 (17th 
December, 1414).” Inside, in the north-west corner of the 
mosque, raised on 25 pillars, is* the Mulvk Khana or the Royal 
Gallery (popularly known as the Zanana or Princesses’ gallery), 
curtained to the east and south by ])crforate(l screen work. On the 
floor of this royal chapel is a small low' platform over which was 
formerly a magnificent canopy lu which, it is said, Ahmad Shah 
used to recite his daily prayers ‘ It may be remarked,*' says 
the late T)r. das, Burgess, that it is only jii the Gujarat mosques 
of the fourteenth ami first half of the fifteenth eentury, that these 
Royal or Zanaruj galleries ajjjK^ar. In the later masjids they are 
wanting, and the reason of this marked change is almost certainly 
that, in mosques built by courtiers and pri\ate individuals, no 
such separate chafiel w'as reipiired the luiilders, nor perhaps 
would such an imitation of royalty have been tolerated. ’’t 
Most of the materials used for the construction of this mosque 
are borrow ed from some H indii or rlaina temples, w Inch must have 
been pulled down toi the purpose. The pillars inside are largely 
taken from these temples, as some of them still hear reliefs de- 
picting mjlhical figures, but little <lefaceil. and one of them 
has traces of an inscription written in old Gujarati and dated a. d. 
1252. Thc])illars supporting the Royal Gallery are richly wrought 
and appear to have been all taken from a single temple. It is 
recorded that during the Maratha occupation of Akmadabad in 
1758 the mosque of Sultan .Vlimad Shah w as utilised as a store- 
house for w^ood and grass It thus came to be looked upon as 
desecrated, and has been but little used for worship since that time. 
When H. G. Briggs visited the mosque iii 1848, he found the 
courtyard abounded w ith lime -stuccoed tombs, the highest of 
which boro the appellation of Ganj-Shahid or ‘ Heap of Martyrs,' 
and was said to have been raised to the memory of the faithful 


• AI«o pftptiWrlv kitovii utKler the fiauip of tl»e Chhota Juma 
tB\irRes»»r* Ahmndahmf, riot T, p 18, 
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who perished iu a great battle iu the vicinity of Ahmadaba<l, 
and were interred here at the special desire of their monarch. 
Xo traces of this monument are now to be seen, 

Before turning to consider the gfeai .lami Masjid of Ahmad 
Shah, we shall briefly refer to two other mosques which date 
from the early years of his reign. One of these* is Raibat 
Khan’s mosque at the south end of the (nty, near the Janiaipur 
gate. It is believed to be the second oldesi mosque iu Ahmad- 
abad and built about the same time as Ahmad Shah's masjid 
described above, though no inscription remains to give the date. 
According to some authorities Haibat Khan was the fall uncle 
of Sultan Ahmad Shah, but, as Dr. Burgess says, h<‘ may pos- 
sibly have been a son of Shams Khan, the brother of Sultan Muzaf- 
far Shah. Another very old mosque iu the city is that of Saiyid 
Alam, situated at a distance of 15f> yards from the Khanpur 
gate, on a mound formed by the ground having been washed 
away by the rains The minarets have long since been lost, 
and the evidence of the age of the building, which they (uudd 
have afforded, is therefore not av'ailable hut, judging from the 
style, the mosque may bo assigned to a ])t*rio(l not Jat(*r than 
the reign of Ahmad Shah Over th(^ central mihrnh there is 
an inscription in Persian, but unfort nnaU\y the first word of the 
date is unintelligible The only reftTcnce we have in history 
to Saiyid Alam is that his son, a noble of the name of Saiyid 
Kasim, was the deputy of Sultan Ahmad iu Sorath in 1414-15, 
and in 1430 accompanied Prince Muhammad against the 
Bahmani Sultan of Culbarga. 

The Jami Masjid of Ahmadnbad. however, r(‘uiaiiis the most 
extensive and spkmdid of the religious e(^ifi(*e^ of the city, and was 
erected by Ahmad Shah at a distance of about 200 yards to the 
east of the Three (Hates, in the centre of a spacious and open square. 
The building was commenced in a i> 1412. and eoni]iJet(»(i aft(*r 
twelve years in a.i>. 1424 The mosque is one of the larg(^t in 
India, and has been (‘onsjdere<l by Mr. Fcrgu.sson to be one of 
the most beautiful in the Easf The fa(;t that, owing to the 
industrial development of the city, it i.s now' practically hemmed 
in on all sides by h<uises and shops, has considerably 
detracted from the pristine splendour of the building. The 
drawing of the fayade, made by .lames Forbes iu 1781,* gives a 
fairly accurate* i-o presentation of the appearance of the Masjid 
in the days of its glory. It was originally adorned with two 
lofty minarets which are described as elegantly proportioned and 
richly decorated. Unfortunately these minarets were destroyed 


* Kwbee, OrieM 
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during the great earthquake of June, 1819. The Maajid 
stands at one end of a large courtyard, which has a reservoir 
in the centre, and is surrounded on three sides by a covered 
corridor.* There are fifteen principal domes, with 252 
free-standing pillarsf (which, according to some, produce a 
monotonous effect), and the height of the masjid, in the centra] 
area, is about 45 feet inside. The vast majority of the pillars 
in this mosque have been specially hewn for the purpose, but 
in the Muluk Khana we meet with a number of pillars of Jaina 
workmanship, and of a date two or thi’ee centuries before the 
time of Ahmad Shah, showing that they are the remains of Hindu 
temples, which must have been despoiled for the purpose, f The 
material of the masjid is the usual fine sandstone found in the 
north of Kathiavad, but the pavement is of coarse white marble. 
The minars, when they stood, were of four storeys, and were 
known as the shaking minarets”, since they possessed the 
peculiarity, in common with some others in Ahmadabad, that 
when one was shaken, it communicated a vibratory motion to 
the other, though not the slightest tremor or agitation was per- 
ceptible in the intervening roof. Col. Monior Williams was the 
first ' scholar to draw attention to this interesting fact in his 
Journal, dated 31st May 1809, and it has since been abundantly 
verified, though no scientific explanation of this remarkable 
feature of the Ahmadabad minarets has yet been forthcoming. 
One comer of the Jami Masjid is occupied by the Muluk 
Khana or Royal Gallery, which is shut off from the mosque 
by a perforated screen between the surrounding pillars, and 
approached, as in Ahmad Shah’s Mosque, by an outside stair. 
Over the central and principal mihrab is a slab bearing an in- 
scription in two lines of elaborately interlaced letters. The re- 
cord is in language very similar to that which we have quoted 
from the inscription in Ahmad Shah’s private mosque in the 
Bhadra, and the date is ‘ the first day of Safar of the year 827 a.h’ 
(4th January, a.d. 1424), The Sultan here gives his full regal 
title of Nasir^ud-dunya wa-ud^din Abul Fath Ahmad Smh, 

* Helper of the World and of the Faith, Father of Victory, Ahmad 
Shah.’ At the voiy threshold of the lofty central arch of the 

* ** I9o embUucooed bontenoeft—which Forbes would introduce — grace the walls ol 
the corridors ; but, lo Ueu. single Forsian letters ol the NastaletQ character, some of which 
are fully seven feet in length, may be seen in lamp-black (or very sunllar material) 
along the N. W. and S. E. quarters of tlie quaiiraugle : these merely furnUb the nomial 
truths of Islamite laith." — (Briggs, H.O., CUist of OuJaratMra, p, 201). 

t Burgess, Arek. <nf Ahmadabad, Ft. I, p 31 

% **The Fortloo, over the southern entrance, betrays marks of a couple of figarea of 
the Brahsib Amtheon which the seal of Islamism bad not effectually effaced fKom the 
fOMMMri In which thev appear.** (Biigga, mtp, p. 204). 
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Jami Masjid stands a blank marble slab, which is believed to bo 
the inverted plinth of an image of Parsvanatha, the tw^enty-third 
Jiiina Tirthankara, brought from some Jaiua temple that^ 
Ahmad 8 hah had destroyed. On this slab the Faithful ’ are 
expected to tread as thc;^’' enter the mosque for thoir daily 
prayers. 

A porch and door on the east side of the Jami Masjid lead into 
an enclosure containing the Mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The 
Raumi^ a massive domed building containing a central hall with 
four square rooms at the corners, and four deep pillared veran- 
dahs between them. In the centre of the main hall is the torn)) 
ot the great »Siiltan, and on either side are those of his son JViuham- 
mad Shah It, and his grandson Qiitb-al-dia Ahmad Shah TT — 
fill of white marble btumlifully carved. Hero rest, in their last 
sU^ej), thc^so three Sultans of Ahmadabfi<l, unheeded by I he 
thousands who daily gather in the Manek (Uiok, the greatest 
hiismoss quart(^r of the city. The identity of the persons in the 
tombs in the adjoining rooms is not so deliuitely established, 
though there ean he Init little doubt that they are descendants 
of the royal house. The area surroundiug tht^ Rauza is 
oeciqiied by graves, among which there is one in memory 
of some children of (leiieral Pallantyno, a jiolitical officer Jn 
the service of the Kast liidiji (\>mpauy There is also an 
(mclosuro which contains an almshouse, or Langarkhmut, 
whore cooked nee is doloii out every afternoon to the poor. 
It 18 possibly from this circumstfuiee that the Mausoleum of 
Ahmad Shah is jjopiilarly known as Bad shah ka Hajim— 
haziri being an offering of food to certain Muslim saints, 
which is thou distributed to the jioor who attend. The Mau- 
soleum was ill all probability enacted by Ahmad Shah himself 
soon after the Jami Masjid. There is no original inscrip- 
tion in it; but the slab ovtu* the do(»r leading to the central hall 
records that the tomb nns repainnl, about a century later, 
by one Farhat-ul-Mulk,* 

Passing out eastwards from Ahmatl Shah s Rauza, and 
crossing the Manek (^hok streid, we reach the lofty gate- 
way which leads to the Tombs of the Queens, or Rani ka 
Hajira^ whore rest the remains of the Ahmad Shahi queens 

• The foUowiiM? it* the full reii«lorlug of the ins. rlption l<.fly tomb of Ahmad 

Shah, the King, whose dome rl^’aIrt tlie vault of Ueaven for height —though it had many 

ser\'ants, and though they alM'aj's strove to Keep it lu order, no one has yet rejpaired It 
in so splendid a manner as the perfect mind of that re^perted and exalted man, flic benefac- 
tor of the present generation, Farhat-iil-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing, liberal and faith- 
ful The date-line of bin office fenuro lias, with Allah’s help, been shown by the poet 
Yahya in the words * Farhatu’i ^fuIK ’ (giving the 5'ear A H , 04t, or Xp 15Ji7-S), This 
writing Is the work of Ahmad Ciihajju "(Areh. Mir. Hep. WeMn Iwlia. Vol. 11. p. 8). 

J3 
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on a stone basement raised ten feet above the ground — ^*^a 
noble mausoleum, where, beneath no gloomy darkness of a 
ponderous dome, but surrounded by the trellised cloister, and 
now brightening in sunlight r^iant as their smiles had 
been, now overshadowed by foliage graceful as their forms, 
lie the mouldering beauties of the zanana of Ahmad Shah.”* 
Sir T. Hope, however, appears to have been misinformed 
as to the identity of the queens, who are certainly not 
Ahmad Shah’s wives. We shall quote the more complete 
and accurate description given by Dr. Burgess. “ The 
principal tomb is one elaborately carved in white* marble, 
and surrounded by a Persian inscription in low relief. It is that 
of Muffhali Bibi, the wife of Muhammad Shah II, and mother 
of Mahmud Bigarah, and who, after her husband’s death, 
was married to the Musalman* saint Shah Alam. Near it is 
another tomb in black marble, once inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, 
and ascribed to Murki Bibi or Mirgi Bibi, the sister of 
Mughali Bibi, the first wife of Shah Alam, and a daughter 
of the Jam of Sindh. Both of these tombs are beautiful 
works of art and exquisitely finished to the minutest detail.” 
There are some other tombs in marble and beautifully carved, 
probably connected with the reign of Ahmad Shah, but no 
evidence of their identity remains. 

We have reviewed above the principal religious edifices and 
mausoleums of the reign of Ahmad Shah.f About the secular 
works erected in his time we have less to record. Of the palace of 
Ahmad Shah no vestige remains, though it is believed to have 
occupied the site on which now stands the office of the District 

* Hope and Fersusson, ul tupra, p 47. 

t We may mention one more tomb, though an humble one, called the Tomb of Sldl 
Badshaht situated in a corner in the west side of Azam Khan’s palace. A striking 
story in oonnertlon with this tomb was related to Uie writer of this history by his friend, 
the most genial and aooompltsbed of scholars, Dr. Geo. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad. The 
story goes that Sldl Badshah was the Kotval or Head Polloe Officer of the city under 
Ahmad Shah. One night, on taking his dally round in the Bhadra, he was confronted by 
a lady of tlie moat radiant beauty, who was no other than the goddess Lakshmi. She 
stopped him and said that she wished to see the king at the spot. The Kotval begged 
of her to excuse him, since, if he brought the king there at that late hour, and she had 
disappeared, his life would not be safe. The goddess reassured him. and promised that 
she would not leave the spot tUl she had seen the king. Sldl Badshah then repaired to 
the royal palace, and, waking the king, gave him the message The clever monarch 
decided to use this opportunity to the utmost, and effectually prevent the goddess of 
Good Fortune from leaving his dty. Feigning extreme resentment at his slumbem 
being disturbed, he exdafined. ** What If X should go there and find that she had 
disappeared V* With this he oidered the head of Sldl Badshah to be eat off, and then 
returned to his bedehamber. And hence it is that the goddess X«akshmt still remains, 
though tnvislMe, waiting for the king. It Is this permaneot pieseaoe of the goddess in 
the dty that accounts for the remarkable prosperity of Ahmadabad during the past 
fiye hundred years { 
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Colieoior.* A royal garden must have filled the space betwpen 
the Palace and the l^ultan’s private mosque in the south* 
west comer of the Bhadra. The Triple Gateway or Tm Ihfvam 
was constructed veiy early during the reign of Ahmad 
Shah, and still spans the broad street running eastwmds 
from the Bhadra. It consists of three arches, and on the 
faces of the two piers are carved buttresses.! The arches 
are 24 feet 3 inches in height, and there is a terrace at 
the top with three balcony windows on each side. Through 
this magnificent gateway, a fitting entrance to the royal 
residence, “ sallied Mahmud Bigarah, at the age of fourteen, 
to quell by his looks the rebellious nobles who disputed 
his succession, and, in later days, the newly appointed 
Maratha governors used to aim five arrows at one of its beams, 
and augur good or ill to their administration in accordance with 
their success in striking it.”+ 

As the Muhammadan architecture of Ahmadabad holds an 
important place in the history of Fine Art in 
Ahmadabad Archi- India, it is necessary to say a few words about 
tecture. genesis and character. From the time when 

Vimal Sha, the devout Jaina minister of the Solanki Raja Bhim 
Dev I, erected his superb temple on Mount Abu in a.d. 1032 
to the final conquest of Gujarat by the Muhammadans at the 
end of the thirteenth century, the wealthy community of the 
Jains had, by their patronage, exercised a powerful influence on 
the architecture of Western India. Hence it is that in the history 
of Indian Art the monuments of this early period in Gujarat are 
designated as belonging to the Jaina or the Western Hindu 
style. The Saracenic architecture of Ahmadabad owes^ its 
peculiarly elegant and pleasing character to the fact that it is 
essentially derived from the local Jaina forms which it replaced. 
Sir T. C. Hope says ; ‘‘ As to style, it was the singular fortune of 
the Muhammadans to find themselves among a people their 
equals in conception, their superiors in execution, and whose 
tastes had been refined by centuries of cultivation. While 
moulding them, they were moulded by them, and, though 
insisting on the bold features of their own minaret and 
pointed arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared hall, 


* The palace was probably caUed the BaAxhahi Divan Khana, its miiw wefe olMHred 
away when the Collector’s office was huHt some time In 18S0. In tlie offices sdjolnliig 
the CoUector’a may be ttaceil the remains of the royal fcommoeu w Baths. 

t “ The marble slab in the pier of the arob of the XHwvaza oommunioatei a piece 
of interesting Intelligence In Marathi respecting the principle of inheritance, fMied 
apparently by the late Sir James Carnac, when Besfdent of Baroda. (H* 0. Silgpi, 
CUiev vf p. 297). 

X Hope and Vergnsfoiw af p. 42. 
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the delicate traceriee, and the rich surface ornaments of 
despised and prostrate foe.’’"*' Not less important^ it must 
be confessed, was the dependence of the conquerors on the 
conquered in respect of the materials and the builders. When 
Ahn^ Shah decided to establish his capital on the site of the 
ancient Hindu city of Karnavati, he must have found there many 
old Hindu temples, whose destruction afforded him materials for 
his buildings. In the Jami Masjid, in Ahmad Shah’s mosque in 
the Bhadra,and in many of the earlier mosques of the city, pillars 
and ceilings are to be found that have been transferred from the 
older temples, and many a delicately sculptured work of art, 
scornfully thrown into walls and foundations, has been brought 
to light in recent years.f The finest edifices of the old capital of 
AnhSvad, and of the remoter city of ("handravati,} appear to 
have been ruthlessly plundered for material throughout the 
whole period of Muhammadan rule in Gujarat. For fresh 
material the conquerors resorted to the sandstone quarries of 
Ahmadnagar (Idar) and Dhrangadra, or the marble hills of the 
Ajmer district. The builders and artisans employed by Ahmad 
8hah and his successors were probably Hindus and hereditary 
craftsmen, though no reference on this i)oint can bo traced. 

* Jl(»pu uiid Forgusdou, ut gup, p. is 

t"Tbe variouB capitals and entire embellishment of the pillars of irindn Unc^ liave bwn 
bodily introduced into the mosques, wiiile the chisel had artfully (‘Itaced tlie ligures whioli 
graced Uie agreeable recesses given them liy the Iiulian SiJpi Mont> oi tlu} minarets have 
*th« Virfl-pAanfa or war-bell, the most atuicut and general dei oration oi the columnar 
architecture of the Jains, duspciidcd by a ciiani between caeJi UMtoon.’ ” (II. (i. Briggs, 
CUieg of QujarasMra, p. 

*' In 1875 among some fouiidatUms dug up inside of (Ue IMiiulrv were several large 
stone bitKiks witli Hindu curving due ol them liad a siioit inscription dated \.i>. 1303 
(1350 S.) These have been supposed to l»u louiuiations ol .Sultan Ahmads iitadei.” 
(ikmbay GtmUeer, V'ol. IV. p 275 n.) 

t *' The Islainites. in founding the new cit> of Alimad from tiie nuns of Oliaiidiuvatl 
and AnlUlvada, took from tliese cities whatever materials suiU'd tliclr purpose ” (TihI’m 
Ttapgig in We^itern hulia) Tlie ruins of tiie ancient elt.v oi t;iiaudravali arc to be found 
ut a small village of ttiat name, situated iu the Sirohi State in Ilajputaua, at the junction 
of the SlvaUin with the Bunas river, near the south einl of Mount Abu At one time 
Chandravati was a city of no small importance, l»eing tiie eaiiitul oi tiie Parmar clnefs of 
Abu, who were feudatories of tlie Solanki sovereigns of Anhilvad. The clrcumstanc cs 
under which It came to bo abandoned are unknown, tiiough the date mu) be put at the 
end of Urn fourteenth centiuy. Kven what remained of Its buiidiiig'i, after spoliation by 
AhttUMl Shah and the MuaUins, has been lost to us by the ravages of time and the utili • 
turian vandalism of modern times Its marble temples and esquisite sculptures and 
inranat have been * despoiled, sold, and converted into lime * II Briggs, writing In 
Ahmadabad in 1848, says, ''itinerant sculptors bring x'aluable slabs (of marble) from the 
ruins of tlie anolent city of Chandravati, and a rart-load Is proourabie upon payment of a 
couple of rupees to the Thakur of the vlUagc " oj Oujuraghtra, p, 2dl). In I8S2 

t lie Ki^pUUna-Malwa IUilway,was wuistriictcd. and its contMctors couipleteii the work of 
destrucUou. Sculptured mar bio fragments and images have been used by oait-loada on 
this Kattway to build Uie piers ol the briilges and uulverU, and to break up for metaUiog 
the penoKMOt way* (For foUer details ol the ruins ol Ohandravati tee Bntgett and 
Consotw, AreMIseUirgl Aiiti^tKSi »/ NnHhigrig Gujaryi, pp. 
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All these oiroumstanoes explain why the Saracenic arohitectui^ 
assumed in Ahmadabad a distinct local form, as it did in othw 
places, such as Mandu, Jaunpur, and Bijapur. * 

Beginning with the accession of Ahmad Shah in 1410, the 
Saracenic architecture of Ahmadabad continued steadily to 
develop for the next hundred years, until it reached its perfected 
form at the death of Sultan Mahmud Begada in 1511, During 
this period of growth and prosperity, the style assumed two 
distinct forms — ^the one a combination of the Jaina and Muham* 
madan elements,* the other almost wholly Jaina, made up of 
‘‘ constructive forms invented specially for the arch -hating 
Hindus,” Both the forms are beautiful in themselves. In the 
earliest mosques (those of Ahmad Shah, Haibat Khan and Saiyid 
Alam) a clumsy attempt is made to combine the foreign element 
with the local one, but without any success in blending the tw'O 
— ^the exterior being severely Muslim, the interior wholly Jaina. 
By the time, however, that the great Jami Masjid is built (1424), 
the two elements are completely blended and harmonised, the 
minarets and arched windows being successfully combined with 
the flat Hindu aisles. Then, for a time, about the middle 
of the century (1446-52), almost all that was foreign is given up, 
and wo have exquisite buildings erected at Sarkhej and Vatva 
which are almost wholly Hindu or tJaina in style, with only the 
slightest traces of Saracenic elements. From 1465 to the clos<» of 
the reign of Mahmud Begada, we have again a w^ries of mosques, 
allin the mixed style, but the Hindu and Muhammadan details arc 
so perfectly amalgamated (as, for example, in the mosipie of Bibi 
Achut Kuki, 1472) that “it requires a practised eye to detect 
what belongs to the one style and what to the other.” I'hat the 
purely Hindu style has, however, not been (juite discarded is 
clearly evideuciHl by the erection, in 1514, of the beautiful little 
Rani Sipari Mosque, “ the gem of Ahmadabad.” After the end 
of the century that we have been considering, the monuments 
become fewer and the style less perfect. “It is perhaps the 
evidence of a declining age,” says Pergusson, “ to find shse 
becoming the principal aim. But it is certainly one great and 
important ingredient in architectural design, and so thought the 
later architects of Ahmadabad. In their later mosques and 
buildings they attained greater dimensions, but it was at the ex* 
pense of all that renders their earlier style so beautiful and so 
intere8ting.”f After the conquest of the Saltanat by Akbar 


* to technical languago Uac ' mixed style * i» tho crnnfii nation of tlte arrmU^, firought 
in by tlte Muliaminadau oonaaerors, with the trabeate, whlcli the Hindu wurkitieA 
manipulated with such success. 

1 Feriptiwon, Sid. o/ Ind. and Had dnMUctme, Vol« U, p. 
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( A.i>. 1573), We find the monuments of every class becoming 
fewer and less pleasing, " but the spirit of art was inherent in the 
people, and whenever it had an opportunity it still cropped out, 
but more in their tombs and smaller buildings than in their 
mosques or palaces/’* 

The principal architectural beauty of the Ahmadabad mosques 
issaid to rest on Ihree features, viz., the exquisite device by whicli 
light is introduced into the body of the building ; the graceful 
minarets, and the delicate tracery. The mosques normally 
consist of three domes resting on squares of twelve pillars each. 
But the central dome is higher than the other two, the additional 
height being obtained by introducing two pillars in front twice 
as high as those of the side domes, and by two rows of dwarf 
columns standing on the roof of the side squares. In the inter- 
spaces of these columns is generally built a low balustrade, richly 
ornamented by carving, or a beautiful screen of perforated 
stone- work. A clerestory is thus formed, through which a 
subdued reflected light is introduced into the central apartment 
of the mosque in the most artistic manner, while at the same 
time perfect vontilatiou is secured. So far as is known this 
most pleasing method of illumination is found only in the 
Ahmadabad mosques, where it was early employed and remained 
constant and unchanged throughout. Whether the mode was 
invented by th(‘ Ahmadabad architects, or was borrowed from 
some other source, it is difficult to determine, though, as 
Forgusson says, like all good things in art, it is 
evidently the result of long experience, and the residue 
of many trials.' f Tinning next to the minarets, it appears 
that the architecture of Ahmadabad was the first of the Indo- 
Saraconic styles uhich systematically employed the minaret 
as an essential imrt of the mosque. Beginning with the first 
rude attempt in Sultan Ahmad Shah s mosque, where “ the 
minarets arc hardly more than pinnacles, ’ the architects of 
.Vhmadabad attained, in the course of a century, a degree of 
lierfection in iiiis respect which is unsurpassed by any other 
country, and iiroducccl examples which surpass those of Cairo 
in beauty of outline and richness of detail.” The Ahmadabad 
minaret is a part of the mosque and not merely a tower built on 
its roof. Except in the worst examples, it stands out buttress- 
like from the ground to the mosque roof, relieving its flat front 
wall. Above the roof it rises a round, slightly-tapering tower, 
relieved by galleries supported by most richly carved brackets and 
Hurroundedby delicately cut balustrades, and ending in a conical 


* Uopr aiiii FertfUMMni, mp. p. 03. 

t Uoptt <iad XQttfiM&aoii, p. so. 
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top of varied desigu.”* It is owing to this fact that wo oati still 
admire the rich and elaborate ornamentation of the minarSi though 
the upper towers of several of them have been destroyed by the 
earthq^uake of June 1819. The delicate and elaborate tracery 
of the Ahmadabad mosques has been admired by all who have 
seen it. It is found in rich profusion in arches, windows, and 
screens between the pillars. It is also employed to fill the niches 
in the minarets, and takes the place of the images which the 
Muslim could not tolerate. “ We can follow the progress of the 
development of this form/’ says Fergusson, “from the first attempt- 
in the Jami Masjid, through all its stages to the exquisite pat- 
terns of the Queen’s Mosque at Mirzapiir. After a century’s ex- 
perience they produced forms which as architectural ornaments 
will, in their own class, stand comparison with any employed in 
any age or in any part of the world.” f We need only add that 
the exquisite designs in the windows at the back of the Sidi 
Saiyid Mosque are one of the glories of India. 

As capital of the kingdom, Ahmadabad must have roinaJiied 

Mint- towns under the first of the mint-towms of the Gujarat 

Ahmad Shah. Saltanat, throughout the period of its inde- 
pendence. The mint name of the city appears to have been 
SJmhr Muazzam, ‘ the great city’; but no known silver (join of 
the period bears this legend, and only four copper coins of the 
whole series can, from their legends, be definitely declared to have 
been struck at the Ahmadabad mint. The conclusion to Ixj drawn 
from this absence of the name of Ahmadabad on the coins, is best 
stated in the words of the Rev. Dr. Geo. P. Taylor, an autho- 
rity on Muhammadan coins, to whoso scholarly monograph on 
The Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat all students of the history 
of the period are deeply indebted. He says : “ It is extremely 
improbable that duriag the entire period of the (iujarat Saltanat, 
the activity of the mint at its capital city should have been con- 
fined to the years H. 979, 977, 978 and 991 —so improbable, 
indeed, is this supposition that one may safely hazard the 
conjecture that the Gujarat coins bearing no mint name (and 
these are the large majority) were all struck at the Ahmadabad 
mint. This being known as the first mint in Gujarat, first both 
in time and in importance, it was not deemed necessary to r^ord - 
the name of the city on the coins that issued from it. Oh the 
other hand, tho comparatively very few coins struck at any minor 
mint in Gujarat would naturally bear, if only for purposes of 
differentiation, the distinctive name of the mint-town.”t The 

* BonOay QateUeer, Vol. IV, p. 265. 

t Fergoason, Hittory of Indian and Eagtmi ArehUeeture, VoL ll„ p. 230. 

t Tiiylor, Oeo, P., Tfn Coim of the Qa^ml SffUanat, 
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fldoond and later mint'opithet of Ahmadabad was Dar-al-Darb, 

^ tile Seat of the Mint/ and we find it present on se\feral xd the 
coins struck hy the Emperor Akbar at the Ahmadabad mint 
after his conquest of Gujarat in a.d. 1573, and on the few sur- 
viving coins of Muzafiar 111 (the last of the Sultans of Ahmadabad) 
struck during the few months of his second reign (a.d. 1583-*84). 
On other coins of Akbar we fiind that Ahmadabad is variously 
styled as Dar-uUKhilafat, “the Seat of the Caliphate/’ and 
Dar-m-Saltamt, “the Ifeat of the Empire/’ and on a rupee of 
Rafi-al*Darajat we find it described under the proud title of 
Zinat-ul4>ilad^ “the Beauty of Cities.”* 

Sixteen years after the foundation of Ahmadabad, the Sultan 
Ahmad founded a second city in Gujarat, which was also named 
after himself — ^Ahmadnagar (Idar], a.d. 1427. It was the out- 
come of his long wars with the troublesome Hindu chief of Idar, 
to overawe whom the Sultan erected a fork ess, eighteen miles 
from Idar, on the banks of the Hathraati river, round which the 
now city rapidly grew up. “ So beautiful is the natural scenery 
of this district that no visitor to the spot to-day will feel surprised 
that Ahmad made choice of it for a residence, and thought for a 
time of transferring thither the headquarters of Government.” 
Under Ahmad Shah, the new city of Ahmadnagar (Idar) rose 
to the dignity of a second mint town, and a large number of his 
coins bear an inscription to the effect that they were struck at 
this place. The honorific mint-epithet of this city is doubtful. 
Some of the coins appear to bear the legend SJmhr Mafmnur, 
“the city of great light,” though Dr. Taylor expresses his dissatis- 
faction as to the correctness of this reading. The period of the 
activity of the mint at Ahmadnagar (Idar), has been thus as- 
certained by the same learned authority : ‘‘ From the founding 

of Ahmadnagar right on till Ahmad Shah's death, each year 
witnessed an abundant issue of copper coins from the Ahmad- 
nagar mint. Indeed it would seem that every dated copper coin 
of Ahmad 1 w^as struck at that mint, w’hereas not a oinglc copper 
coin, <iated or otherw ise, appears to have issued from it subsequent 
to Ahmad’s death. Thus the period of activity of the mint at 
Ahmadnagar coincides with the last seventeen years of the 
reign of Ahmad I.”t 


The greater part of Sultan Ahmad's long reign of thirty-tw^o 


Wars of Aliinarl 
Shah. 


years and six months was spent in military 
campaigns, waged either against his own 
nobles, or the Hindu chiefs of Gujarat, 


or the tuo powerful Muhammadan rulers w^hose territories 


• Taytor, Geo. P., The Comi ti/tht Oufsrat SaUamt, 
t Taylor, Ofo. P., Iby. 
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adjoined those of the Gujarat Kingdom. During the firit 
years of his reign, he effected the task of putting down <he rja- 
b^ious nobles, many of them his blood-relations, who, led by 
his cousin Moid-ud-din (Modud), disputed his authority* Sultan 
Ahmad was a zealous Muhammadan, and under him, for the 
first time since the days of AJa-ud-din iChilji, a systematic at* 
tempt was made to bring the Hindu chiefs of Gujarat and Sorath 
(Kathiavad) * into subjection to Islam. As the author of the Jf imf- 
i-Sikandari says, “ along a line drawn from the city of Nahrwa- 
lah (Anhilvad Pattan) to the fortress of Broach the faith of Islam 
shone bright, but in the countries beyond that line the dimness of 
infidelity maintained its ground. In the end the efforts and 
perseverance of the Sultans of Gujarat (God's mercy and pardon 
be on them !) made all pure and bright.' Those who, urged by 
persuasion or compelled by force, embraced the creed of Islam, 
were treated with special consideration and assumed the position 
of Zamindars. Some of the minor landholders, sheltered in 
inaooessible natural fortresses, were with difficulty compelled 
to pay tribute ; others, less favourably situated for defouco, were 
driven wholly from their lands and lived the life of outlaws. 
“ The work, however, was never fully accomplished ; it was a 
labour of Sisyphus ; allegiance sat as lightly on Zamindar as upon 
Thakur or Rav, and notwithstanding many a boast of the arrogant 
Muslim, the restoration of peace and unity to Gujarat was 
reserved for other hands, a wiser and more merciful policy, and 
a long future time.” f 

With the greater Hindu chiefs of Gujarat the strife of Ahmad 
Shah was more equal and more prolonged, partioiilarly as they 
found a powerful ally in the Sultan Hoshang of Malwa, who, 
though a Musalman, was naturally jealous of the rising greatness 
of the ruler of Ahmadabad. In a. d. 1414 Ahmad Shah led an 
army against Rav Maudlik of Junagadh, who, being defeated, 
retired to the hill -fortress of Qirnar. The Sultan was unable 
to capture this stronghold, but he managed to got possession 


*!ni6 nAme Kathiavad is of recent origin. Throughoat the period of MUialfnas 
role, penlmular Gujarat was coinmoiily known as Sorath. a conupted form of tlie aaoiaiit 
Sanskrit name of Sanrashtta. The tritie of the Kathte entered the penituniia after the 
estahttshiaeiit of Muhammadan power in Gujarat, and, as late as the middle of the ISth 
century, the name Kathiavad was apidied to only one of the siib<dl visions of Uie pentBSUla* 
** In the disorders that prevailed during the latter part of that century* the Kethls ankle 
thenwelvei oonepioiious. As it was from the hardy horsemen of thie tribe that the 
tribHte-esnotlng MStatbas met with the fieroest resistonoe, they came to epsiJt of the 
iriMle pealnsola as the land of the Kathis. This use was adopted hy the early BcfttMl 
onosmaiidJMmMaoecoDtiniied.'*-^^^ OacrtWol.I, Pt. I, p. 209, 
t Bnyley'e Misftry of (JuJurat, p. 97. 

t Jfmlm am aate* vd. i, p. m. 
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of tlie fortified citadel of Jonagadh. The power of the Bav 
was broker^ he gave in his aUegianoe, and ^eed to pay 
tribute. ‘"The light of Islam did not shine fully over 
the ccmntry on this occasion,” and the final conquest of 
Junagadh was reserved for the arms of the Sultan Mahmud 
Begada, when the Bav accepted the faith of the Prophet (a. d. 
1470). In 141 5 Sultan Ahmad went with an army to destroy 
the temple of Siddhpur,* on the Sarasvati river. Four years 
later, the citv of Sanli^eda Bhadarpur, south-east of Baroda, was 
captured, a fort raised and a mosque built in it. Among other 
Hindu chiefs whom Ahmad Shah brought to a feudatory state, at 
different periods during his reign, were the rulers of Idar, Cham- 
panir, Nandod, and Jhalavada. But, of these Rajas, the oppo- 
sition of none was so prolonged, and maintained with such pertina- 
city, as that of the Rav Punja of Idar, who, when hard pressed, 
retired to the hills, only to return when the danger was over. 
We have already mentioned the foundation, in 1427, by the 
Sidtan Ahmad, of the fortress and city of Ahmadnagar, on the 
hanks of the Hathmati, ten kos from Idar, to overawe this 
refractory feudatory. Tradition states that he also founded the 
fort of Sadra,in a strong position on the banks of the Sabarmati, 
about half-way between Ahmadnagar and his capital. In A.©. 
1428, the Sultan pursued the Rav into the hills, where, during a 
skirmish, the latter was entrapped in a precipitous defile. The 
Rav’s horse shied at the Sultan’s elephant, and fell into the 
abyss, and Punja, says the chronicler, “ gave up his soul to' the 
lord of hell.” His sou sought forgiveness and promised to pay 
an annual tribute, yet ho and his successors continued to main- 
tain, for nearly two couturies, the same intermittent and guerilla 
warfare against the rulers of Ahmadabad, and retained their in- 
dependent existence after the Sultans of the Ahmad Shahi dynasty 
hadpassed away. The martial valour that distinguished the rulers 
of Idar in the fifteenth century has remained uudimmed to this 
day, and its valiant chief, H. H. Maharaja Col. Sir Pratap 
Singh, has worthily maintained the traditions of his Rajput 
ancestry in many a glorious battlefield on behalf of the 
British Raj. 

We turn now to review Sultan Ahmad’s wars against his two 
great Muhammadan neighbours on his eastern and southern 
frontiers. During this reign the celebrated Sultan Hoahang of 

* Tlte splendid temple of iludmiuahiil»y» (RudraidAlA) «t Stddhpiff. louiided by 
Mulnii Soliuikl lu A.D. D44. and eubeeiiuently recoontirticted and embdUshed by tbe snil 
Sfcidh about A.0. 1143, wai roUiteMly demoUdied by the Mohammadana on fwo 
neparato oooailoiis, 0rtt by Ulugb Shan In A.n. 1S9S, and later by Siiltaa Ahmad 
Shah in jrnly 1415> aa mentioned above« 
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Malwa^ ** twice penetrated into Gujarat, and his kingdom was, 
in turn, thrice invaded by Ahmad Shah.’* These canipai|nEi8 
are described at tedious length by the Muhammadan historians ; 
but the monotonous narrative which they give of surprises and 
repulses, of conquests and defeats, contains hardly anything of 
interest or importance to detain our attention. In the course of 
the wars against Malwa, Ahmad Shah built the fort of Dohad, 
now in the Panch Mahals district, and of Jitpur in Lunavada, 
twelve miles north-east of Balasinor. After 1422, when his 
namesake Ahmad Shah (Wali) Bahmani of Giilbarga usurped 
the throne of the Deccan, the relations of the Gujarat ruler 
with his neighbour on the south were unfriendly. In a. i). 1481," 
on the death of ‘ Bai * Qutb, who held the island of Mahim 
(now the northern part of the island of Bombay) on behalf 
of the Gujarat Sultan, Ahmad Shah Bahmani decided on the 
conquest of the whole of the Northern Kcnkan. He therefore 
sent his trusted noble Malik Hasan, better kno^n by his title 
of Malik-ut-Tujjar (“ the Lord of the Merchants *’), to carry out 
his object, with the result that the latter took forcible posses- 
sion of the island of Mahim and the neighbouring districts. 
In order to repel this wanton attack on a Muhammadan 
territory, Sultan Ahmad sent an army under the command 
of his son Prince Zafar Khan. At the same time ho ordered 
his fleet— -this is the first mention that we have of the fact thal 
the Sultans of Ahmadabad had a navy — to be collected 
from the ports of Patan (Prabhas), Div, Gogha and (*ambay 
and to sail to the Konkan coast in order to co-operate with the 
land forces. Some seven hundred vessels were fitted up, and 
sailed to the south under the command of Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, 
Thana, which ]>elouged to the Bahmanis, and was at this time 
the chief city in the Northern Konkan, was invested both by 
land and by sea, and capitulated to the Gujaratis. The island 
of Mahim was ultimately recovered, and many of the men of 
Malik-ut-Tujjar were taken prisoners in their attempt to escape* 


* In 1401, ill the disruption of the Tughlak Empire aft/or the terrible Invasion of 
Tlmai Xiang, Diiawar Khan Ohori, Imperial governor of Malaa, declared Ids Independenoe 
and prodaiined himself king at Dhar, the ancient capital of the pr<»vince. He was suc- 
ceeded by his more celebrated eon Alp Khan, under the tiUe of Suttan floehang Ohori 
(A.D. 1405-143fi). Sultan Hoshang, a restless soldier, conducted many campaigns 

hts neighbours, and was an inveterate enemy of Ahmad Shall Of OulArat. It has 
been said of him, however, that fortune never smiled on him. He built Hoshangabad 
on the Narbada, and transferred lii4 capital from Dhar to the famous hUI-fortress of Maitdu , 
which he fortifled, and beautiSed with many public edifices. In the Intervals of his wars 
lie devoted himself to the completion and adornment of Ills new mountain-capital, which 
lemains, though mined and deserted, a noble memcdal of his greatoeii. An eahaiutivo 
dsicrtptloB of Mandu and Its remains wfU be found In Jeir. Bega Br. JR. A. Bsofslg, 
Vd. XXK U8S&X PP* lb4-201 ; and in Vol. UX (IfiORX PP* 87S-80L 
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W 0 are also informed that, in 1432, jPrince Fateh Khah, anhtber 
non of Ahmad bhah, married to the daughter of the Bai of 
Midiim* Ihis contest between Sultan Ahmad and the Bahmani 
sovereign for the possession of Mahim, is the first notice ne have 
of the exercise of sovereignty by the Musalman lulers of Gujarat 
over lands further south than the neighbourhood of Surat. 

The history ol the island of Mahim cannot be without interest 
to us, since, together with the adjacent island of Mumba Devi, 
it has now developed into the splendid metropolis of Bombay. 
It appears that the Solanki Bhim Dev I occupied Mahim with 
his followers after the capture of Anhilvad by Mahmud of Ghazni 
during his ex])editjon against Somnath in a.d. 1024, and from that 
time the island remained subject to the authority of Anhilvad 
until the fall of the Vaghela dynasty. As no record remains 
of a Musa! man conquest of this detached quarter it is probable 
that Bombay and the northern Konkan fell into the possession 
of the Muhammadans on the extinction of the Vaghela d 3 masty 
in A.n 1298, as part of the recognised territories of the lords of 
Anhilpur.^ Throughout the fourteenth century, Mahim, with its 
neighbourhood, must have been a dependency of, or tributary to, 
the Afghan viceroys of Gujarat, and at the end of that century 
it became subject to the newly established Gujarat Saltanat. 
It is probable that the Rai Qutb, mentioned above, was, in his 
origin, a tributary local Hindu prince of Mahim, who embraced 
Islam, and was permitted by the Gujarat king to retains nominal 
independence, and to govern the place on his behalf . By marrying 
his son to the Rai’s daughter, Sultan Ahmad consolidated his 
claim to Mahim, vhich remained subject to his successors until 
the arrival of the Portuguese there in a d. 1534. It appears, 
however, that the Sultans cbd little U) improve its condition, 
except, if tradition speaks truly, the plantation of some fruit 
trees in the island during the reign of the famous Mahmud 
Begada. But for the few sanctuaries of the Pira at Mahim, 
which are still annually frequented by large numbers of the 
Bombay Musalmans, no durable monument remains to attest 
Muhammadan sway over this island for more than two centuries. 

Of Ahmad Shah^ < 2 lvil and military administration some 
Ahmad Shah’s account has been given us by the author of 
Administrative the M inU^i-Sikandari y who also informs ns 

System. that the arrangements were made under 

the advice of ministers of integrity and nobles of wisdom and 
experience.^' The soldiers were paid half in cash from the 

« Aeoordiiis to Dr. J. Qvtmm da Cuahs, however, “ ia ISia the Mttsslinsa smiy 
oocniM, hr ofte orthe Bmpemr IfolMuak^lfilifaD and Sslsette/'-^iW Ori§ia # AMsIaf . 
U Kxtm asmber, JLOOO, p. $7^ 
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treasi]iry> and half by grants of land. This system served the 
purpose of attaching them to the foil, and interested heart and 
sonl in the protection of the countiy, for the safety of their fidbds 
and houses ; and, on the other hand, the n oney portion of tkeir 
atto^anoes — ^which was regularly paid monthly without eiu^use 
or^ delay — enabled them to equip and maintain themselves for a 
campaign without getting into debt. The soldier, when on 
active service, also felt at ease regarding his family, which 
could draw its support during his absence from his jagir. As 
regards financial officers it was arranged that two persons were 
to have joint charge of each office, and, in order that they might 
act as checks on each other, they were to be selected from differ- 
ent classes : one from the personal followers of the Sultan, the 
other from the local nobility. Thus peculation was prevented. 
The amils, or revenue officers, of the districts -were appointed on 
the same principle. All these arrangements are said to have 
been made by the Sultan Ahmad during the tw o years following 
the last campaign against Eav Fiinja of Idar, a. p. 1428, when 
he remained in his capital, occupied in bringing his own countiy 
into order, and did not concern himself with any foreign matters. 
The system thus introduced continued in operation until the end 
of the reign of Sultan Miiyaffar TJ, sou of Sultan Mahmud 
Begada. 

Of the strict and impartial administration of justice during the 
whole of Sultan Ahmad’s reign two instances are recorded. His 
own son-in-law, “ in the arrogance of youth and the pride of his 
royal alliance,” committed murder. The to whom the Sultan 

referred the case, compromised the offence with the heirs of the 
murdered person for forty camels as the price of blood. The 
Sultan declined to allow this decision, declaring that it might 
encourage persons, powerful at court, to commit similar offences, 
relying on their interest with the Sultan. He ordered the kazi 
to hang the young man in the market place, and, after exposing 
the body for a day, to remove it for burial. The salutary effect 
of this punishment lasted through the whole of the reign. There 
is another story. One day the Sultan, sitting in the upper ^art 
of his palace, watching the Sabarmati in flood, saw a black object 
tossing about. He ordered the same to be brought in, and it 
proved to be a large earthen jar, which contained the body of a 
murdered man, wrapped in a blanket. The potters of the city 
being summoned, one of them identified ihe jar at made by him- 
self and sold to the headman of a certain village. The hetman 
was arrested, and, on enquiry and trial, it was proved thet he had 
kUM a grain merchant and set him adrift in tim jar. He wm 
eeufonoed to death. 
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In spite of all the glory of his conquests, and the lnsto that 
surrounds his adminii^ation, it must be admitted that the hiuid 
of Ahmad Shah* was heavy on his Hindu subjects. His vocation 
was to destroy as much as to build, and throughout his reign his 
efforts were directed towards breaking down the liberties, the 
temples, and the faith of the Hindu chieftains of Gujarat. The 
appointment of a special officer, named Taj-ubMulk, commi6> 
sioned to destroy all idolatrous temples in Gujarat, and the de- 
mands made by the Sultan for the daughters of the Hindu chiefs 
to replenish his harem, provoked, however, the most determined 
resistance. The late Mr. A. Kinloch Forbes has, in his i?as Mala 
— that delightful symposium of the Hindu bardic chronicles of 
Gujarat — given us, under the title of “The Courtships of Ahmad 
Shah,** a vivid idea of the spirit in which the Sultan's demands 
were received by hia Kajput feudatories, still proud of their 
ancient lineage and jealous of the honour of their race. Two 
illustrations will suffice. Sainaut Singh, Chief of Boola, had a 
beautiful daughter whom the Sultan wished to espouse. Feigning 
pleasure at the demand, the chief fixed a day for the marriage, 
and invited the Sultan to hia territory. WTien Ahmad Shah 
arrived at Beola he was attacked by five thou sand armed Raj- 
puts, and had to carry on a campaign for five months, at the end 
of which Samant Singh escaped ^^ith his daughter, and nmrried 
her to the Rav of Idar. the invet<‘rate foe of Ahmad Shah. The 
gallant chief of Matar was less fortunate. He was invited to the 
Cimrt and thrown into prison on his refusing to stain the honour 
of his house by marrying his daughter to the Sultan. His wife 
obtained his liberation by siUTendering the beauty, named 
Raniba, to the Sultan without her hu8band*s knowledge. On his 
return home the Rajput asked for his daughter, and w'ould not 
touch food until she had been presented. His w ife at length 
told him what she had done in order to end his imprisonment. 
“The Rajput rose, quick as thought, and seized his 
sword ; his wife cast her arms round him, but he dashed her 
from him to the ground, plunged his sword into his breast, 
and expired.*** 


Like unto tlxe remorse of Mulraj, the founder of the Solanki 


private life of 
Ahitiad Shah, 


dynasty, for the ruthless slaughter of the 
scions d the Chavada race, w^as the long and 
bitter x>cnitence of Sultan Ahmad lor the 


dark deed by which he hastened his elevation to the throne. Dr. 


Taylor observes : “ The scrupulous observance of religious ritual 
that marked the after years of Ahmad's life, finds perhaps its 
best explanation in the assumption that, profoundly penitent, 


rotXMB, Yfji X, p. 341. 
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he was seeking thus to expiate his terrible crime. In the Jami 
Masjid of Ahmadabad is still shown in the Boyal Gallery — the 
Mfduk Khana — a, low dais with its marble surface worn away by 
Ahmad’s feet, attesting his so frequent prayer-prostrations. 
Tradition also tells us that his home-life was severely 
simple, his personal expenses being restricted to tiie sum 
received from the sale of caps made by his own hands. 
It is further significant that his after-death title is 
Khvdayagan-i^Ma^hfur, "the great lord forgiven,” thus be- 
tokening that ‘ Allah the Pitiful, moved by the prayer of 
forty believers, had spread his forgiveness over the crime 
of Ahmad’s youth’.”* 

Judging from the standpoint of the injunctions of Islam, and 
the standard cf his time, Ahmad Shah was 
Kstoate of Ahmad almost a pattern monarch, and, if construc- 
s reign. statesmanship be the test cf greatness, 

his claim to high place among the rulers of India in the fifteenth 
century cannot be denied. Among the Sultans of Gujarat there 
is only one name which challenges comparison with his, and the 
fame of Mahmud Begada equals, though it does not surpass, that 
of the founder of .^madabad. Sultan Ahmad ascended the 
throne at the age of twenty, and was only fifty -two years old at 
the time of his death. He had atoned, by long and bitter 
remorse, for the dark deed by which he had gained the throne ; 
but the memory of his crime seems to have lingered with him till 
life's close, for he was never known to laugh. His piety is 
the constant theme of tho Muhammadan historians, who point 
out that from his youth to tho last day of his life ho never 
neglected to say his morning xjrayers. He was a disciple of the 
throe great religious teachers of Islam who flourished in Gujarat 
at that time, viz,, Shaikh Rukii-ud-din, a descendant of the 
great Khwaja Moin-ud-din C'hishti of Ajmir ; Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu, who lies at SarkheJ ; and the Bukharan Shaikh 
Burhan-ud-din, siirnained Qutb-ul-Alam (the father of the more 
famous Shah Alam), who lived at Vatva and is interred there. 
Ahmad Shah was a wise administrator, and justly enforced 
the laws on all his subjects, and the people prospered during 
his reign, as is amply shown by the increase of the revenues of 
the state, which continued up to the time of Muzafiar Shah 11. 
He was also an active and successful soldier, “ ready for the 
most part to assist a Muhammadan friend ; readv, alsof with 
or without pretence, to attack an idolatrous neighbour, and to 
extirpate idol-warship whenever he could.” The JBfindu chiefs. 


* Uybx, e., €fo(09 (Tsidiw 
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BO doubt, bitterly reeeated his demands for their daughtos in 
marriage ; but it must be remembered that these mweriages 
were insisted upon everywhere in India by the Muhammadan 
rulers, in a great measure from motives of policy. If he be 
forgiven for ms fierce bigotry and relentless warfare against 
the Hindus, it must be confessed that he was a sovereign 
far above the average, who has been rightly regarded as 
the virtual founder of his d 3 rnasty. Sultan Ahmad is still 

a name of power among the Musalmans of Gujarat, by 

whom he is not more honoured for his success in war 
than for his piety and justice. The foundation of Ahmadabad 
has set the seal on his fame, and, as long as the 

metropolis of Gujarat continues to exist, and to advance 
along the path of power and pros^rity, so long will 

the name of its founder remain enshrined in the memories 
of its citizens. 


IV-*Saltan Muhammad Shah II (A.D. 1442-1451). 

Sultan Ahmad died in his capital in A. D. 1442, and was 
buried in the mausoleum in the Manek Chok, which he had 
raised for himself during his lifetime. His son Muhammad 
Shah succeeded to the throne under the title of Ghiyath-al- 
dunya wa al-diti (Aid of the World and of the Faith)* 
and reigned for the next nine years. The new ruler • 
inherited neither the forceful character nor the military 
genius of his great father. In the words of Sikandar, 

He gave himself up to j^loasure and ease, and had no 
care for the affairs of Government, or rather the capacity 
of his understanding did not attain unto the lofty heights 
of the concerns of State.” He was of a generous and 
pleasure-loving disposition, and his prodigal liberality earned 
him the epithet of Zar-Bal^h or the Gold-giver. 

In A. D. 1445, Sultan Muhammad, in continuation of his 
father's policy, led an armv against the Bav of Idar, 
who sent envoys to ask for forgiveness. The envoys were 
accompanied by the Rav's daughter, and the Sultan was 
so fascinated with her beauty, that he married her, 
and oonfirined her father in his. kingdom. In a. d. 1451, 
Muhabimad Shah proceeded to reduce the fort of Champanir. 
Its ruler, Raja Gangadas, was defeated in open battle, and 
betook himself to his fortress, which was invested. Knding 
his garrison was in straits, the Raja, by the offer of a 
han^ome payment, iavited the assistanoe of Sultan Mahmud 1 
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Kh^ji of Malwa* ; and the latter, “ in base greed, and heedless 
of his duty to Islam accepted the terms. When he arrived 
at Dohad, which belonged to Gujarat, and was the frontier fortress 
between the two Muslim kingdoms, Sultan Muhammad Shah 
thought it expedient to raise the siege of Champanii* and to retire. 

like many usurpers who have raised themselves to royal 
power, Sultan Mahmud Khalji was a brave and ambitious 
soldier, and proposed nothing less than to annex the kingdom 
of Gujarat to his own. The MiraUi-Sikandari relates f that 
he was a friend and disciple of darveshes, and now tried to effect 
his object with the spiritual assistance of Shaikh Kamal, J who 
was regarded as a very holy man in Gujarat, and with whom 
the Malwa ruler had long been on terms of intimacy. Mahmud 
Khalji, therefore, wrote to Shaikh Kamal at Ahmadabad that, 
if through the blessings invoked by the saint from the Almighty, 
the kingdom of Gujarat came into his hands, ho would establish 
for the saint a monastic refectory, and settle on him a stipend 
of three crores of Gujarat tankas, equal to that enjoyed by 
Shaikh Ahmad Khattu. He also sent Shaikh Kamal five 
hundred gold tankas of full w^eight as a present, and the 
saint is said to have made the holy volume of the Quran 
the receptacle for this impure pelf. When Sultan Muhammad 
Shah of Gujarat was informed of these transactions, ho 
caused an enquiry to be made into the conduct of the 
saint, which appeared to be so little in keeping with his 
sacred character ; and, on his treachery being proved, in 
great wrath he took away the gold coins from Shaikh Kamal 
and deposited them in his own treasury. >Vom that time, 
the story goes, the Shaikh did not cease day and night to pray 

* Mahmud | Xbaiji of Malwa waa the sou of Khan Jahan Khalji (stsrled MalUr Mughia 
and Azim Humayuo), the prime minister and kinsman of Sultan Hoshang Shah Obort of 
Malwa. Alter the death of Hoshang Shah, Mahmud, In conjunction with his father, 
succeeded in poisoning his sovereign Muhammad Shah, the weak and dissolute son of 
Hosbang Shah, and ascended the throne of Malwa In a. i>. 1436. A brave soldier and 
an equally good administrator, he reigned from A. !>. 1436-147&. Sultan Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat conducted seveml campaigns against him, apparently on behalf of the displaced 
Ghorian line. Under Mahmud I the kingdom of Mulwa rose to Its greatest strength. As 
we shall see in the course of our history, Sultan Mahmud and his descendants were ahnost 
constantly at war with the Gularat rulers till A. D. 1531, when the kingdom of Malwa 
was incorpcmited with that of Gujarat by Sultan Bahadur. 

t The account that follows is related by the author of the Miiat-hSikatklarl, who 
expff^y points out that it was based, not on historical records, but ** on authentic 
traditions, coming down from father to son, which are in vogue among the people 
of Guiarat/* (FasInUab, Mirai’irSikandttfi, p. 24.). 

% Shaikh Kamal Shah Maiwi Is said to have come from Malwa to the court oi Ahmad 
Shah 1, and was in hlfldi favour with the king and his family as a holy Pir, Bis Bania 
is sitoated near the Mosque of Malik Alam, about a mile to the south of rhe city of 
Ahmadabad, m the viUage land of Doid lim^ sot far from tiw Shnh 41an Baiisa. 

W 
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that tho kingdom of Gujarat might be bestowed on Sultan 
Mahmud. At last, according to the holy text which says that 

the prayer of the oppressed shall not be in vain, even though 
he be a vile sinner ”, his petition was granted. The Shaikh 
forthwith informed the Malwa ruler of the result, and even 
drew up a grant purporting to emanate from the Almighty to 
that effect. Sultan Mahmud Khalji, thereupon, marched on 
Gujarat with eighty thousand horse.* In this crisis the pusil- 
lanimous ruler of Gujarat, instead of consulting his brave 
nobles, took the advice of a wania or grain dealer, who was his 
intimate friend. The latter suggested that the Sultan should 
seek safety in flight, and betake himself, with his women and 
his treasure, to his ships, so that the invader, finding himself 
baulked, “ like a dog who has got into an empty house,” 
would return to his country. Sultan Muhammad Shah was 
preparing to act upon this unmanly advice, when the Gujarat 
nobles, becoming acquainted with his intentions, determined 
to compass his destruction. The lead was taken by one 
Saiyid Ata-ullah, who had the title of Kiwan-ul-Mulk. 
This noble, however, decided at first to test the heir- 
apparent, Jalal Khan, who was then at Nadiad. The 
prince assured him that, should he succeed to the 
sovereignty, he would either conquer his enemy or leave 
his head on the field of battle. Tlie Saiyid was delighted, 
and introduced the prince secretly by night into Ahmadabad 
by the Mirku-gate, and dropped the medicine of death into 
the cup of the Sultan’s life.” 

Sultan Muhammad II thus perished in a. d. 1451, and was 
buried in the Manek Chok in the tomb of his great father. The 
mildness of his disposition earned for him, after his death, the 
title of Karim or Merciful. His eldest son Jalal Khan, who 
succeeded him under the title of Qutb-ud-din, has been men- 
tioned above. But in a. d. 1445, Muhammad’s wife, Mughall 
Bibi, gave birth to “a fortunate and glorious son,” who was 
named Fateh Khan, and who was destined to succeed his brother 
on the throne of Gujarat as Mahmud Begada. It is related 
that Jam Juna, king of Thatta in Sind, had two daughters, 
Bibi Mirgi and Bibi Mughali : the first he betrothed to Sultan 
Muhammad, and the other to Shah Alam, the son of the famous 
Saint Burhan-ud-din Qutb-ul-Alam« But the Sultan hearing 

* Three reaeoiM are assigned for Sultan Mahmud: Khaiji’s invasion ; lint, the 
weaknesi and timidity of the Sultan of Gujarat ; secondly, an invitation from a didoyal 
and Indnesiitlal portion of the religious recluses ; and thirdly, the advice and instigation of 
a disoontentad member of the royal tamlly of Gujaiat. In all prohabiUty aU these eauaei 
eomblaed to iaduca Sultan Mahmud to ^ve the reins to his aiabltimi, which was never 
of a scrupulotts ehaiaoter. <Bayley*s Ga/oral, p. 140 f*.). 
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of the greater beauty of Bibi Mughali, partly by force and partly 
by gold, persuaded the Jam's envoys to give Bibi Mughali^to 
him and to marry Bibi Mu*gi, who was less comely, to Shah 
Alam. When Shah Alam, with a sad heart, complained of this 
to his father, the latter replied, My son, it is destined that 
you shall marry both of them ; to you will come both the cow 
and the calf.” This prophecy, as we shall see, eventually 
proved true, for, after the death of his wife, Shah Alam 
married Bibi Mughali, the widow of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
who had for several years been living, together with her 
son, at the house of her sister, in order to protect 
the boy from the evil designs of his brother, Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din. 

In 1446, the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah 11, 

Shaikh Ahmad the saintly Shaikh Ahmad Khattu died at a 
Khattu Ganj very advanced age in his chosen retreat at 
Bakhsh. Sarkhej, and it is necessary to say a few 
words about the career of this remarkable man whose eminent 
virtues and attainments have given him a high place in 
India among the Saints of Islam. He was born in 1338, 
probably at Delhi, and was the son of Malik Ikhtiyar-al-din, 
a nobleman of the court of Firuz Shah Tughlak, and 
related to that Emperor. On the death of his father he 
inlierited his wealth, and is said to have squandered it in 
pleasures and dissipation. Satiated with these vain pursuits, 
the youth, at the age of thirty, attached himself as a 
disciple to Shaikh Baba Ishak Maghrabi, a famous divine 
who lived at Khattu, a village to the east of Nagor, 
in the Jodhpur State. The preceptor initiated his eager 
neophyte into the doctrines of the Silsila Maghrabi, the 
Western or African sect, in which Ahmad attained such 
distinction that he won the title of “ the Lamp.” His 
surpassing learning and piety also procured for him the 
designation of QtUb-al-agikib, the pole star of pole-stars ” — ” a 
term indicative of his having reached that highest stage 
of sanctity wherein is manifested a reflexion of the heart 
of the Prophet himself.” On the death of his spiritual 
father in 1374, Shaikh Ahmad, who was now known by the 
cognomen of Khattu, decided to proceed on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Places of Islam and to various other sacred cities. In 
the course of these journeys ho halted at Anhilvad Pattan on 
his way to the sea-port at Cambay, and was hospitably enters 
taiaed by Fateh £Lhan, the father of Farhat-nl-Mulk Basti Khan, 
who was at that time viceroy of Gujarat under the court of 
Delhi: Many years later Shaikh Ahmad returned to India, 
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iandiag at Thatta in Sind, and, in grateful remembratioe of the 
fiatteriog reception he had received, decided to make Gujarat 
his home. He arrived at Anhilvad in the last years of the 
fourteenth century, and chose Sarkhej, a village on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, about six miles south-west of the later city 
of Ahmadabad, as his place of residence. The Shaikh was now 
sixty years of age, and the fame of his wisdom and sanctity was 
greater than ever. A cordial friendship soon sprang up between 
the Saint and Zafar Khan, who was then ruling Gujarat on 
behalf of the tottering empire of the Tughlaks.* There can be 
no doubt that the advice and blessings of the Saint must have 
been very potent influences in the foundation of the Gujarat 
Saltanat when Zafar Khan assumed the rdle of Sultan Muzaflar 
Shah. The Saltan enrolled hin^lf as a disciple of Shaikh 
Ahmad, and, on his murder in a. d. 1410, his grandson and 
successor Ahmad Shah continued to retain the same friendly 
relations with the Saint. The part which Shaikh Ahmad took 
in the foundation of the city of Ahmadabad has already 
been mentioned. Indeed, to him, as the king’s spiritual 
adviser, has been ascribed the first suggestion of the creation 
of a new capital. “ Already at that time (1411) more than 
seventy-two years of age, he outlived the Sultan, then 
only twenty, and for yet thirty-five years was spared to 
watch from Jiis calm retreat at Sarkhej the city’s mar- 
vellous growth.” These thirty-five years must have been 
a period of honoured and quiet retirement, as no details 
of its history are recorded. The mutual affection between 
the Saint and the Sultan continued undisturbed till the 
death of Ahmad Shah in 1442.t Four years later, in 1446, { 
the Saint, the Chief of Shaikhs, ” bade farewell to this world 
for a better one ”, having attained the patriarchal age of 111 

* The lo>aay with which the Saint returneU the frieudsiup of Zaiar Khan is 
eviUeuoed by the foUowlng incident. In 1403, Tatar Xhan, the rebellious son of Zafar 
Khan» placing his father in conOaemant, assn ii;d royi I state as Sultan Mahammad 
Shah 1. The story runs that he sent a large sum of money as a present to Shaikh 
Ahmad Uani Bakhsh, and begged of him to pray for the permanence of his kingdom. 
The Shaikh refused to accept the gift, and sent it back with the words, ** This money 
belongs to your lather ; withdraw your band from its possession.'* 

t A story related in the Mirat-i'Hikandari shows the mutual affection that bound 
the Saint and the Sultan, and the pride with which Ahmad Shah performed even lowly 
oflioes for his spiritual preceptor. Once, on a dark night, the Shaikh asked for a clod at 
earth for some ceremonial purlfloatlon, and the Sultan, without saying a word, bandiag 
him one, the Shaikh asked, ** Is it Salah-al-din ? "—this being the name of the Shaikh's 
servant. The Saltan replied, *' JKb, tis I, Ahmad." Whereupon the holy man ezdaioied. 
Oil, the Virtuous Sultan t " (Failaliah, Mim4*Sil»ndari» p. SS.) 

tThefarilA or ohroiiogram, glvihg the UUri year of bis demise (Sid). U Akh ir Atfftya 
" the last saint." 
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lunar, or 108 solar years. The Musaiinan historians ol Qnjarat 
verge on rhapody in showering on him honorifio epithet. Jttt 
one place he is styled The full Moon of the Truthful and thp 
Argument of the Knowors of God,” and in another he is des- 
cribed as The Moon of the Faithful and the Sun of 
toous.” The author of the Miral-i-Sikandari also gives him 
the surname of Gauj Bakhsh,- the Treasure Giver ”, an ^ithet 
which cannot bo ascribed to any known episode in the life of the 
Saint, though, without doubt, quite in keeping with his gener- 
ous character. From a casual reference made by the same 
historian we loara that Shaikh Ahmad Khattu Ganj Bakhsh 
received from the Gujarat Sultan an annual grant of three 
crores of Gujarat tankas ”, which sum is computed to be equiva- 
lent to seven and a half lakhs of rupees — “ a substantial subsidy 
this,” says Dr. Ta\lor, ‘'to be granted to a Saint living in re- 
tirement, for the figure reaches to just three times the salary of 
the Viceroy.” 

To commemorate the memory of his family’s spiritual pre- 
ceptor, and of a Saint so famous and so pious, 

Sarkhoj and it's Sultan Muhammad 11 began, in 1446, 

onumen a. ^ sx^leudid Tomb over the Saint’s 

last resting place at Sarkhej, which was completed, in 1451, 
by his sou and successor, Sultan Qutb-ud-din. The Mau- 
soleum of Shaikh Ahmad Kliattu is the largest of its kind in 
Gujarat, and measures 104 feet square. Its exterior walls are 
panelled, row upon row, with beautiful trelhsed windows of 
perforated stone work in every variety of design. The Tomb 
is surmounted by a large central dome whicii supports as its 
iiniai a brass pipal leaf, the cognizance that served as the stan- 
dard of the Ahmad Shahi Sultans. Over the central entrance 
of the Tomb is a quatrain in Persian inscribed on pure white 
marble.’*' The sarcophagus in the centre of the building is 
divided off from the rest of the interior by a beautiful screen of 
IKjrforatod bre<ss panels worked in the most wonderful patterns. 
“ We in Europe ”, remarks Mr. Fergussou, *’are proud of the 
walls of glass that enclose the naves of our Cathedrals. Are 
they more beautiful than the wall of trellis-work which encloses 
the Tomb of the Saint? Considering the enormous variety 


* The QUfttrain has been rendered thus 

When the ocean o( Ahmad** palm pours forth its pearlf> 

Hope’s beiu becomes the treasure of Parvis. 

No wonder If, in order to bend before his shrine , 

The whole surface of the earth raises Its head.” 

Two Persian words In the last line, rfr.» Sar Khett forn a pacouottisin or phtp 
upon the name SarhheJ. 
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of design involved in such a screen as this, the beauty of the 
patterns, and the'efEeot of the subdued light which they shed 
internaUy, there is something in all this which would not be 
easy to match in any part of the world.*’ 

The ^at Mosque at Sarkhej,* adjoining the Tomb of Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattu, is only slightly inferior in size to the Jami Masjid 
at Ahmadabad, and was probably built about the same 
time as the Tomb, though its erection is traditionally ascribed 
to the Saint himself. It differs from those of earlier date in 
having no arched facade and in the roof being of uniform height 
throughout and without minarets. But the mosque is the per< 
fectiion of architectural design, and we can hardly dispute the 
statement of a competent critic that “ except the Moti Masjid 
at Agra there ie probably no mosque in India that surpasses 
this in simple elegance.” The atmosphere of reverent repose 
which pervades this beautiful House of Prayer in the solitudes 
of Sarkhej still makes it a charming place of retreat to many. 
No wonder then that, at a later date, Sarkhej became a favourite 
resort of the great 8ultan Mahmud Begada, who, as we shall 
reoord, excavated the great tank, and erected on its sides a 
magnifioent palace and a mausoleum for himself and his family, 
thus completing the noble group of monuments which have 
given to this spot so prominent a place for so many oenturies 
in the history of Gujarat. The undying fame of the Saint 
of Sarkhej has survived the lapse of five centuries, and is 
attested by the thousands of pilgrims who ffook to his tomb 
annually from the neighbouring city.f 


* Of Uil» laodqiio, James Forbed, wnttrig In 17S1» aayd : " At BarkheJ, a aaemd plarn 
five mUeafroin Ahmadabad, is a very arairl masjid, wUicb is said to be an exact imitation 
of the tempi*' at Mecca, *^0 bigbly revered by every pious Musalman. It also contains a 
complete model of ttie Ka’ba " (OrUntai Memoin), Dr Oeo. P. Taylor makes the 
fOUowlnti ifiterostlng comment on UjIs statement : *' Well, a bondred and thirty years 
bring ebafigei,and 1 am afraid this lntere<iUng model bas disappeared since Forbes's time* 
Also the plan of the mosque is certainly quite different from that of tbe celebrated Masjid* 
al-Uaram of Makka. 1 fancy, however, Forbes wrote Makka by mistake for Madina, at 
the Mas}ld-ai-Nabi of the latter city does in its general features bear a marked resemblance 
to the beautiful mosque at Sarkb^.*' {SariM: JU iSnint and Us Kwgs, in Bast and Waif « 
September, 1005). 

t A little to the south of the group of buidlugs at Sarkhej, and detached from them , 
is a small plain whitewashed tomb, the bnriai place of Baba All Shir, a saint held In liigh 
vcneratlo]i as one of the ** twelve Babas ** or notable Qalandar faquirs srbo, according to 
the legend, are said to have helped the four Ahmads at the founding of the city of Ahmad- 
abadfTues^y* 3rd llaroh«1411. In honour of Baba AliShir a Musalmau fair or uras Is held 
at Sarkhej, U. Q. Briggs, writing In 1848, says : ** The tomb of Baba All Shir is regarded 
with pamtUar veneratton, and a standing rule is stoutly upheld that no indivldiml shall be 
allowed to sleep withia Ite preolnots.** (Cities nf CnismsMm p. 280). Thif Baba All Shir 
of darkheS ahoiild be distinguished from another of the twelve Babas,*' who bore the 
same name, and was noted for his practice ot wearing no clothee. 
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The iTOiiiixnentB at Sarkhej hold a very prominent place 
in the ^tory of Ahmadabad architecture, being the moet 
interesting and beantifnl group of buildings in the city or 
its vicinity. In the opinion of so eminent an authority 
as Mr. James Fergusson, "‘they belong to the best period 
of the style, 1446 to 1461, and are remarkable throughout 
for their purity of design and el^nce of detail. To 
the student of Indian architecture, their great interest lies 
in the fact that they are almost wholly Hindu, or more 
correctly Jaina, in style, with only the slightest possible 
reminiscence of what might be called Saracenic architecture in 
any part. The only arches to be seen are the three of the 
entrance gateway, and one great constructive arch in the 
Palace (of Mahmud Begada.) All the rest are as completely 
Jaina as are the temples on Mount Abu.” 


V. Sultan Qutb-ud-dln, Ahmad Shah II (A.D. 1451-1458). 

On being raised to the throne by the nobles. Prince Jalal 
Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Shah II, then a youth of 
about twenty years of age, assumed the style and title of Qutb- 
ud-dunya wa ud-din, “the Pole-star of t^e World and of the 
Faith,” Ahmad Shah II, and ruled for the next eight years and 
a half. ' In his account of this reign, the author of the MiraUi* 
Sikandari so ingeniously combines the facts of history with 
popular traditions of the political influence and the supernatural 
powers of the Bukhari Saiyids of Gujarat, that it is difficult to 
attempt to separate the two elements without marring the 
harmonious effect of the whole narrative. The partiality of our 
foremost authority for the holy saints is evidently sincere ; 
many of his stories are in themselves pretty or ennobling ; 
and the reader, while interested, is in no danger of being misled. ♦ 


* Slkandar bln Muhammad (alioM Bfanjha). the author of tho 
dwells, throughout bis work, with evident fondness ou the arts of the Bukhari Saly|da of 
Gujarat. Indeed, It appears to bo one main object of his history to glorify the connrsJoti 
of the Saints of this fsmlly with the successive kings of the Gujarat Saltanat from the tSnie 
of Zafar Khan right on to the last monarch's reign. The reason for this partiality may be 
found in the fact that both the historian and his father (Manjhu) were dieciples of atid 
attached to Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari, a nobleman who played a very prominent part to 
the history ot Gujarat during the reigns of Sultans Bahadur and Mahmud Til. We must 
note, however, that this Salyld Mubarak does not appear to liave belonged to that pnrtt- 
eular branch of the Bukhari Safy Ids who Orst settled in Gujarat, and who were represented 
by Qutb-ul-Alam, his son Sliah Alam, and their desceiidsnis. It appears also that the 
htoUirton SUcandar himself was a darvesh, or at least a disciple of darveshee-^a t«tm 
oomprising the various sduiols of Muhammadan mystics who ciaimed certain iopenialiiml 
powem-«nd his srork is full of referenoes to their mlracuiooe nets,niid olidliiilone to thdir 
peculiar teneto and pretensions. 
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fhe young prince was, on bis accession, faced with the fonni- 
lavation of Mah> dable task of defending his kingdom against 

mud 1 Khslji the Malwa Sultan, who, with eighty thousand 

of Malwft. troops, had crossed the boundary, taken the 

fort of Sultanpur/ plundered Baroda, threatened Broach, and 
was now encamped on the banks of the Mahi. The tradition is 
related that when the footsteps of Mahmud Khalji were heard 
on the frontier, the wisest among the nobles of Gujarat advised 
the Hultan that, as the kingdom had been originally bestowed 
on the present d3masty by the Holy Qutb-al-Aqtab Makhdum-i- 
Jahanian, t he should now consult the Saiyid Burhan-ud-din 
(Qutb-ul-Alam), who was that saint’s grandson and virtual 
successor. The Saiyid, on being approached, declared that the 
origin of all the trouble was the offence given to Shaikh Kamal 
by the hasty and short-sighted conduct of the late Sultan ; but, 
at the same time, he desired the king to be of good cheer, and 
promised to do his best. Twice did Burhan-ud-din send his 
son Shah Alam, whom he familiarly called Mian Manjhla ”, 
to the offended Shaikh Kamal, to exx)lain to him, with all res- 
pect, that it was not right to visit the sins of the father upon 
the son, and that there was a delight in mercy which revenge 
could not give. On both occasions the young Shah Alam re- 
turned with an abrupt and unfavomabJe r(^pl.\' For the third 
time Qutb-al-AIara persuaded his reluctant son to proceed to 
the Shaikh and say, ” Your servant Burhan-ud-din kisses your 
feet., and entreats you, by the love by the Prox)het, to forgive 
the offence and to desist from your revenge ; for the x)eox)lo of 

* Suitanpur ia io the north of the Shahada tiiluka or sub-cUviaiou of the British 
district of West Khaodcah. It was till a p. 1804 a place of conaequence. 

t Saiyid Jalal Bukhari, universally known as Quib-al-uqtab Hadrat Makhdiim- i-Ja- 
baniyan (Uie pole-star of pole-stars, fils Highness the Lord of Mortals), the grandfather 
of Stoikh Burhan-nd-dlu, was a famous Bukhari Saiyid who appears to liave lived in the 
Panjab (a. P. 1308-1384), and his tomb at TJcch, on the banks of the SatleJ, near Bhaval- 
pnr, stiU attracts many devotees. According to the account given us in the Mirat-irSi" 
hiAdori, the Saint was higlily honoured at the court, of Delhi at the time when Firuz Tugh- 
lak returned to the city in company of his wile and her brothers Sadhu and Saharan. Both 
the latter, after their conversion, became disciples of Makhdum-i-Jahaniyun, and so also 
did Zafar Khan, the son of Saharan (WaJI-ul-Miilk). One day a great crowd of poor, 
people had assembled at tlie saint’s refectory, hut there was no food. Zufar Khfin instantly 
aioae, and, collecting a great quantity of the best food and sweettneats P'd the poor 
darvei^eB wlio were so pleased that they burst out Into loud shouts of AUahri Akbar. 
When the Saint within bmme aware of the cause of these cheers, he sent for Zafar Rluiu, 
and addressed him thus ; ** Zafar Khan, the return^for this feeding of my darvlshes is the 
kingdom of the whole of Gujarat which hi reward of this handsome deed I grant ihoe. May 
it be auspicious to thee t ** A little later. Zafar Khan, at the advice of his wife, returned 
to the saint's house with delicate perfumes, sweet-smelling flowers, and deUcIons fruits, 
and prayed that the kingdom may continue in his family. The saint took a handful of dates 
from the ttey prseented to hiss, and, giving them to Zafar Khan, said, ** Thy seed, like 
unto tiMie In number, shhll rule over Qularat," Tlie IdstoiiAu adds. ” Some «a> there wwe 
twelve, some thhteen dates, others ssy eleven ; God knows wlih*h story is trae*" 
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Hindustan are a rude and unpolished raoe^ and the mm of this 
country will not be able to live under them.” But Shaikh Kamhl, 
who had not attained to the maturity of wisdom, refused hk 
request, and said, ” I have for the past seven years prayed to tlpe 
Lord of Glory that the kingdom of Gujarat should be given to 
Sultan Mahmud. ViTiy should I now give it to the son of the 
man who oppressed me ? Sou of the Saiyid, give my respects 
to Burhan-ud-din, and say that what he asks is imposidble. 
The arrow which has left the bow cannot return to it.” Shah 
Alam, 8 miling, repeated the Persian couplet : 

Saints can o’er sins the cloak of grace let fall, 

And the sped arrow to the bow recall.” 

On receiving this apposite reply, the Shaikh flew into a rage, 
and producing the divine farman granting the kingdom of 
Gujarat to Sultan Mahmud Khalji, exclaimed, “Look you 
towards the Divine Tablet on which the destinies of creation 
are indited.” The blood of Hashim in the veins of Shah Alam 
waxed hot, and tearing the paper to shreds, he replied ; “ This 
writ, without the authentication of the Qutb-al-^tab (Saint 
Burhan-ud-din), is useless Then, at last, the Shail^, perceiv- 
ing that his spiritual power paled before that of Shah Alam, and 
that the Will of Allah was otherwise than what he believed it 
to be, immediately fainted and expired I 

The story related above gives us some idea of the social posi- 
tion of these holy men and the great political power which they 
seem to have exercised. The historical fact underlying this 
exchange of amenities between the holy men of Gujarat appears 
to bo that there was, at this time, a struggle for political power 
between two rival sects or schools of mystic devotees. One 
imdeavoured to secure it' by a traitorous alliance with Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa, whose restless ambition was seeking some 
occasion to attack Gujarat ; the other party, of which ^yid 
Burhan-ud-din was the head, tried to sustain the reigning 
dynasty- The latter triumphed, and “ the death of the leader 
of the opposite party does not, perhaps, require a supernatural 
explanation.” 

Encouraged by the favour of the holy Saiyid and of the 
darveshes, Sultan Qutb-ud-dinset out to conduct the war against 
the intruder. Before doing so, he requested Saiyid Burhan^ud** 
din to accompany him, so that the sanctity of his presence 
might give victory to his arms. The unable to 

comply, none the leas desired his son Shah Alam to go with 
the ^Itan. After the second day’s march, Shah Alan^ unable to 
procure water for perfbrming his ceremonial iMutions, or to 
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beter the harckhips of camp life, asked for permission to return 
to Ahniadabad. The Saltan was much distressed, but was 
assured by the Saint that the divine pleasure had decreed 
victory to his arms. Qutb-ud-din then requested Shah Alam 
to give him his sword as a token of good fortune ; but the Saint 
replied, “The sword of darvoshes, their staff, their slippers, 
their rosary, all possess intelligence. God forbid that you 
should do anything hostile to darveshes, but if you did^ the sword 
might injure you.” When the king protested against the possi- 
bility of such an event happening, the Saint answered, “ The 
time will come when God appoints.” Finding the Sultan in 
teats, Shah Alam reluctantly girded his sword round the waist 
of the king. It so happened that the Malwa Sultan had in his 
camp an elephant named GhaHb Jang,* who, when in a state of 
fury, was so terrible and destructive that he was known in the 
army as “ the Butcher.” Shah Alam, selecting a young elephant 
from the Gujarat camp, placed his hands on it, saying, “ O 
Shudaui ! f by the help of Allah tear open the belly of the But- 
cher." Then, placing in his bow an arrow without a feather 
and without a point, he shot it in the direction of Sultan 
Mahmud's army, saying, “ This arrow breaks the sceptre of 
Mahmud After thus blessing the arms of his sovereign, Shah 
Alam returned to Ahmadabad. 

The armies of Gujarat and Malvtu encountorod each other in 
the vicinity of the town of Kapadwanj, J and ”the rolling 
billows of war dashed together like the waves of the ocean.” 
The Malwa Sultan placed the elephant Ghalib Jang in front of 
his iwniy, hoping by means of that key to open the locked ranks 
of tho enemy, little knowing '' that the lock closed by Destiny 
cann<)t l>e oy^ned by the key of human device.” At first, Sultan 
Qutb-ud -din's loft Bank was routed by the right of the Malwa 
army, and the enemy, breaking into tho Gujarati camp carried 
off the crown, girdle, and other valuables belonging to Sultan 
Qutb-ud-diii. But, before long, the Gujarati right attacked 
and broke Sultan Mahmud’s left. The battle then became 
general. Qutb-iid-din called out to his men to bring up the 
elephant Shudaui, who at once charged the Butcher. At that 
moment a band of the brave inhabitants of Dholka, called 
Darwazias, dismounted froin their horses, and hamstrung the 
Butcher, who fell to the ground, and the tusks of Shudaui 
ripped up his entrails. Just at this instant an arrow shot by 
an unseen hand pierced the royal umbrella of Sultan Mahmud 

* OhAlib Jang«‘" t)ie ovorpowerlng In ImtUe.** t shndaui=:** iiromittiug.** 

% Mtti i» the chief town o£ the sub-division of thnt name in the British district 

of Kahn (Kheda). 
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Thus was wrought the miracle which the Saint had predicted, 
and the army of Sultan Mahmud Khalji, on behoidkig i^i 
took to flight (a.d 1451). 

The story is related that when Mahmud Khalji reached the 
frontiers of Gujarat, ho was waited upon by some Hindu ac- 
countants who had been dismissed by the late Sultan Muhammad 
Shah II. Ho asked them for a statement of the revenues of 
Gujarat, and, on looking at it, he x>^i^‘^cived‘ that two-sixths 
\vere appropriated to the jagirs of the soldiery, and that one- 
sixth was assigned to religious })orson8 and oudowmonts. This 
proportion of charitable endowments existed in the time of 
Qutb-ud-diii. Mahmud observed that the conquest of Gujarat 
was a difficult undertaking, because it had one army for day 
and another for night, meaning by the latter an army of holy 
men who spmit the night in prayer for the kingdom. 

After the battle of Kapadwanj, jSuJtan tiutb-ud-diu returned 
triumphant to Ahmadabad, and abandoned himself to his 
j)assion foi* wine and gi*oss sensuality. At the same time ho 
k(^pt up th<% tradition of his house for architt^.tural works. 
He (‘omijleted the Mausoleum of the holy Shaikh Ahmad Gauj 
llakhsh at 8arkhoj, which Ins father liad begun, and erected the 
Hauz-i-Kankariya, with the Nagiiia Bag in its centre and the 
palace of Ghattainandal. We shall give a fuller desiTiptiou of 
this famous reservoir and its aecompanimoiitH when wo turn to 
review tlie luonumciits of the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-din. 
Sikaiidar bin Muhammad, the author of the Mirat-i-SikaTidarii 
writing about A.n. 1011, says that ho saw them all, and that 
they appeared to him “ as rnagiiilicent as the mansions of Para- 
dise, and as lovely as the gardens of Eden,” 

The next w^ar of fclultaii Qutb-ud-diii was with Rana Kumbha, ♦ 
the celebrated i)ool-king of Chit or, whoso warlike spirit made 
him a formidable neighbour to the Sultans of both Malwa and 
Gujarat. The imim^ate cause of the war, which continued 
'to the end of tht) r<ign, was the heJx> solicited by Shams Khan 
of Nagor, a kinsman of Q'ltb-iid-din, who gave the Sultan his 
daughter in marriage. On one occasion, when the Sultan was 
on his w'ay towards C^iitor, the Raja of Sirohi attended his 

^ lUia Kiiinbtui of Ofiitoi \Mts one oi thf monf powerful of (he kingrt of the Mewaf 
<i\ nasty. HIk reign extended from A.U. 1428 to 146H, and it W fco hiiu tliat we OWe (he 
later ol the fw(» towers wliidi Ntiil adorn the brow of the dexerU'd rahitui of ('hltor. It wee 
erected to commemorate KiiinMiit m \irtorj' over Mahmud Khalji of Malwe, in the year 
1440. Mr Kerj?u«i«on olworvcM, " It m In Indian phrjiH<*oIogy a KifH or Jaye StanUi^ OT 
eillar of Victory, like tliat of Trajan nt> ftoiite, hut lit inaiittely better toete m eu 
arohiteetiumi object than the Homan example, tlnmgii in acolpioie it may be inierior; 
it ia tihit aU»eya In height, each ol which ia dii,tincUy marked n o eacterlof/' (SMifp 
V Mfa. and Shrtw. Arr*i| VoL H, pp. 5{NMCi. 
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o$xiip, md prayed for hel]^ to recover the fortress of Abu, which 
hud always belonged to 1& ancestors, and of which he had been 
deptiv^ by Kumbha Bana. The Saltan dq»uted 
j^iaban, Imad*ul*Mulk, one of his generals, to take possession 
of Abu and hand it over to the chief. Mal& Shaban, however, 
being unaoqnainted with warfare in a mountainous country, 
was entangled in the defiles near Abu and defeated by Kum- 
bha’s troops with great slaughter. At a later date, Qatb-ud>din 
was able to capture Abu, and to restore it to its former 

chief, and this famous hill-fortress still forms part of the terri- 
tories of the Bevra Bajputs of SiroM. About a.d. 1457, Saltan 
Mahmud Khalji sent envoys to say that strife between the 
followers of Islam resulted in peace and security to the ‘ infidels,’ 
and suggested that the rulers* of Malwa and Gujarat should 
enter into an aUianoe jointly to wage war on the Bana of Chitor 
and to divide his dominions equally between them. His propo- 
sal was accepted, but the expedition only succeeded so far that 
the Bana agreed to pay tribute and not to molest Nagor — a 
promise that was broken before very long. 

Soon after the battle of Kapadwanj, a coldness appears to 
Sultan Qutb-ud- have come over the affection that existed 
din and Saint Shah between Sultan Qutb-ud-din and Shah Alam* 

Alam. partly to the fact that, after 

the accession of Qutb-ud-din, Bibi Mughali, the widow of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, went over, with the young Fateh Khan, to 
live with her sister Bibi Mirgi in the house of Shah Alam, in 
order to give her son the protection of the Saint s influence. 
The action of Bibi Mughali was fully justified by the sinister 
designs which the Sultan evidently cherished against his hali- 
faromer, of which many stories are related. To the open de- 
mand of Qutb-ud-din, that Shah Alam should hand over Fateh 

* rbe liirat-i-bUamdui gives the foUemiog story to account lor Uic estrangement 
Shall Alain, when departing from the Sultan’s camp prior to the battle of Kapadwanj. 
asked him to vow aome offering to the spirits of the prophets of the iaith If he attained his 
Wishes. The Sultan offered to give one ian/ka of gold for each of the prophets to be divided 
among the poor, llie Saint thought the amount was too great; but, as the Stdtan insisted, 
Shah Alam said, ** Then let the tankas he silver, and not gold.*' The Sultan agreect 
After Uie victory the Sultan sent 70,000 silver tankas ; but Shah Alam returned the money 
taylng that the number of the prophets was far greater than 70,000. As Qutb-ud-din 
r em a ine d firm, the Saint divided among the poor a lakh and twenty-four tboinaod oi 
sttvtr Mtu from his own treasury. Some time Sffter, the Sultan, suppressing all refer* 
enoe to his agrssmsnt, caanally remarked to Saint Burban-ud-dln, ** 1 sent 70,000 tankas 
ot silver to Shah Alam to he given in charity; he did not honour me by accepting them, but 
sent thsm back.** Btirhan-nd-din remonstiated with Shah Alam, **My son. a thank- 
offering lor a victory is not a mattwfor haggling. You should not have returned the 
money.** Shah Alam, out of politeness, remained silent. But he was nffsndsd with 

SMtan Qutb-ud-din about his action, and this eixeumstanoe was the root of the 
that now began between the two and Inoreated u time went on. 
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Khanj the Saint replied that the young man had, for loar of his 
life, sought rehge with the darveshes, and it would iU beooqie 
the latter to give him up to the Sultan. Foiled in this attempt, 
Qutb-ud«din determined to possess himself of his brother's 
pmon by/ stratagem. He employed spies to watch the lad, and 
himself moved out to the palace of KJiedpur, near Basulabad, 
where the Saint lived, in order to be near at hand for action. On 
one occasion he sent Rani Rup Manjari, his favourite wife, who 
was a disciple of Shah Alam, to visit tlie Saint with a party of 
eunuchs, and instructed her to enquire for Fateh Khan, and to 
seize him and carry him away. The Rani saw the lad sitting 
near Shah Alam, and attempted to take him with her. The 
Saint smiled and said, To-day, Bibi, you take Fateh Khan by 
the hand, but one day he shall take yon by the hand.*’ Even- 
tually the Saint’s prediction was fnltiilcd, for Fateh Khan, when 
ho succeeded his brother as Mahnmd Shah, married Queen Rup 
Manjari. Oil h(jaring the Saint’s words, the Rani dropped the 
boy’s hand, and, retmniiig to the Sultan, excused herself by 
saying that, liowov^cr much she searched, she could not find 
Fateh Khan. Another tlay the spies brought intelligence to 
Qutb-ud-din that Fateh Khan was at his lessons with Shah 
Alam. The Sultan at once mounted a fleet horse, and gallop- 
ing up, was about to enter the house, when he was stopped by 
one of the porters, named Miikbil ‘"Do you stop mo from 
paying my respects to the Saint ? ” cried the Sultan in a loud 
voice. \^eii Shah Alam heard this, he called out to the porter 
to let the Sultan pass, and sa»id to Fateh Khan, Read on, old 
man ” ; and the boy of ten at once assumed the appearance 
of an old man, with grey hair and brows and a bent back. SiUtan 
Qutb-ud-din sat down on the carpet for a few minutes, but 
seeing no one but the Saint and the old man, ho got up ami 
w'ent away, and vented his wrath on his spies. Sultan Mahmud 
Begada himself used to say : — ^lii those days they used to dress 
me in girFs clothes to guard against the possibility of my being 
recognised by the Sultan’s spies, for the search after was 
very active. One day, while 1 was on the balcony with my 
nurse, the spies gave information tt> the Sultan, wiio ran up 
intendi^ to kill me. The Saint, being informed of the danger, 
only said, ** It is ill done, but how Mill he take the tiger 9 
The Sultan took me by the hand, and ray nurse cried out, She 
is the daughter of so-and-so, a Bukhari Saiyid.” The Sultan, 
finding me to be a girl, let go my hand, and returned to his 
companions. They said, You should in any case have brought 
the child away ” ; so he returned and again took my hand, but 
finding it to be a paw, he was so terrified he dri^pped 
it at once, and ceased to pursue me any more. 
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pother event wtich happened about this time helped to 
widen the estrangement between Sultan Qutb-ud-din and Shah 
Alani. Bibi Mirgi, the Saint’s wife, died ; and Shah Alam in- 
formed Bibi Mughali that her sister's death admitted of the 
possibility of her marrying him. It is said that the lady was 
overcome with care and grief, but that her uncle, the Jam of 
Sind, now iniormed her that both hei* father and mother had 
originally designed h<»r for Shah Alain. TJie Saint also remem- 
bered his father's prcdiciJoii, and finding that his affection for 
Bibi Mughali wjih j eturned liy lier, he married her. The rancour 
of the Sultan at the manuage of Shah Alam -with his father’s 
widow knew no bounds, and, ac.eordjng to some accounts, it 
led him into an ac tion that ended in his own dcbtruction. 

Different stoiies arc related *of the manner in which Sultaii 
Qutb-ud-din came by his death. It is said 
llcnvth audChanic- dixy, after Shah Alam's second 

lerof Qu«b iuioxic-atwl with wine, 

mouuU^d lus horse, and ga\e orders for the jilunder of Rasul - 
abaci, the suhurh wJiere tlu» Saint resided His mcm, frightened 
at these iin})ious eommands, know not uhat to do, until the 
Sultan hims<‘lf set llio exam])l(‘, and by hand and tongue urged 
on the uork ot (U‘st na tion, (kxl Almighty so ordained that 
an infuriatcHl camel appeared . the Sultan slashed at it with his 
sword, hut missed it, and cait his own knee. He was placed in 
a palkhL and (‘arrical to his palace, wIkto died (A D. 1458), 
J*eopl(» said it was not* really u. c’amel, but the Angel of Death 
who assumed this form , also that the sword was the same 
wliieii Shah Alam Jiad reluctantly given to Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
at the oj XU ling of the war with Mahmud Khalji. According to 
allot lu*.r account, the Sultan, one day, wished to show^ the ladies 
of his liarcun the city of Ahmailabad, and orders wore issued 
tJiat the malc^ jiojailation of the city should stay at home and 
kn'p their windows closed. Ho took the ladies from street to 
street, wlieii a man suddenly eanH» into sight In great rage 
the Sultan drew his sword andstruckat him, hut the man slipped 
away, and tlu‘ king cut. lus own kncx\ and the wound caused 
his death. I'lu* author of the Tarikhl-Bahadvr /SV/u/cc * relates 

* 'Uit‘ I'.niKh I a.amdiM Slirtla,” a \\\»ik KOhiK tuoouiil ot the rcinii ot SUltAii 
flMhiuhir .>t Umj.miuI ( \ l>. '>»«), was written hj ii nol)leiminhc/c‘ilitnrily<‘oii- 

UM vxith (Ilf C‘<iurt tX ttiniadnlvul When Uio*Kmperor iLtiiua>iin Im'hded Gujarat 
.uul dofmlisl Sultan Ihthudiir in the author of the Tarlkh-i-liikhadur Shahi” vras 
with thr Siih.'inV arui\. Slkamlar (the atilhor n| tlu* Mira t-i>Siknn<1ari ") says that his 
i.iUu*! Manjhii, Uic Librannu ot the Kuiimtot, on this <»C4'ai»ioii Ha\ed Uieilfc of tticauthur 
of ihn " tarlkh-l'JJaliad'ii Shah!/' with whom ho liad s^nne previous aci^aaliitance, by 
voiu'caUng him in his own tout. In the ** Mlrai-l-SIkaudari ’* we have lrc<iuent rcfcrfnt*f5» 
to this 'rarikh*i*Bahadiir HUahi/' which aervod os onn of the aouxeea on which SlluiiidHX 
based hts work* 
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that the Sultan was poisoned by his wife, the daughter of Shams 
Kliau of Nagor, with a view that her father might succeed* to 
the throne of Gujarat. Wlien the Sultan was in his last agony, 
his nobles put Shams Khan to death, and the Sultan's mother 
ordered her slave ^rls to tear the unsuBpoeling queen to jucoeH. 
Jlefore long the innocenco of both father aiul daughter Mas 
])roved. 

It is difficult, ill the absence oi historical material, to accept 
any of the stories mentioned above, the lirst of whi(*h is evident- 
ly intended by the author of the Mirat-i-Sihnmiari to 
glorify the darveshes generally and the Bukliar: Saiyids 
in particular. Neither Firishta, nor our other authorities, 
ascribe Qutb-ud-diu's death to anything save natural 
causes. 1^ this as it may, the Sultan was cut oil in the 
prime of life, being not yet tweiity-uiiio years of ago. His 
jiersonal valour is praised by alb and gained him, after his 
death, the title of GJutzi or ‘‘('haiupion of the Faith.” 
But ho was of a violent temper, and, when under the 
mtliience of drink, he was absolutely reckless in shedding 
blood. His abandonment to profliga(‘y and debauc-htay is 
acknowledged by all writers, and probably sent him to an early 
grave. Ho was buried in tlie royal inaiisoleum m the Manek 
(bok at Ahmadabad, by the side of his father and his illiistriouH 
grandfather. 

On the death of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, tli<^ amins ]>laced on 
the throne Daud, the uncle of the late ruler, ami a son 
of Sultan Ahmad Shah J Before, howev<M*, ho had been 
properly investt'.d «is a ruler he. raised a eaipet -spreader 
to the "dignity of a noble and Ix^gan petty neonomies in 
the royal household. Siu-h acts of nnhceility led to liis 
deposition, after lu) had reigned only siiveii, or iiccording 
to other accounts twouty-sovon, tlays (A.J.). 1458). 4’h<; nobles 

then approached Bibi Mughali, and persuaded her to allow' 
them to raise Fateh Khan, then merely thirtixm ^ears old, 
to the throne of his fathers, and, therealto* taking him to 
the Bhadra, proclaimed him sovereign with the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah. Baud fled by a back-door of the palace 
and betook himself to a monastery, where he died shortly 
after. 

The Haiiz-i-Qutb or Kaukariya Tank, situated about half a 
mil<‘ to the south-i^aHt of the Rayapur gate 

Monuments of at Ahmadabad, still ]K'rpetuatoH tlie mo* 
tho Keign mory of Sultan Qiitb-iid-din. It is said t6 

have been begun by the SiilUu during the lifetime of his father 
Muhammi^ Shah 11, and completed in 1451. The lajm, emo of 
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the largest of its land in India, is a regular polygon of 
34 mdes, having a circumference of nearly a mile and a 
quarter, and enclosing an area of 76 acres.* In the centre 
of the lake is an island connected with the bank by a 
viaduct which was once supported on 48 narrow arches. 
During the palmy days of the Gujarat Saltanat this 
island contained a garden called Nagina (‘ the jewel *) 
and a palace known as Ghattamandal, and was a favourite 
resort of the later Ahmadabad kings and the Mughal 
viceroys. The supply sluice to the east of the lake is 
exquisitely carved. “In almost any other country’’, says 
Dr, Jas. Burgess, “ and with other nationalities, a sluice 
would be considered so distinctly a piece of engineering 
masonry, that the builder w6uld scarcely dream of making 
it a pleasing architectural feature.” But the architects 
of Ahmadab^ thought differently, for their genius has 
transformed the sluices at Kankariya and Sarkhej into 
exquisite works of art.f At eacih end of the sluice is a 
buttress which resembles the bases of the minars of the 
Ahmadabad mosques of the period. The screen between 
the buttresses or jambs, which is 6^ feet thick, is carefully 
carved and pierced by three large circular openings, eacli 
six feet in diameter, with ornamental margins. In the 
seventeenth century the Kankariya lake was one of the 
fctights of Ahmadabad, and Mandelslo, Thevenot, and other 
European travellers of the period give enthusiastic accounts 
of the beauty of the place. When, however, James Forbes 
visited the Kankariya Tank in 1781, its site and accom- 
paniments wore in a desolate condition, partly as the 
result of Maratha misrule. The approaches were in ruins, 
the viaduct had fallen in, and the island had no traces of 
a garden or a palace. In this condition it lemained till 1872, 
when Mr. Borradaile, the District Collector, carried out the 
repairs and restoration on a suitable scale. Of the name Kan- 
k£^iya two stories ate told : one is that the lake was so called 
from the quantity of limestone (hankar) dug out of it during 
the excavation ; the other says that a pebble {kankra) found its 

* The lake ti entlrdjr lomumded by many tien of cut ftone moit of which atfll 
remaia In tolerable preservatioa. It had alao ihr iloping approaches for the drawing of 
water by buUoeka, flanked by eqnare cupolas, each raised on twelve pfSan. 

t ** Another object of architectural beau^ (at Ahmadabad) is found in. the inflow 
and outflow dnioes of the great tanks which abound everywhere around the city. Ko- 
where did the inhahltants of Ahmadabad show how ementially they were an aichitectiiial 
people, as tn these utiUtsxiaa works. It was a necessity of thsir nature that evwy ohjeet 
idmM be made omanwntsl, and thetr succeB was as great in theee as In their mosques or 
palsess/' (fergusion, Bitt, qTfnd. end BuUm .diwMir. VoL n, p. £41). 
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\vay iMo the ehoe and hurt the foot of Muhammad SkeSk U, 
whm he came to inspect the progress of his son's work.'*' . « 

Beferenoe has already been made to the name of Malik Shaban 
in cowection with the wars of Qutb*ud-din. He was one of the 
principal officers at the court of Ahmadabad, being ennobled 
with the titles of Imad-ul-Mulk and Malik-us-Sharq (the “Lord 
of the East "). BKs father was Malik Tuhfah>e-Sultani, who 
receiv^ from the great Sultan Ahmad Shah the title of Taj-ul- 
Mulk in 1415, and was commissioned by him to destroy all idol 
temples in Gujarat. During the reign of the Sultan Qutb^ud- 
din, Malik Shaban constructed some important worlds which 
still survive. A mosque was erected by him in 1452 at Alimad- 


* Among other monuments nt Alimadubad, wliich belong to this rtign, we may 
mention (1) Qutb-u(i<din Shah’s Mosque , (2) Darya Khan's Tomb , and (3) The Kajapur 
Sfosque. A brief review of each may be given — 

(1) The mosque knowo as Qntb iid-din Hiiah's is situated in the northern part of the 
city, to the south of the Delhi gate. It was built by the Sultan in 1440, shortly before the 
death of his fhther Muhammad Shah II. The mosque is not remarkable for its archltec- 
t tiral design. 

(2) Darya Khan's Uauza is a great brick structure, situated about a mile to the north 
<>t tnc Delhi gate of the city, on the way towards Shah-i-Bagh. it was erected, during his 
titetime, by Darya Khau in the subuib of Daryapur which he lud bounded Ihe date 
ascribed to the Bauza is A.D. 14'>? Darya Khan was .4 talented but abandoned noble* 
III in, who afterwards became one ot Mahmud Hegada's minUtcra The tomb is a nvissive 
Imllding, and is the largest of its kind in Gujarat, but there is nothing to recommend it 
beyond the height of the dome and the great solidity of the wall><>, ivhich are fully nine feet 
thick. It belongs to a style as ditlerent from the special type ol llimadabad architecture 
'* fls Gothic is from Boman." Mr. FergusiKin observes : '* There are hundreds, perhaps it 
would be safe to say thousands, of such tombs scattered over the plains of Hindustan 
They are solid, massive buildings, unmistakably appropriate to the purpose to which they 
irc \ledicated. aud capable of an expression of sublimity— as wc see at Bijapur — to wtiieh 
the more elegant stylo of Ahmedabad could not attain. If gloom In to be associated 
with the grave, this is the more appropriate style of the two; but this was not the 
mannor In which death presented itself to the sovereigns of thmedabad in the great age, 
and the cheerful elegance with which they surrotii’ded their buryiiig'placeb shadowed iorth 
.1 happier philosophy." (Hope and lergusson, Architecture of AAmedaW, pp. iid, U4). 
*>ome interesting popular traditions connected with Darya Khan and his Itauza deserve to 
be mentlonAd. H. G. Briggs relates a story that on tlic completion of the building by 
Darya Vhim, Shah Alam was solicited to sanctify it with hU prraence. But the famous 
Saint declined the tnvitatinii, and remarked that the ediilce appeared a fitting as\ lum fur 
ithuU (Imps of Darkness). Either the Khan's reprobate life, or bis tortuous methods at 
a pottMclaii, appear to have led to the sobriquet of King of the Bhnts b)' which be is 
known (Cities o/ OujaratMra, p. Sltf). Owing to these as^iociatlons, as also from the air 
of gtoomy darkness that pervades it, the tomb of Darya Khan Is ttlU popularly believed 
to he haunted. On tbtf day before Dtvati (the Hindu Hew Year Eve or Feast of lAinps), 
hundredf of creduloos people flock to the tomb, awaitiug the hour of tnidnigbt, when hto 
Hatanie Majeity is supposed to visit his resting place, and all come away ilrmly believing 
«$iat Miey have aeen him. 

(8) The moeque known as BlbUi's at the village of Bajapur Hirpgr, about a mlis 
yn rth^- 1*^ from the Saraogpiur gate of the chy, was acenrdiug to its iuacriptton evected in 
A.n.1454. itwaslMiKtbytlie8ultanQutb*ud*dlninnonrmrof the wife of Balyld lludlm 
bin Salyid YaquU 
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»bad, and stands near the Khas Bazar. The Rauza of Ualik 
Sbaban, situated outside the city-walls in the village lands of 
Bakhiyal, was also erected in 1452 oil lands bequeathed to him 
and his descendants by the Saltan for his public services.* The 
reservoir or lake, which adjoins the Rauza, also goes under the 
name of Malik Shaban’s Talav. f After the death of Sultan Qutb- 
ud-din, Malik Shaban rose to higher honours under Sultan Mah- 
mud Begada, being elevated to the dignity of vazir, in charge of 
which office he is said to have managed affairs with unusual 
credit and success. The Mirat-i-Sikandari says that he was a 
very ingenious man, and of a very gentle disposition, and kept 
all the people contented with his administration. Eventually 
he became a religious devotee and retired into privacy, and, 
in spite of pressing requests from the Sultan Mahmud he 
declined to resume his office, saying that '' in one day in 
his garden and in his retirement he had more rest than in all 
his life before.’' 

During the early years of the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-din 

8 * t Bmhan passed away, in 1453, at the village of 

\id-dS^of Vatva*^*^ Vatva, a saint who traced his descent from 
the Bukhari Saiyids (a set‘.t hold in high 
esteem among the followers of the Prophet), to whose piety and 
influence reference has been frequently made in the preceding 
pages. This was Saiyid Burhan-ud-din Qutb-ul-Alam, some- 
times known as Qutb-al-Aqtab (the pole-star of pole-stars), 
whose fame for sanctity among the Musalmans of Gujarat is 
hardly inferior to that of the Saint of Sarkhej. He 
was the ^andson of the famous Saint Saiyid Jalal Bukhari, 
Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan (the Lord of Mortals), to whom 
Saharan and his son Zafar Edian attached themselves at 
the court of Sultan Piruz Tughlak at Delhi ; and the 
same saint as is said to have prophetically promised Zafar 
Khan the country of Gujarat in return for an act of 
kindness towards the poor. Oin authorities are not in 
agreement as regards the early career of Saiyid Burhan- 

* The Bau» of Bialik Shahan is about two u41es east of the city, on the oiitaUrta oi 
the vlUafte of Rakhiyal. It Is surrounded by a garden which goes by the name of this noUe. 
Inside the Bania are two inscription slabs to the effect that Sultan Qutb-ud-din had 
ordered to be bestowed on Bialik Sbaban (entitled by royalty Bialiq-OBb-Sbarq, Imad-ul 
Bittlk, and Axis-ul-liaxnaUk) and on his de«cendants sLt ploughs Ch'itrair) of land, out ot 
the area of Mauia Bakhyal, a dependency of the circuit of the renowned city of Ahmad- 
abad,** at the place where the Malik bad ** caused wells to bo dug, trees to br planted and 
trrigation channels to be made.** The date is the Slst May 1452. 

t The Malik Shaban lake at Kakhiyal, thonidi leas known, is hardly Inferior in aim to 
the Xankatlya Tank, ooeerlng an area of 71 acres. lU sides are in good i»rpser\'atlou, but 
the bed Is so sated up as lo bold no depth of water. 
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ud'din. Acoording to Khafi Khan^ he came to Gujarat 
from Delhi when grown np, being probably attiraoted 
to the court of Ahmadabad during the brilliant reign of 
Ahmad Shah. That Sultan soon came to acknowledge 
his supreme ^ piety and learning, and enrolled himself 
as one of his disciples. According to tradition, for many 
years during his stay at Ahmadabad, the Saint took 
a daily ride to Vatva, a village sii miles to the south 
of the city, and his partiality for the place ultimately 
led to his making it his home. Qutb-ul-Alam soon 
gathered round him a band of darveshes, ard thus 
became the founder of the Bukhariah Saiyids of Gujarat ; 
and his descendants, as headmen of the sect, continued 
to ' exercise powerful influence at the court of the Ahmad 
Shahi Sultans to the end of the dynasty. Saiyid Usman, 
one of the twelve sons of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, whom 
Ills father used to call the “ Burhani lamp ", founded the suburb 
of Usmanpur, where his mosque and tomb are to be seen ; f and 
Saijid Shah Alam, one of his youngest sons, was destined to be 
the most celebrated member of the family. 

On the death of Qutb-uI-Alam in 1453, the nobles of the court 
of Sultan Qutb Shah first erected a small shrine over his remains ; 
and the piety of the next Sultan, Mahmud Begada, subsequently 


* KbaA Khar, whose original name is Muhammad Hashlm, was the author of the wock 
(‘ailed Tarxkh Khafi. Khan, which is aloo called Muntakhab-ul-Lubah, an excellent history 
of nindnstai) commencing with the inaaslon of the Emperor Babur and continued to the 
accession of Muhatumad Sliah. The author was a person of good family, who resided at 
i>clhi during the latter part of the reign of Alamgir (Aurangrib), where he compiled his 
liLstory ; but, In consequence of the well-known prohib ition of that monarch, he was 
obliged to conceal his intentions, and for some other causes did not publish it till th** 
14th year of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, A©. 1782. The work was well received, 
and the author was lionoured with the title of KhaA Khan, or * the concealed.* (Beale, 
Oriental BUkjraphieal Dtctiamry). ISnglish extracts from EhaA Kliau’s historj' may be 
lonnd in Dowson’s Elliot, Vol VII. 

t Saiyid Usman, who. according to the MiraUySikandarU was called by bis 
father Sham-UBmbani-^** the Burhani lamp "—founded the suburb of Usmanpur 
( about a mile to the north-west Ahmadabad, on the right bank of the Sabarmati 
Hlver. nearly opposite to the mosque of Blbi Aohut Kuld ). He is said to have died in 
1458. and the Sultan Mahmud Begada, on his accession, built a mosque and tomb 
to bis memory, which must have been completed about 1460. The Hasjid at 
Usmanpur is one of the Arst at Ahmadabad where the minarets are transferred from the 
middle of the facade to its extremities. The style, however, is strictly Hindu, 
without any arch, as in the mosque at Ssxkheb but with the advantage of possessiog 
minarets, the want of which Is the great defect in that gronp.*' The Hausa, adjolnisg 
the mosque. beli« lor a Fir, Is mueh larger, relatively to the iiiosqne« than is 
usual in other cases. 

The suburb of Usmanpur ( Othmammr ) was the site of tike eneampmeiit of 
Sultan Bhah 111 In ab. 1688. during his second and Anal condiet with the 

troops of the Emperor Akbar lor tb^ recovery of his throne. 
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mured oT^ them a vast mausoleum, which, in magnitude and 
design, may be compared with that erected at SojaU near Idah- 
muci^bad, in 1484, by Mubarak Saiyid, one of the mimslem of 
that monarch. Tl^ mausoleum of the Saint at Vatva shows a 
further step in the development of the Ahmadabad style. It is 
essentially in the foreign or arcuate style. The arch is used 
consistently throughout — ^it is not a screen of arches hiding a 
columnar interior, but one design uniform in all its parts. It 
supplies the place of the beam, and gives, in consequence, 
immensely increased dimensions to the buildi^, and it must be 
admitted with considerable beauty and propriety of effect. 
The aisles are arched and vaulted throughout, and the dome is 
raised high in the air by a second tier of arches. The whole of 
the outer row of piers with then* arches have, however, fallen, and 
the entire mausoleum is at present in a seriously dilapidated 
condition.* 

Before passing from the subject of Vatva and its Saint we must 
say a few wor^ about the famous lithoxyl (petrified wood) 
which has been reverently preserved by the descendants of 
Burhan*ud-(lin, and is still exhibited to visitors as a proof of the 
Saint’s miraculous powers. * We learn from the Mir(d-i-8ihandari 
that the Emperor Humayun, during his temporary occupation 
of Qujarat in the reign of Sultan Bahadur, arrived at Ahmadabad 
after the conquest of Champanir. He pitched his camp at the 
village of Qhiathpur, two kojt to the south of the city, and paid a 
visit to the tomb of Hadrat Qutb-al-Aqtab Saiyid Burhan-ud* 
din at Vatva, where he was shown the Loh-lakkar stone which 
he pronounced a marvel such as he had never seen before. It is 
related of this stone that, on one occasion, when the Saint was 
proceeding from his house to the Masjid at the time of the 
tahajjnd or midnight prayers, his foot struck something which 
pained him. Picking it up, he exclaimed : “ What can this be — 
is it stone or wood or iron ? And lo ! the divine force of his 
words transformed the material into what the Saint fancied it to 
be, and Gkxl in one night johied the three thu^s into one. When, 
on the next day, the people gathered to see it, the Saint ordered 
it to be conceal deep in the earth, and pronounced the penalty 
that whosoever should dig it up shall be issueless. After some 

* Oil t pUl«r in tbe grant Knwleiim ara two bombniUe Fitilui dIsticiiB wbteh md; 

** Oiitb Alnm who !• tovoirafga ol tlw qnhorot, 

Bm bjr tbia Baiisii nngmnilodi the glorr of the aiilMreB. 

* Bre thli the i?»ttlt of the olqr had no erown ; 

Hie amiibas booame tiie ckowo of the qiliffaa. 

Ootiipoaad by tlie bora »1ave of tS^ Hftthammad bm Sbahi,** 
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years a merobant brought it to light, saying that he. Has oontent 
to be issueless if only he could make manifest the miracle of *tho 
Saint. Since then the lithOAyl has been exhibited to.all, high 
and low. When the great Emperor Akbar visited Ahmadabach 
he took away half of it to A^a, and left the other half in ils 
place, where it is still preserved as an auspicious i*elic.* 


* Fazlullah, MifOt-'i-Sikandarit pp. ldC-7, and Jarrett, Aiu-i'Alsbari, Vol. II, p. 241. 

H. O. Briggs who visited Vatva and its monuments in 1848 Qi.ntoH an extract ir<in 
a letter written to him hy another visitor who had shortly preceded him : ** The sise meir 
t toned hy Abul Fasl (a cubit-square) is correct : the stone is not now on the sephlchre„ but 
deposited in the chief Saiyld's house. Great reverence is paid it, and upur. such occasions 
as visitors desire to see it, it is produced under a covering of brocade and shown with 
considerable ostentation. It appears to be petrified wood : the barky pari gives it the 
appearance of iron oxydised , that portion, where it has Vctn (bij prcl 1 y tbe l and of Akl ur 
himself when he visited Vatva, shows the fibre or vein of the wood ; and upon the opposite 
hide, where It seems to have been ground crosswipe, itbiars the arT^rainiife of stone." 
Briggs himself proceeds to add : '*1 deemed it a ]ithox^le, of uhkh niimhrrs might be 
discovered in private and public collections, but the poor Saiyids laboured under the 
beUef that this was the Isolated exception in the universe, and with fond garrulity remarked 
that its chief merit was the value set upon it by the religious fanatic (/uc) whose name atut 
fame cast their effulgence over the hamlet of Vatva.” (Cities ot Cnjarashtra, p. 205.) 


' To be continned. ) 




AeT, VI — The Life-story of the Old Portuguese 
Bdl in the National Dabul Church at 
Girgauntt Bombay^ From A.D. 1674. 

B* 

BUSTAEJI NASABVAITJI MUNSHI. 

{Bead \Uh January 1018 ). 

My Papeir ^ on the Portugese Bell in the Hindu Temple 
at NaMk read before this Society in September 1913 
seemed to have awakened some curiosity in those in- 
terested in antiquarian lore. Mr. L. J. Sedgwick, I. 6. S., of 
Ahmedabad, in his letter dated the 7th July 1914, drew my 
attention to a similar Portuguese bell hanging in a Hindu 
temple near Wai. Mr. Joseph Bocarro of Bombay whose 
kind help in translating some Portuguese inscriptions I have 
already acknowledged in my above Paper, wrote to me on the 
11th July 1914: ‘‘I was not aware that your Paper was 
to deal with Bells only, otherwise I should have suggested 
to you that there is a Portuguese bell with a history, 
in the Portuguese Church at Burrows Lane (Dabul), Bombay.’’ 

It is with regard to this bell of the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier (1606 — 1662) at Dabul, Girgaum, Bombay, that I propose 
to speak in this Paper now before you. 

With a note of introduction from Mr. Joseph Bocarro, I had 
two interviews with the Vicar of the Dabul Church, one on 
Sunday the 19th July 1914 and the other on Wednesday the 
22nd July 1914. Both these interviews in themselves were 
productive of no result. A sorvant-bc^ whom the Vicar was, 
however, good enough to place at my disposal, led me to the 
belfry where this huge bell hung, tot^y neglected, uncared-for 
and, very probably, unknown to many of the parishioners of the 
great Dabul Church. Climbing a bamboo-ladder that the boy 
procured for me, I tried to make the best of my opportunities 
by copying down the protuberant inscription that encircled the 
bell 

When 1 visited this bell for the third time on Saturday the 
17th June 1916, 1 measured the bell with some great difficulty 
ow^ to its hugeness and the great height in the belfry at 
which it was hung. 

1. ** Ao ISquIiy •• to bow m in tbe Bortugaafle Chnreb at Bori^U omdo to be 
tHuiil«Kea too MMn Temple et Beailc " tmA oo tbe ISth September 191S, end publbb- 
eAto tbe Journal, B, », Jl, J, Sorirty, Vol. Bo BXVU^ ISIS, pp. 32S-34S. 
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1 shall now endeavour to trace the history of the bell, dividing 
my subject into the following two main heads : — 

L— The History of the Bell at Bassein, from A.D. 1674 to 
A.0. 1739. 

II.— The History of the Bell at Bombay from a.d. 1739 to 1917 . 

Before I proceed with my Paper under the above heads, I 
beg to acknowledge my great indebtedness to the Ecclesiastical 
Department of the Bombay Government for the various commu* 
nications regarding this bell so kindly and promptly supplied to 
jne from time to time, without which it would not have been 
possible to prepare this Paper. 

h The History of the Bell at Bassein from 
A.D. 1674 to A.D. 1739. 

As to the first place to which the bell belonged, we have no 
ttuthorities to help us to arrive at any definite conclusion except 
Mr. James Douglas (1826 — 1904) who thinks it may have hung 
in the great tower of the Cathedral of St. Joseph, now dismantled, 
at Bassein.’’ ^ 

This Church of St. Joseph was built m or about the 

Cauroh of St. 1646 during the Governorship of 

Joseph, Bassein, Dom Joa5 de Castro. It was rebuilt in 
1601 by Pe*lro Galvao, the Vicar of the 
Matrix, who died at Goa on the 19th March 1618, but whose 
mortal remains were subsequently translated from Goa, where 
they were first interred, to this chapel which he had managed 
ami enlarged, ^ 

This bell is unusually large — ^at least larger than the Portu- 

Measurements of guese Bell ^ in the Nasik Temple. The 
t ho bell. measurements, as taken down by me on 

Saturday the 17 th June 1916, are as under . * 


Height 

Ft. 

.. 3 

In. 

3 

Circumference (upper) 

. , r> 

5 

„ (middle) 

. . 7 

3 

„ (lower, i.e. at the brim) 

.. 12 

0 

Diameter (middle) 

.. 2 

4 

„ (at the brim) 

.. 4 

0 


1 Jkmotat, Bombay and Westero lodla, 1893, VoL 11., p. 228 (No. QXil 7) 

SgrN. Rr^To aa easy and a ready reference, 1 give pair«»nthotlcaUy the num- 

bers of the books eonsolted as given in the General Catalogue of the Library of our 
B. B. Boynl AslaUc Society. Part 1 (Autbora) printed in 1917. 

* Dr. J. Oeison da Oanha, Notes on the History of Chsui anl Basssiu, 187(1, 
pp. 214-15 (HH I 9.) • J. B. B. N. A, S , Vol. XXIII., No, LXVII., 1913, y. 832. 
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.According to Douglas, its weight is about 10 Owt^. ^ 

The bell which is dated 1674 has a protuberant Latm^Portu^ 

Inioriptxon. guese inscription as under : — 

t 

1. H. S. 

Quis mihi dot ut ogo inoriar ©t cogiioscant te omnes 
hues terrae 

Ofes Hiram Tavarres Bocarro 
dees anno 1674. 

Tramlation, — Who will give to me that I could die for Thee, 
and that all nations of the earth <would recognise Thee 1 

Maker, Hiram Tavarres Bocarro, 1674. 

1. H. S. are the initials of the words Jesus Homo Salvator 
meaning Jesus the Saviour of Man. 

The date 1674 on the bell may be (o) the date of its casting or 

The date 1674 on (6) the date of its presentation to the Church 
the belt of St. Joseph by a devout Roman Catholic of 

the Bassein territory or (c) the date of both, — casting and presenta- 
tion. I am inclined to favour the last view. Hiram Tavarres 

1 Thi* April number of tlu* MilhyuU ecmtulDti a very intcre»tmg article, In 

Mr. 0. F. Page, on Bells. 

Tlio writer tells of their great untlquiti. and some of the various uses to which the> 
were put In the ancient world, sinall bells came early into use in the Christian Chiirt h 
ill this coimtrv Bede makes ictereiice to one wlilch Iteiiedict broucht from Italy foi his 
abbev at Wearmouth about 6H0, uiul from him wc abto learn that bells were in use about 
that time at Whltly Abbey In cunnc<tiou with the different offices ot the Church there 
were the Ava Marla bcU, the Vo'^per bell, and the Sauctusbell. Anotlier special bell, the 
t'urfow, played a part iii our imtloiiat life lu Normau times Probably these early bells 
acre cast by the monks '‘Cireat Tom'* of Lincoln was cast In the Minster yard in 16JU, 
and the great bell of Canter burv a as cast in the Cathedra! yard in 1762. Neve^thelcs^ 
liolMoundlng had become a trade, and some of the foundries are three or four centuries 
old. The art of bell -founding is anything but an easy one, the “tone" being so diffleuit 
to secure. Much depends on the composition of the metal, but very much more on the 
xize and shape of the bell. Bell-metal is a compound of copper and tin, in the propor- 
ttons of four parts ol copper to oue part of tin Only a few bells are constructed of steel, 
steel bells are said to have a sweet tone, but they do not possess the prolonged vlbra- 
t ion of bells cast of bell-metal Dates, the names of the founders, and mottoes are often 
inscribed on bells. The bell at the Kremlin, in Moscow, weighs nearly 200 tons ; the great 
bell at Pekin, over 53 tons ; " Great Peter " of York, 10 tons 15 cwt. and " Great Tom ** 
ol Lincoln, and the great b«n of St. Paul’s, each over 5 tons . — The Heview of Jiepiews 
May li)U, p. 894. 

At curding to Uic late ProL 5. K, Fraser, bells in India are altogether a Mongolian 
ImportattoD. — Ind\%n Vd. XVI, Ko. 5, December 1917, p. 20u Also tee 

the Jenmal AnlArepelogieaf SocHiif q/ MmtKW* Vol. XI, Xo.2, 1917, p. 

gill 
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Booairo' is evidently the name of the fonnchir of the bell« fUoli he 
made iE 1674 at the express desire and order of a pkms ami tBodest 
Christian who preferr^ anonymity to publicity. Hius the Vbll 
which was the gift of an anonymous individual was oast by Hirain 
Tavarros Bocarro in a.d. 1674 and presented to the Ohurob of 
St. Joseph at Bassein in or about the year 1674 by a devout 
and pious Portuguese whose name is not inscribed on the bell. 

Now what is that event in the history of the Portuguese in 
The rise of the Western India with which we can aesooiate 
Portuguesem the transference of this bdl from Bassein 
India, 1607 A.n. to Bombay? That event is rf historic in* 
terest and significance from the point of view of both the 
nations — ^the Portuguese and the Marathas who contested for 
supremacy in India. 

The rise of the Portuguese power in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century when in a.d. 1607, the 
Hound of the Portuguese cannon was first heard on the shores 
of Maharashtra.® Goa was the first possession that the Portu- 
guese acquired in the land of the Marathas (a.d. 1510).® Among 
the many places which the Portuguese then gradually acquired, 
Bassein, which for the first time fell into their hands in a.d. 
1534,^ having been ceded to them by Bahadur Shah, King of 
Gujarat,*^ was an important one. This remained in 'the un- 
disturbed possession of the Portuguese till 1670® when Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha (1627 — 1680) attacked them by sea.® Blit- 
he was repulsed. 

Till the beginning of the 18th century, Bassrin which, aooord- 
The siege of ing to the Portuguese historian, was the 
Bassein, 1739 a.d. largest city built by his countrymen in 
India, stood uninjured by an enemy, having been for two 
centuries in their peaceful possession. But the 'fate of 
nations, as of individuals, ever changes. At least that has been 


I la reply to my Inquiries about (bis Bocanro, Mr. Joseph Booarro, In biflsltw dtM 
the 5th June 1916, stated as follows 

•T am that I am not in a poslttoo to give you any furthar inloitnition eiths r 
about the beU or my great-grandfather, exeept that his name was Antonio Boearro. 
.... AH I can find in an Encvclopadlc Dtctkmary of Portugal Is an entry * Booarro 
Antonio, a Portuguese writer in the ^venteenth centurv.* That must be n dieerent 
person as my great-grandfather was in the Army. Probably the person referred to In the 
DlotlOtt»ty was one of my ancestors i " 

« Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, 8rd Ed., Lon. 1S78, p.i4. 
s Ibid, 

tmp»Ua GswSfser ftflndia, VoL VIL, Ox. 1908, p. 120. (PD a 1761, 


* JML 

6 EHN6svGass«ew,V01Xm.(1Baim>,Pt.np.476aPP»IM9. 

1 iraime's Konkan, 65. This is the Orst mentloo of BhHiaWe 8sdt-d>rme's 
Hlsfeprloal Fmgmeats, London ; (HE c9or GO. d.T8). 
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tiiiB lesson taught by history. The Marathas rapidly grow 



^‘Inspired by success, the Maratha army, at the commence- 
ment of the y^ar 1739, invested the place, and having on the 
ninth of February taken possession of Versova, which had been 
abandoned by the Portuguese, pressed the siege with the greatest 
eagerness. John Xavier de Pinto, the commandant, endeavoured 
to appease the enemy by humble messages, and an offer of tribute, 
but nothing short of absolute submission would bo accepted. 
Soon after operations had been commenced in earnest, de Pinto 
was killed, and was succeeded in his command by De Souza 
Peteira, who repeatedly wrote to the Government of Bombay, 
stating the condition of the besieged, and joining his entreaties 
with those of the General of the North that timely succour 

might be sent to them The besieged next 

supplicated for what was far more needed. In March their 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, their money spent and the 
^eater part of their church plate melted down to purchase sup- 
plies. Summoning the senate of the city, the heads of religious 
orders and principal inhabitants, the General of the North called 
upon them to devise means for averting the danger now imminent ; 
but they could only recommend that fresh appeals should be 
made to Bombay 'for military stores and a loan of a hundred 
thousand nipees.” ^ 

To what extent and under what considerations, the repeated 
Help of the entreaties of the besieged for succour were 

Bombay Govern- listened and responded to by the Bombay 

meat to the For- Government, can be demonstrated by the 
tuguese. extract which we crave leave to quote from 

the Bomhay Quarterly Eeview : — 

** The President and CouaciJ, on receiving this request, 
were in some perplexity, for a little sympathy had at last been 
awakened in their breasts, and they felt, as men usually do, 
when the house next their own is in flames; but on the other 
hand, they knew the repugnance which the Company had to 
advancing loans, exoe])t oil approved security, and remem* 
bered how they had visited Governor Horne ^ with their 
severe displeasure when ho had lent money to the Siddee. At 
first, therefore, they resol v€^d to send ' a handsome excuse,’ 
as they called a sorry evasion, and when delay would be ruin, 

I Quarteri^ Heview, Vol lY, 1856, pp. 81-82. Otorge W. Xteteat, 

Sebctlcms from tbo Letters, Despatches and other State Papers preserved In the 
B<mihay Secretariat, Maratha Series. Vol. 1, Bom. 1888, pp. (CXd 7n). 

I Mr. Jrolm Home, UoverBor ot Bombay 178t->-l789. 
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to tell the b^ieged that a definitive answer must be deferred 
until the a^val of a ship from Great Britain, of whiidi they 
were in daily expectation. But, contrary to usual precedent) 
more generous impulses, a sense of shame, or reasonable appre* 
hension, succeeded. What, they reflected, would the ^orld 
say, if they sho\ild refuse to assist, in the hour of its greatest 
peril, a European nation which was in close alliance witli thfir 
own ? And was it not notorious that the interests of Bassein 
and Bombay were interwoven, for the fall of the former would 
assuredly be followed by encroachments upon the latter ? 
Might not the Portuguese be enabled by a little assistance to 
hold out until the amiual rains should wash the besiegers out 
of their trenches, — until the onward march of the Persian 
invader. Nadir Shah, might call them to meet a more formid- 
able enemy, — or, lastly, until the Raja of Satara might be 
appeased by an embassy from the Viceroy of Goa ? Influenced 
by such considerations, they at length agreed to lend fifteen 
thousand rupees on two securities. One security was the 
remaining church plate, which the commandant had, after some 
vain efforts, induced the clergy to resign, and which was to be 
redeemed at the end of one year. The other was remarkable: 
it was some brass guns which the Portuguese officer, with a 
chivalry amounting to Quixotism, determined to remove 
from his defences. ' It should be known to the world,* wrote 
this gallant blockhead, * how, for the preservation of their 
king's city, it was stripped of its artillery, the principal 
instruments of its defence, whilst they put their trust more in 
their personal valour, in their constant fidelity and zeal, than 
in the extraordinary force or hardness of metal.'* ' 

But as fate would have it, the siege was pressed on with 
greater vigour and there was no other alternative left for the 
gallant defender of Bassein than to hold out a white flag and 
to offer to capitulate as he found that there was no |irospcct 
of help, his ammunition was exhausted and his survivinjg soldiers 
were worn out by continued fighting and starvation. The 
articles of capitulation ^ were signed on 16th May 1739. 

Thus fell a great city which the Lusitanian peoples had 
A tribute and a built up duiing the two centuries of their 
rebuke. domination. No contest,'^ says an inde- 

pendent and honest critic. ^ “ had been so glorious for the Indo- 

1 Hombav Qmrterly lUsoww, July 1856 (Art. IV, The Flnt Wan ftnd Treallti At 
the Wf»tera Presidency), Vol. IV, pp. 82-83. ako Forrest,, Beleotkiii% 
Mamitia Series, Vol. 1, 1885, pp. 28-66 (Cxd 7 a), 
s For tbe articles ol oapitulaUOD see Bern, OiMr. /(ec. IV, ISSS, pp. S4-8. 

Also Forrest, VoL h pp. 40-41. (OXd 7 a). 
s Qvor. B$neuf, VoL 2V, 1856, p. $5. . 
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BMiigue^^n none had they earned Buch uneuilied fame einoe 
thedays of Paaheco and Albuquerque. After this just tribute to 
the personal valour and the gallant deeds of the Portuguese, the 
writer, not unfairly, finds fault with the policy which the Portu- 
guese had chalked out and which ultimately undermined their 
power. Says he **yet their one motive was then a thirst of 
conquest, and desire of gaining by robbery what was beyond 
the reach of honest industry ; their triumphs were usually 
stained with cruelty, and their sole plan for enlightening a 
conquered people was the simple process of a violent and 
unscrupulous bigotry.” ^ 

In regard to the assistance the J^ocal Government 

\alm of the could render to the besieged when they 
Bombay Govern- sorely ahd urgently needed it, the 
meat help to the same authority has the following observa- 
bedeged. tions to make : — 

** But 110 one who ever told the tale of Bassein's last days 
breathed an insinuation against the hoiioui and courage of its 
Indo-Portuguese defenders ; and this portion of Anglo-Indian 
annals would have had a brighter hue for us, if the English 
had not been restrained by thcii’ calculations and mercantile 
propensities from rendering the unhappy city more prompt and 
valuable assistance — if for the sake of England's ancient ally 
the Government of Bombay had expended some of their increas- 
ing treasure, and responded to the moving appeals of the 
chivalrous Caitano de Souza.” ^ 

But, we are told that on the tall ot Bassein in 1739, the 
. Bombay Goveriunent despatched a number of 

Xto wBiegcd in to bring away the garrison — the droop- 

ing remnant of the defenders of Bassein, some 
seven or eight hundr^ strong, whom they permitted to sojourn 
in our island during the monsoon and for whose maintenance 
they expended Rs. 4,000 every month. When the time to quit 
the place approached, the Portuguese soldiers who had already 
behaved in a turbulaiit maimer, would not go unless and until 
their arrears of pay were paid ofi. The Government thought 
it wise to meet with their demands till their claims on the 
Viceroyalty of Goa amounted to fifty-three thousand rupees for 
which they only retained as securities six brass guns, v^ued at 
little more than twenty thousand.” ' 

in my paper on the Portuguese Bell m the Narushankar’s 
temple at Nasik, 1 have ailud^ precisely to the same incidents 
and attempted to show that it was at the storming of Bassein 


t im 
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in 1739 by the Marathas that the Portuguese bell of the Bbrivli 
Ohuroh was carried away by Narushankar Bajehshdur^ an 
enterprising Maratha warrior, to be deposited in a temple bdilt 
by him at Nasik in 1747 at a cost of no less than eighteen 
lacs of rupees and known after his name. ^ 

In respect of the bell in the Dabul Church which forms the 
topic of this Paper, we have to locate its 
When the Bell transference from its original haunt to 
oouie to Bombay. This much we can say without 

fear of contradiction, that the bell must have hung in theBassein 
Church from 1674 to 1739, covering a period of 65 years, when 
the Portuguese population must have taken some work out of 
this huge bell. If there was any event in the history of 
the Portuguese in Western India with which the decline of 
their sway and power could be associated, it was, as we have 
seen above, the passing away of Bassein in 1739 from their 
hands into those of the Marathas. It was then at this critical 
juncture in their history that the Bell of the Church of 8t. 
Joseph, Bassein, seemed to have changed hands. It was not the 
Marathas, who, as in the case of the Borivli Church, robbed 
them of their bell. But it was the Portuguese themselves who 
are said to have parted, tTiter alia, with this sacred object. 

From the extracts that we have cited above from the 
Churoh plate and Bombay Quarterly Review, it is manifest 
that the Church plate and some brass 
guns were mortgaged with the Bombay 
Review. ' Government for a loan of Ks. 15,009; 

but the writer of the Review seems to make no reference 
to the bell as having been given as a security to the 
English. It is not improbable that the bell too might 
have been pledged at this veiy hour of their trial. James 
Douglas, as far as 1 am able to ascertain, is the only author 
who throws out that hint. This welUnformed antiquary, in 
one of his chatty articles, says : — 

You may recollect that when in 1739 the Portuguese 
were hard-pressed by the Marathas, they 
Bell as security wanted a loan from us, and that we asked 
them what security they had to offer us. 
They replied Church plate and brass guns ; 
and we gave them Ks. 15,000 on this strange odiateral security, 

i NaHk Vul. XVI, 1SS3, p. MO. (DU a )5S). Fur 9 , blOBieph^ 

sJtetob ol Narutthaiikar lUjebiiljdur. itm my Fmpet ou tbo Borivli Churcii Befl le tiMi 
NMilc Temple in J. S. B. R, A. S. Vot XXIU, Bo. h x VIJ, ISIS, pp. $$$49 ma$ 
Oemohgy of ttie Mara tlm Cliiefs in O. W. Foneifi'a Setoctiooi IKOSI Oevamwest 
mnMm mrkM* V 0 L 1, pp. (Cxd 7 a>. 
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I think we ought either to have refused the loa«n> or refrained 
from touching the vessels of the sanctuary. The duty of the 
Portuguese was equally plain. They ought to have died 
in the last ditch rather than alienate one of the sacred utensils 
The brass guns, for anything we know, indeed we think 
it is highly probable, are among those now in the compound 
of the Arsenal. But the Church i)late ! The idea that it was 
sold, etc., etc., seems almost sacrilegious. We fearBassein was 
not strong enough to take up any loans after this. We have no 
complete inventory of the articles sent in to the Bombay 
Government in 1739, but we consider it veiy probable this bell 
was among them.” ' 

And I entirely agree with Douglas on this subject. In view 
of the Church plate and th^ brass guns which, as we have 
soon from the Quarterly extracts, were mortgaged by the 
Portuguese with the Bombay Government, it is quite probable 
the bell, too, should have been similarly pledged. 

II. — The History of the Bell at Bombay, 

From A.D, 1739 to 1917. 

1 come to the second part oi my Paper which I 

propose it) sub-divide, for couvenieiico sake, under the 
following heads . ~ 

The Bell at the St. Thomas' C^alhcchal, a.d. 1739 to 1869. 

B. The Bell at the Arsenal, a.o. 1869 to 1883. 

6’. The Bell at the Portuguese I )abul (Church, a.d. 1883. 

'fhe materials <j 1 this secoiul part of luy Paper have been 
cluelly drawn from the corresjiondence 1 had with the 
Bombay Government to which a ref crence has been made above. 

A. The Bell at the St. Thomas' Oatheueal, 1739-1869. 

Wc wdll now examine the history of this bell from 1739 
when it became the property of the Bombay Government till 
1869 when it w'us deposited m the Bombay Arsenal, behind 
the Town Ball. 

About 1739, the bell seems to have travelled from Bassein 
to Bombay, as a spoil of war. 

'rhe Bombay Government seemed to have thought a Cliurch 
to be the most suitable place for the location of the bell. 
The only Church our island could then boast of, was the 

** imm Uoualatk Bombay aud Weuteru India, 180S. I, p. ESM (QxJ 7h 
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St. Thomas’ Chiwoh. So the Govemmeat presented the bell 
to it. This appears from the letter No. 357, dated the Slst 
August 1914, of the Ecclesiastical Department. ‘ 

I may be here permitted to speak a few words in respect 
of our Bombay Church on the authority of Stracheys’ recent 
publication, “ Keigwin’s Rebellion,” which thiows 'some new 
light on the question of the builder of the (3iurch and the ques- 
tion of the embezzlement of the Church moneys. 


The first scheme to build a garrison Church on the island 
Who built the originated in a.d. 1675 during 

Church ? regime of Governor Gerahi Aimgier 

(1669-1 677) to whom our islaiid-oiiv' owoh 
HO much of her development. It was Aungier ^ who began the 
Church and not Sir George Oxinden (1668-1669) as has been 
erroneously supposed by Hamilton ® (? 1658-1732), Anderson'^ 
(1816-1857) and subsequent writers. Oxinden had si)cnt all 
his time at Surat where he died on the 14th July 1669. This 
is jiroved by 0. C. 4905, of the old East India Company in the 
India Office, — a document in which Sir John (ffiild (1681-1690), 
at whose door Hamilton has laid the charge of misappropriat- 
ing the Church moneys, deli nit ely states that it- was his 
successor Aungier at whose directions the foundations were laid. 
Towards the completion of his favourite scheme, President 
Gerald Aungier had, besides his own dona- 
tion, left in his will a Jegaey of Ks. 5,000, 
Jjord Longford, the princjipai legatee and the 
brother of the late President, could not he 
induced to part with the amount. On hebruaiy^ 28,1 678-9, 
the Court of Directors had at last to write “ As to the 
5,000 Rupees left by President Aungier in his will towards 
building the said Church, you must not expwt to receive 
anything thereof from hence.*'* 


The quention of 
misappropriating 
Churoh monoys. 


As to how the non-appearance of this sum could have origi- 
nated the accusation of enibezzl(‘ment against }>oor C/hild can 
best be read in the words of defence by Messrs. Ray & Oliver 
Strachey, whose book ‘ Keigwin*s Rebellion (1683-4)* is the 
latest work that sheds, as we have observed above, some new and 
important light pn the history of Bombay’s oldest English 
Church. “It seems reasonable to suppose,*’ write the Stracheys, 


* strachey. Keigwia's EebcUlon (1683-4), Oxford Hwtorical and Literary Stndlee* 

VoL n, 1»16. P. 168 (NN a 88). 

* Alex. Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, 1727, Vol. I, p. 188 (HH 

dS4). 

^ Philip Anderson, Bngllfth In Western India, 2nd ed. 1856, pfp, l$S-9 (HHe 22). 

* Strachey, Vol. VI, p. 169. <XN a 88) 
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, ^ r 

^ liiat the non-appearance of this sum, though doubtlm 
reckoned in the estimates for the Church, was at the bottom 
of the rumours of embezzlement which are hinted at by 
Chaplain Cobbe ^ and formulated by Alexander Hamilton ; and 
if Piety grew sick after Aungier’s death, it was Lord Longford 
and not John Child who was the culprit.”® 

Some incidents then transpired which brought the construc- 
tion of the building to a final standstill 
Cobl^ ‘ lonara te roofless edifice, fifteen feet h^h » 

remained a standing reproach for thirty 
years.” ® But thanks to the exertions of Revd. Cobbe, whose 
appointment as Chaplain to Bombay in 1714 was the direct 
outcome of the strenuous appeals in 1694-95 of Dr. Humphrey 
Prideaux, Dean of Norwich '(1648-1724), to compel the East 
India Company “ to do something towards that good work, ” 
the St. Thomas’ Church was opened with great eclat on 
the 25th December 1718, having been built at a cost ^ of 
Rs. 4,43.992, when Governor Boone (1716-1720) presented a 
bell which till 1856 tolled “ its summons to the Christians of 
the neighbourhood.” ^ 


1 It WM through tills Eeverend Gentleman that Governor Bowcher sent the Ven- 
dldhd to the Bodleian Library. This was the first Avesta hook to go to England in 1723. 
Prof. James Darmesteter thus refers to this book:— "Eighteen years later (1718 a. d.) a 
counlaryraan of Btyde, George Boucher, received from the Parsis in Surat a copy of the 
VendidEd SAdah, which was brought to England in 1728 by Richard Cobbe. But tlie old 
manuscript was a sealed book and ttie most that could then be made of it was to hang 
It by an Iron chain to the wall of the Borllelan Library, as a curiosity to be shown 
to foreigners.*’ — S. B E. series, Vol IV, Part I (The Vendidftd), Oxford, 1880, 
Introdrp. XIV. (Pxd 3) 

s Stiachey, Vol. Vl, p. 1C9. Ibul 170. 

a Or. J. Qerson da Gunha, Origin of Bombay, 1000. p 356 (RXA d 3). 

A Bombay Qttarlerly Revimn, Vol. Ill, 1856 p. 39 Boone’s boll be^ars the following 
Inscription 

** Laos Deo. In usum Eccles. AngUr. Bomb , Anno Domi 1719. Sine chatriate 
factl sumus velut om sonaiis." (Bom. Quar, Rev, III, 18.'>6, p. 36 u). The translation is 
**Pratie (be) to God. For the use of the Anglican Church in Bombay. In the year 
of the Lord 1719. Without charity we are like sounding brass.” The learned Father 
Robert Zlmmermann, S. J., to whom I am greatly indebted lor the. translation, while 
communicating to me the same in his letter dated the r»th Febniary 1918, remarks 
**Ths laat sentence of the Inscrlptiou (provided it has chatriau, as your letter gives It) 
contains a mistake. It should be charitate. Tbe same sentence is a free quotation 
liom L Cor. 13, 1 (the first. Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, C3iapter 18, verses):— 
Si Unguis homlnum loquar et augelomm, caritatem antein non habeain, fact us sum velut 
ass ionans aut cymbal um ttnniens. In BogUiAi: — '*If If peak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal." In tlie inscription of the bell as given tn the Bom. Qnor. Sav, the word 
Is f AolHhte. But possibly the word may be ehariuae In the inscripilon on the bell 
Itself and the original eketrUaU may have been transformed into the onfrapt ttuHHeUt 
either tbrougli some mistake of the copyist or tbe writer of the article in the Review or 
through some typngraphlcal errors so very peculiar and common to the printing eraft. 
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It is interesting to note that on one occasion at the funeral of 
Cha?dh-belltolied a Parsi philanthropist, Seth Ardeeiiir Bady 
in honour of a (b. 1756, d. 29-6-1810), whom Sir James 
Mackintosh (1766-1832) considered “ the best 
of all our imtives,” the bell of this Cathedral was tolled by the 
order and in the presence of our “ Brahamanized ” Governor, 
Jonathan Duncan (1795-1811), as the funeral procession passed 
by through the Church Gate Street, as a testimony of the 
public respect to the memory of the deceased gentleman. * 
I am inclined to believe that it was Governor Boone^s 
bell, and not the Bassein bell, that was tolled on this 
occasion. 

It was to this most historic and the oldest Anglican Church of 
Bombay that the local Government thought fit to present the 
huge Portuguese bell. Though it is not stated in the communi- 
cations of the Ecclesiastical Department of the Bombay Govern* 
ment, to which reference has been made above, as to when the 
presentation of the bell was made, it would be safe to conjec- 
ture that it might have been in or about the year 1739— the 
probable time of its entry into our city. . 


The records of the Cathedral give us no information on the 


Records in the 
Bombay Cathedral. 


subject. The only light that can bo gleaned 
from the correspondence I had in August 
1914 with Mr. W. J. Sam ways, the Clerk of 


the Cathedral, is that the earliest records of correspon- 


dence in the Cathedral are from 1871. The files of cor- 


respondence prior to that year used to bo stored in a room 
in the Cathedral Tower. In 1901 it was discovered that 


the white ants had destroyed these files and the remains of 
them were burnt. 


The following extract from James Douglas illustrates the 
The Bell m the histoiy of this bell during its stay at the 
Cathedral. Bombay Cathedral : — 

In lieu of non-payment we seem to have taken some work 
out of this boll, for there are people who recollect when it hung 
outside the wall of the Cathedral on the right of the main door 
as you enter, a little way round the corner of the building. 
Whetheritwasrickety, or dangerous from its weight and iwoxi- 
mity to the heads of the passers-by, we do not know, but it 
was taken down from its elevation some twenty years ago (1860) 
and lay in the Cathedral compound until 18^, when it was 


1 Timet af ImUct, Morob 9, 18<M ; B, B. Paul Ptuti Prakaeh^ It, ISl n. (BX a SS); 
and Tbe SpeecbM and Addresseft of Sir Bortle Frere, compiled B. N. PlUle, Bom: 
1870. p. 820. 


19 
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bijoded over to tbe Bombay Oovernment by the Cathedral 
truetees, for safe custody, and was placed in the Arsenal, where 
it remained until its translation in April 1883.” ^ 

It is interesting to know that the fountain in front of this 
Cathedral was erected by a Parsi gentleman » 
commenting upon whose catholic charities, 
the London ‘‘ Punch ” said : “ Is 3Ir. Beady* 
money a Parsi ? at any rate he is not Parsi-monious.” ^ The 
Parsi here referred to was Sir Cowasji Jehangir Beadymoney, 
Kt. (1812-1878) who donated a sum of Bs. 13,777 ^ for the 
erection of the fountain, and not Bs. 7,000 as James Maclean 
(1835-1906) says. ^ 


The Cathedral 
Fountain, 1S06. 


James Douglas, Bombay and W. India, II., 1893, p. 220. 

* W. S. CaiUe, Picturesque India, l4»n , 1800, p. 16. (Xb 47). 

a B. B. Patel, Parm Prakash, II., 106 n <£X a 36). 

e James &f. Maclean, A Qulde to Bombay, 24 ed., 1800. p. 231 (DD b 110) 

What sentiments of humanity couplcxl with a htgli sense of duty actuated the 
valiant Zoroastrian Knight, Sir Cowasji Jehangir (1812-1878) 
The Church and to oonie forward with his offer to erect the fountain are 

the Paraeoa. nicely expressed in his letter to Rev. W. K T. Fletcher, one 

of the then Trustees of the Cathedral. The letter is wortli 
quoting in extfmo as typical of Pars! spirit of tixHe <lays in as much as for the fact that 
no records prior to 1871 exist in the archives ot the Oatiiedral. Sir Cowasji wrote 
Under date the 6th May 1863 : — 

** 1 myself, Sir, and my family for several generations have lived from chttdbood 
to old age in the house which 1 now occupy in Church>Gate Street, close to the 0athe> 
dral. All my dearest associations from my school boy >day8 till now are connected 
with this neighbourhood, and 1 feel tliat 1 should be wanting in gratitude to Heaven, 
which has hlcMsod me here with long life and prosperity, if I did not use every oppor- 
tunity to do good to my fellow-citizens, by improving that part ot mv native town 
wliich 1 have always loved as my birth-place and ray home. 

** 1 request, therefore, that 1 may be allowed tiie privilege of contributing to carry 
out Uie good work you tiave in hand by the erection, at roy own cost, of a fountain 
at the wesbTu eutraiice of the Cathedral. 1 liave set apart lur this purpose, should my 
re<]ucst be complied with, the sum of rupees (7,000) seven thousand,* and I attach to 
my offer only this condition, that the fountain shall bo a public drinking fountain, for 
the use of all tlie luliabltants of Bombay.*’ U. B. Patel, Parti Prakaah, Vol. II., p 196 n 
(KX a 36). 

While acci^ptlng with thanks tlie kind offer of .Sir Cowasji on behalf of his co-trus- 
tees, the Reverend gentleman wrote in his letter dated the 15th May 1863 : ” The foun- 
Uin will bo erected within the Iron rails which are to surround the church, and be at all 
times fully seen, and the water will flow into a basin at the outside, for the free use 
of alt passera witlmut distinction.** {Parsi Prakask, Vol. 11 , p. 190 n.). 

The tountaln bears tlie following Inscription from the Bible (14th verso, Ch. IV. 
St. John Gospel) 

** Whowiever drlnketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.** 

But this If not tlie only instance of a pious and devout Zoroastrian whose charity 
reaches Christianity. Instances may be multiplied. But we have an earlier, perhaps 
tile earliest, record of a similar instance in one of the original Portuguese doouiaents 
coUected by Bhaiiis-iil*aloui Dr. Jivanjl Jamshedii Modi, C.I.E., the able Secretary of the 
Parsi Panohayet and now in the acehlvei of that InsUtution, The dooumeiit to which I 

• SulMsguentiy increased to lis. 13,777. 
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B — The Sojoimisr of the Bell at mb Bombay ABSBBiX<» 
186 &- 1883 , 


How this bell came to be translated from the Bombay Gathe* 
dral to the Arsenal behind the Town Hall, 
James Douglas does not state. But the 
Government communications, referred to 
above, fill up the desideratum. 


Church Bell -An 
eye-sore. 


refer is dated Damaun, the 12th March 1668. It is a Certificate from Fr. Domlngot 
da Madre de Deos, the Guardian of the Convent and Church of St Francis of Damao 
(Damaun) and reads as follows : — 

** 1 Domingos of the Mother of God, Superior of the Convent of St. Francisco ot this 
city of Damaun, certify it to be true, because of mv being a iiutive of thfs city, that 1 
know Vicaji Vara Farsi to be patel and a resident of the village .Taim and is a person 
who has been very charitable in matters relating to the service of His Majesty as well as In 
sheltering and seeing to the comfort of people, 1 mean Christian travellers and reli- 
gious persons, expending largely from his own purse, with whieli all are much pleased 
and also at what he has had to spend out of his own funds in matters which relate to 
the service of His Majesty and Is therefore a person who is rt-sperted and loved by the 
Christians and when the religions of this Order pass through the said village the said 
Vicaji Vara entertains them with great regard and lavish hospitalitv and gives a contri- 
bution as an alms In each year to this Convent, though he does not possess any pro- 
perty or boats, living only by agriculture for which he pays a large amount as dues of 
the said village, and being of tills (charitable) disposition he is encumbered In his 
possessions, in spite of which, however, he continues the same seal and charity, and as all 
the above is well known I assert that this is so upon the word of a priest and 1 have Issued 
this certificate at his request, this twelfth of March in the year (1) 668. 

Father Domingos of the Mother of God. ** 

Andre of Motta, notary public of documents and revenue clerk of His Majesty. 
I certify and affirm that the above signature near the certificate i(( ot the Reverend 
Father Domingos of the Mother of God, Superior of St. IrautibC(*, 1 mean the 
Convent of St. Francisco, of this city, in virtue of which wherever it may be shown 
it should be given full credence and credit for which 1 have Issued tills.— Made by 
me and signed by my official signature and mark which are as follows. — Dated 
the twenty-sixth ol March of the year (one thousand) six hundred and sixty-eight 


! 


Paid twenty reis. 
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. The TruBtees (Kcv. C. J. Wilson end Rev. P. HortcHO Le 
Prance) of St. 1 homas’ Cathedral wrote on the 26th July 1869 to 
the Ven’ble the Archdeacon of Bombay at Satara to apply to 
Government for permission to dispose of the following articles 
belonging to the Cathedral : — 

“ I.- -The Bell on the South side of the Cathedral Tower. This 
is too large to be made use of in the present Tower, and if a new 
Towa* should at any time be erected in its place, it would still 
be unnecessary because a peal of bells would then be obtained 
from England. It not only occupies considerable space where 
it stands, but it causes the Cathedral compound on that side to 
look very untidy. 

2. — Iron railings for the tombs no longer wanted. 

3. — Shades glass, 115 in nurnT)er, displaced in consequence of 
the Cathedral being lighted with gas. 

4. — Candlesticks from the Reading Desk, Lectern and one 
side of the Pulpit. 

5. — Large wooden Gate — ^not now required. 

If Government would be pleased to allow of the sale of the 
above articles, there would then be funds for . . . beautifying 
the compound with ornamental shrubs; for replacing some 
monuments, which were taken down and never replaced; 
and for laying the encaustic tiles in the Chancel of the 
Church.” 

The Archdeacon, with his communication dated Satara, the 
19th August 1869, forwarded to the Bombay Government the 
letter of the Cathedral Trustees, for consideration of His Excel- 
lency^ the Governor-in-Council. The Archdeacon wrote as 
follows ; — 

The Lord Bishop approves of the arrangement proposed by 
the Trustees but considers that the bell, it is believed the gift 
of the Bombay Government to the Church, should be restored 
to Government. 

It seems to be doubtful whether the iron railings round 
certain tombs can bo disposed of without the consent of the 
parties, or their representatives, by whom the railings were 
erected: but if such consent be unnecessary, I hope that 
Government may not object to sanction the arrangement not 
only in this second particular but in those of 3, 4, and 5 
respectively as the Trustees request.” 


I Oovemor Sir WUltom Robert Seymour FitxUeiald, t86?*lS7^' 
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The Bombay Government approved of the recommendatione 
of the Lord Bishop, for, in their Resolution, 
aovcrnment Ecclesiastical Department, No. 217, dated 
^ ' the J8th September 1869, they state: “T^e 

Bell should be made over to the Ordnance Commissary, who 
should keep it until needed elsewhere. The other articles may 
be sold as suggested, the railings excepted. His Excellenoy-hi^ 
Council could not, with propriety, sanction the sale of rails 
which have been, with due authority, placed round graves by 
private persons.” 

It appears from the Report No, 6402 dated Poona, the 19th 
November 1869 of Col. W. Aitken, Inspector- 
To the Arsenal General of Ordnance and Magazin(»s. that as 
there was no press of work and as a sufficient 
number of nowgunnies were available, the Commissary of 
Ordnance in charge of Grand Arsenal had the big bell removed 
to the Arsenal from the south side of the Cathedral 
Tower. 

I now arrive at the concluding portion of my Paper 
wherein I deal with the transference of the bell to the Dabul 
Church, 

C , — Its Transfebence to the Dabul Church, 1883 — 1917. 

But the bell was not destined to rest at peace at its ne^v 
Dr. Gera on da destination for more than 14 years, (from 
Cunha’s mitia- 1869 to 1883). Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, 
^ive. (1842 — 1990), that ardent historian of Wes- 

tern India, seems to have noticed the huge Portuguese bell 
deposited in the Ordnance branch. To him an arsenal seemed 
perhaps the less suitable and less becoming repository for 
such a sacred object. It was he who had the credit for its 
transference from the Arsenal to the Portuguese Church at 
Dabul. 

In reply to my inquiries in respect of this bell, the Rev. 
Estanislau P. V. de Souza, the Vicar of Vara of Aldona, stated in 
his letter to me dated Aldona (Goa), the 4th August 1914: I 
knew by the late Dr Gerson da Cunha that there was a bell in 
the Bombay Arsenal.” This statement is also corrobmated by 
the first Report dated the Slat December 1899 of the Managing 
Committee of the Church of Dabul. ^ 

t B«latorio E ContA« do Atorganieiito da Egreja Radoodl de Oalnil BondNitKd 
'ropogn^dilo do Anglo*LuAitano p' 10, 
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Thilfl, having heard about a large bell lying in the Araenal 
Bwtuguese me- “ considerable surprise,*’ the Rev. E. P. 
moHai to Govt." to V. de Souza, who was then the Vicar-General 
rest(»re them their of the North, proceeded right earnestly to 
apply to the then Governor of Bombay, 
H.E. the Biglit Hon’ble Sir James Fergusson (1880 — 1886), 
for the restoration of the bell. Jn his letter dated Mazagaon, 
the 20th February 1883 to the Governor, the Reverend gentle- 
man mote: — “ I may add that the handing over of the bell to 
the Portuguese National Church in Bombay would be a very 
graceful act on the part of Your Excellency, as it would not 
only restore to my jurisdiction an object which once belonged 
to us, but also kec}) in oar grateful remembrance Your 
Excellency’s genci osity and good will towards thousands of the 
parishioners of the Cburch of Rt Francis Xavier of DabuL” 


G o ver nment’fi 
compliancti. 


And the response of the Bombay Government was more 
graceful and sympathetic than the petition, 
(/olonel M W Willoughby, the Secretary 
to Government, Ecclesiastical Department, 
wrote on the 13th Maich 1883 to the Vicar-General of the 
North: ‘‘His Excellency the Oovernor-in-f^ouncil has been 
pleased to order that the bell thciein alluded to and which 
is in the Bombay Arsenal, be made over to you as a gift 
from Government to the Portuguese Church at Dabul.” 


Thus the huge bell was removed from the Arsenal to the 
Dabul Church on the 2nd April 1883 by some persons whom the 
Vicar-General of the North had despatched with his letter dated 
the 2nd April 1883 to the Commissary of Ordnance in charge of 
the Bombay Arsenal. It is a strange and a happy coincidence 
that this antique bell, which originally belonged to the 
Roman Catholics and hung in one of their matrizes at 
Bassein and which once became the property of the Bombay 
Government, has now gone to its former owners, the Portuguese 
Catholics. 


I will now close my Paper with relating a short account of the 
Portuguese Church of Dabul, Bombay, which has happily 
been the recipient of this huge antique bell, the life-stoiy of 
which we have attempted to trace. 

The Bell of this Paper now hangs in the heliry of the 
The National National Dabul Church which it was 
Church of Dabul— resolved, at a public meeting of the sons 
Somo particulars, of Qoa held on the 20th June 1869, to 
call the Church of St. Francis Xavier under the special 
protection of Our Lady of Good Voyage.” 
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The enthusiasm of the sons of Goa at the prospect of having a 
Church knew no bounds and the sacred building, thanks to the 
funds having assumed in a few months large proportions, caihe 
into existence and was publicly opened for divine worship on the 
12th of May 1872. It is interesting to read from the first Report 
dated the 31st December 1899 of the Managing Committee of 
the Church of Dabul the story of the Church “ The proposal 
having thus matured, ” says the Portuguese Report which has 
been kindly translated for me by my friend Mr. Joseph Bocarro 
“ it was decided to erect the Church on the site occupied by the 
former Cemetery of Sonapur, which belonged to the Cavel 
Church. Negotiations were accordingly opened with the Manag* 
ing Committee of that Church, who, however, did not wish to 
sell the said site for less than Rs. 10,000. Being thus disappoin- 
ted in that direction and failing to secure another suitable site, a 
house in Dabul belonging to Rozario Michael Castelino and Jose 
Sant’ Anna de Andrade was, after protracted negotiations, pur- 
chased for Rs. 5,600, and on this site was laid the foundation of 
the new Church, since the spiritual requirements of our country- 
men and other weighty circumstances did not admit of the 
construction of the Church being delayed. All our people, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with the site selected, and the Committee, 
X)robably with the view of selecting a better site, applied to the 
ecclesiastical authorities for permission to open in the meanwhile 
a temporary Chai)el. The late Archbishoj) Amorim Pessoa, who 
was then in Portugal, however directed that the Vicar of the 
Cavel Church should grant the desired i>erniission for a period of 
two years, on the distinct understanding (I) that if the new 
Church were not constructed within that pericxl the permission 
would be cancelled, and (2) that the house which it was x>roposed 
to utilize for the purposes of a temporary Chax>el would be used 
only for that purpose and for the residence of the priest who 
would perform the divine services therein. This order compelled 
the Committee to begin at once the construction of the Church. 
On the 4th of December 1876, the foundation-stone of the new 
Church was laid. On the 12th of May 1872 the Church was 
blessed, amidst a very large gath(‘ring of the Clergy and the 
Ijaity, by the Very Revd. Diogo MaiiocI (Jonies, Superior of the 
Mission of the North, and the first Mass was 8<ii«i in the (church 
by the Revd. Philip Pinto, V^icar of Mazagon. 1'he Revd. Antonio 
Archanjo Lobo was transferred as Vicar from the Church pf 
Our Lady of Health at Cavel to the new Church of 8t. Francis 
Xavier at Dabul, and ho took cha^e on the same day. On the 
opening of the new Church for divine worship and the establish* 
meat of a new parish, several jurisdictional cornets arose 
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belweenthe Vicars of the Churches of Mazagou, Gavel and Dabul. 
To settle these disputes it was directed by the superior ecclesiash 
tical authorities that the Vicar of Cavel should abstain from 
performing any parochial duties in respect of those who hailed 
from Goa and were residents of that locality, his duties being 
confined to the parishioners whose native place was Bombay, 
and to such i^eople of Goa who were old residents of Bombay and 
who desired to continue as parishioners of the Cavel Church, 
the spiritual wants of the sons of Goa being attended to by the 
Vicar of the Dabul Church. 

It soon became evident, however, that the accommodation in 
the Dabul Church was insufficient for the growing population of 
Goans in Bombay, and measures were concerted for the enlarge- 
ment of the said Church. A fresh subscription list was opened 
for the collection of the requisite funds. The Committee met 
with considerable diffic.ulties in carrying out the project owing 
to their inability to obtain possession of the public passage which 
intervened between the original Church and the site of the 
projected enlargement of the sacred edifice. On the 21 st of June 
1891 the foundation of the new building was blessed by the first 
Bishop of Darnaun with an imposing ceremony and amidst the 
rejoicing of the parish. On the completion of the structure it 
was blessed on the 7th of June 1896. The ceremony was 
attended by the late Bishops of Darnaun and Cochin and the Very 
Kevd. the Administrator of the Archdiocese of Bombay, almost 
aU the clergy of both the jurisdictions and an immense gathering 
of the faithful, ('ol. Kuchembuck Villar was expressly deputed 
by the Govenmient of Goa to represent it on the occasion. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony of blessing, the late Bishop of 
Cochin celebrattMl a Pontifical Mass. Thereafter the Very Revd. 
Vicar of the Church entertained at his own cost the Prelates and 
Clergy.’’ ' 

* BeUtorlo £ Contas do Alarg»meDto d« Egreja Kaclonal de Dabul. Bombalm 
Xuiiographio do A iiglo^Lusitano. 



Abt. VIT — Survival of Portuguese Institutions 
in British Western India. 

BY 

J. A. SALDANHA ll.b. 

{Read lUh January 1018 ). 

Taking the term institutions ” in its larger sense, as Sir 
Henry li&ine uses it in his work on Anoient Inetitutioni 
I would divide the subject under these main headings : — 

I. Portuguese eoclesiastioal institutions, and 
n. Portuguese revenue institutions in Bombay and its 
suburbs, both of which survive among us in various shapes, 

I — PoBTuouESB Eoclesiastioal Institutions. 

The Catholic church, the largest of the Christian institutions 
in India, owes its existence to a great extent to the empire of 
the Portuguese which once held sway in the Eastern seas. 

The Ottoman Turks had in a.b. 1453 seized Constantinople and 
in a few years overran south-western Europe, Syria and Egypt 
and created powerful fleets which, on the one side, obtained full 
command over the Indian seas, and on the other threatened to 
subjugate the whole Mediterranean basin. But the wave of 
her conquests in the West was turned back by the victories of 
the combined fleets of Spain, Venice and other Italian states ; 
while in the East a power, having its birth in the small king* 
dom in the extreme west of Europe, fresh from her victories 
in her crusades against the Moors that had established tibem- 
selves in Uie Iberian peninsula, turned their enterprise against 
the Mussalman dominion in the Eastern seas and tumea the 
flank of Islam in its grapple with Christendom. One of the 
smallest and poorest ol the kingdoms of Europe, Portugal, put 
forth energy and embarked on a maritime enterprise which 
seems really extraordinary. “ The swift audacity of the hero* 
nation the late Sir William Hunter in the first volume of his 
HUUfry of British India truly observes, ** forms an epic compared 
with which our early labours are plain prose.*’ ActuatM by 
the spirit of cmsa^rs, the Portuguese pursued the Moors, 
(as they called all Mahomedans) and all who traded with them, 
with barbaric and relentless ferocity, established like the Phcsni* 
cians of old factories at e very im|K>rtant port, andeoncfaidbdtrear- 
tieswhhnatlve princes for securmg the monopoly of thetrada of 
their oountary from whidi they bed strtetly tpe;c€|ude the Mbanu 

la 
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Portuguese ca;fed little for territorial aggrandisement^ but 
eared more to extend the empire of the Catholic religion. 
Wherever the Portuguese captain hoisted his national flag, the 
Portuguese priest planted the Cross of Christ. As the Portu- 
guese factory or territory grew up, there arose even in greater 
splendour the Catholic church. The Christian missionaries 
pushed their conquests even beyond the limits of the Portuguese 
factory or territory into the interior of the country, and the Portu- 
guese Government, wherever their influence reached, guaranteed 
the protection of the missions by a special clause in their treaties 
with the native princes. Here was an ambitious policy of a 
vast maritime and religious empire as opposed to a territorial as 
well as maritime and a non-religious, but wholly commercial 
policy so successfully pursue^ by the British. The Portuguese 
policy doomed their empire to a premature decay and fall. 
For, with a maritime empire dispersed over wide seas, a small 
nation like Portugal could not maintain on the sea a fleet suffi- 
cient to defend her empire against her European rivals, especially 
the Dutch, her inveterate enemies, while on the land she found 
it impossible to maintain requisite armies to protect her numer- 
ous factories separated from one another by wi(l(» lauds and seas 
against the attacks of native armies And in carrying out her 
religious ]>ropaganda and chastising with such ferocious cruelty 
tile Moors and their friends, they raised a host of enemies among 
the native states. 

Of the numerous Catholic Portuguese tnissionaries whose 
spirit still survives, the most distiuguished was St. Francis 
Xavier (a.jd., 1500 — 1«'352), the Apostle of the Indies, who 
abandoned a brilliant career at the University of Paris for 
that of a missionary in which ho had to suffer every sort of 
privation and hardship. His aims ran heavenwards and his 
remarkable career was a grand action-song of his own hymn 
printed below. During a short apostolate of 10 years (1542 — 
1552), ho not only converted thousands, but organized Catholic 
missions and institutions on a sound Imsis. He firstly strove 
with considerable success tf) secure a high moral standard of 
family life among the Portuguese by encouraging and bringing 
about Christian marriage relations between them and Indians. 
For the converts (who were from the highest to the lowest 
castes) he founded or was instrumental in founding ooUeges, 
seminaries, missionary institutes, agricultural and industrial 
settlements on a magnifloent scale with the aid of Govern^ 
ment in Goa, Bassein, Salsetto, Bombay, Chaul, Coohin and 
otiier places. These measures which were followed by bis 
si^eoessors and other missionary bodies bore abundant fmite in 
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the rise of large self-supporting and self-suffident Christian 
communities that imbibed deep the Catholic faith and Ihmq^ew 
culture, while the inter-marriages between Europeans and 
Indians facilitated the progress of Christianization and European- 
ization of the communities. There arose thus an array of tn^u 
scholars, priests, prelates, missionaries and oflicials, whose his- 
tory has yet little been written. I may mention ody a few of 
those who distinguished themselves in Kanara and Bombay — 
Mathew de Castro arid his nephew Thomas cle Castro— -two 
Brahmin Catholic biHho))s consecrated at Rome and appointed 
vicars apostolic — the first of the Great Mogul and the second of 
Kanara (about the middle of the I7th century), ^^enerable 
Joseph Vaz, the apostle of Kanara and (Ceylon (a Brahmm 
Catholic missionary of the I7th century), and St. Gonsalo Garcia 
(born in Bassein and martyred in Japan ) — {Vide his life by 
Fr. Fernandes). They breathcnl and worked in the spirit of their 
patron's hymn printed below : — 

Hymn of St. Francis Xavier. 

0 God, I love Thee, not that T 
May gain a place in Heaven thereby, 

Nor because they who love not Th(M^ 

Shall burn in Hell eternally. 

Thou, Thou, my Jesus, on the Tree 
Didst in Thine arms encompass me : 

The nails, the lance. Thou didst endun*. 

And ignominy great and sore, 

And pains and torments manifold, 

Swooniiigs, and agonies untold, 

And death : and all through me, for me, 

A sinner vile as vile can be ! 

How, then can 1 helji loving Thee, 

Jesus beloved exceedingly ? 

Not that J may Thy glory se(‘, 

( )r ’scape eternal misery, 

Gr any way rewarded be. 

But ev*n as Thou hast loved me, 

1 love, and over will love, Thee : 

Simply because Thou art iny Lord. 

The only, one, eternal God. 

(Music in the Parochial Hymn Book sold at Messrs. L. M« 
Furtado d; Co., Bombay). 

The downfall of the Portuguese set back the progress of the 
Catholics erf Western India by over a century. But the eafta* 
blishment of “ Pax-Brittaiiica has witnessed the rise of tiumf 
a distinguished feudal lord and merchant-prinee, AlVatsa 
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F4ir69& da Tavara^ Jord of the manor of Maaa£on~|»arty to 
Aungiera Ckmvantion in a.i>.> 1672, Antonio de Soiiaa, donor 
oC Hia school attached to the Qloiia Church— the glorioiis pile 
of buildings near the BycuUa station, Bombay, Sir Walter de 
Sottssa who has endowed many institutions. We see now the 
revival of collegiate institutions, e.^.,8t. Xavier’s College and 
Antonio de Silva High School, St. Mary’s High School, Qoan 
Union High School and Baretto School in Bombay, boys’ and 

K ' Is’ colleges and schools, equipped largely by local Catholic 
iuits and nuns on the Kanara coast, from which institutions 
have gone forth into the world thousands of educated Catholic 
boys and girls and hundreds of graduates. Catholic progress in 
Western India is manifested also by the large number of Catho- 
lic charitable and economic institutions, the most remarkable of 
which are the St. Joseph’s Home, Deaf and Mutes Institute, 
the ®rombay and Belgaum Leper Asylums, St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Society, the Societies of Piety, Associao Goana and the Catholic 
Co-partnership Housing Scheme at Santa Cruz. (For bibli- 
waphy vide Edwardes’ Jiise of Bombay pp. 09, 94, 96, 96, 97 ; 
QmSjieer of Bombay ; Da Cuuha’s Origin of Bombay and Chaul 
and Baesein, Bombay GazeUeir^ Vol. 13 ; 4 Bom. H.C.R. pp. 36, 
82 ; 6 Bom. H. C. R. 172, O. *1 , J. Silva's Christianity in India ; 
Ft. D’Sa’s Caiholic Church in India, \o\ 1; Saldanha’s Ooan 
Castes and Communities, Notes on First Anglo-Indian, BaUeUe 
DevdopmenJt ; Coleridge’s Life of 8t. Francis Xavier ; The Chris- 
tian Puran of Thomas Ste^phens edited by Jos. Saldanha. 

The Bombay and Madras Government Civil lists and high pro- 
fessions bear distinguished Portuguese names, the [fombay 
Civil list alone over 126. It is hardl> noceasar}^ to mention 
that one of the most distinguished scholars of tMs institution 
was one who rejoiced in his Portuguese name (Gerson da Cunha). 

A very striking survival of Portuguese supremacy in the East 
and its religious policy is the Padraodo juiisdiction in British 
India. A very significant feature of this survival is the resi- 
dence of His Grace the Archbishop ot Damauii (a Portuguese 
town) m Bombi^ and the constant evidence of his I'eligiouH 
functions in the Gloria Church at Mazgaon and the Portuguese 
Naticoial Church at Dabul. StiU more significant is the fact 
that tihough the new republic has disestablished the church as 
Government estabUshment, yet it maintains, in Britiidi India, 
three Portuguese bishops and a large number of Indian priests 
among whom the majority have always been Goans or their 
descendants as in Kanara, Britiah Indiw Catholk» in Western 
India* when unable themselves to find vocations for the 
pvieethood* have had for long to draa upon Goans 
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and their descendants in Kauara and rest of British 
territory men required for most of the parish rel%iottS ftmetioD 
and to some esrtent for primary education. On the fall of the 
Portuguese in Salsette and Basseiu, the Kamrin (Ooan) oletgf 
yeoman’s work for the preservation of the Catholic faith (ae^ 
Bombay Gazetteer, Thami). In British India, in the absence 
of local vocations, they are stili doing useful work for the small 
allowances they get. !^om past history, it may be expected that 
even when the Padraodo as such ceases, the priests whether 
from Goa or Portugal or from among Goan or Portuguese 
converts’ descendants will still be in great requisition in British 
India, so that we shall have a Portuguese ecclesiastical jurisdio^ 
tion under the Propaganda, with En^ish or American or other 
religious mission for education and propaganda. 

Portuguese Land Tenures. 

All the lands which the Portuguese became master of iii 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein were divided up into manors or 
tiefs, the land being granted to deserving persons at a nominal 
rent»l of 4 to 10 per cent., and the leases being renewable eithei* 
yearly, triennially or in some cases for a period of one to three 
lives. For distinguished service, &c., to churches or religious 
orders the lands were granted in perpetuity. In return the King 
of Portugal claimed military service from the tenants which might 
be commuted into a tax at the discretion of the authorities and 
comptroller of the treasury (Edwardes, Rise of Bombay, p. 69). 

In the London Comi)any’s letter, dated 18th March, 1091, to 
the Portuguese envoy the liability of all the landholders in the 
Bombay Island whether lay or ecclesiastic by themselves or 
their substitutes to render military service was fully insisted 
upon as also the right of Government to treat any landholder 
who refused military aid as having forfeited his land. The 
land of the Jesuits and others who refused to render military 
service or who intrigued with the enemies of the Company were 
acoordingly confiscated. To some of the less grave offenders 
titose lands were afterwards restored. Amongst those which were 
never restored were the lands of the Jesuits at Sion and 
Parel. 

Among the big feudal estates of the Portuguese times that 
survived till recently was that of the viUaqe of Mazgam ” 
bestowed originally by the King of Portugal m Lionel D’Sowa 
in 1571 and formally gifted by a charter to a descendant of tds 
in 1637 on a tenure of emphyteusis — which descended by way 
{umogeniture subject to liability to jpay a quit lent (pensao or 
pension) and to feudal service. In 1781 the village was 
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bjr % (bed to Aiitonio de ^ilva and Antonio de lama witii all its 
appurtenances and services and admimstration perpetual general 
of the Gloria Church (tiow near Byculla station) with the condi- 
tion of their paying the annual pensions of the said Church 
according to the will of Christona D’Souza, a former quit rent 
tenant of the village and administrator of the Church. The 
title is traced in this deed to Lionel ihti first quit rent tenant 
referred to abovt^. 

The reference to the term ‘ pension ’ reminds us of the famous 
Aungier’s Convention (»f 1672, which attempted at a solution of 
doubtful titles of feudal landholders by a fixed i)ayment to be 
made called i^ension which should be distingvdshed from the 

tax into which the military servi(‘(^ of the feudal landholders 
was commuted in 1718. 

The term “ pcnsioji ’ is derived from the Portuguese “ pencao” 
and Latiti “ pensio ’’ which in the middle ages denoted a settled 
sum j)aid for latid. It is used by Bracton in respect of King's 
tenants in aiudent (lenu^sne who, lie says '' a gleba amoveri non 
p08$ent (piamdiu sdverc possuni debilm pemsiones'^ (Perry’s 
Oriental Cases- *]). 487). Jt is a ttTin of great antiquity and 
deftignat("(l payments inacU* on vinphytonHw among the Kopians. 
This pension or <piit rent is still ri'tained in our Bombay 
tenures. 

Tim Fazcmlari kiuire.- This ttuuire still exists m Bombay and 
lias beiui the HU bje(!t of s<‘v<‘ral rulings of the Bombay High Court. 
The earliest of th(‘ reported cases is of Doe J)€m JJorabji v. The 
Bishop oj Bomlmy, rejmrted in Pei ry’s Oriental Cases, p. 498. The 
suit was fil<*(l in 1848 for ejVetmcnt from a portion of vacant 
ground which had Iumui fornuTly occupied by a house bought by 
the Bishop <)f Bombay lor religious purposes in 1843 and >vhich 
the Bishop had pulknl down for the purpose of rebuilcbng premises 
(Humected withtlie [.london Mission. Theplaintiff had purchased 
the fazendari right from his lessor and was therefore thefazendar 
of th(> soil. Upon the Bishop pnHH'eding to rebuild without 
having obtained tlie pi'rmission of tin* lessor as fazendar, hc^ 
was sued for ejectment. 'ITie Court rejected the suit. Sir 
h>skine Perr>, C. J., in his judgment deriv(^s the term fazendari 
from the Piud uguesi' ' faze.udoiro ' wdiich in Vieyra s Dictionary 
is Englished '* a cultivator, tiller or husbandman As a matter 
of fact it wHis never used to designate a proprietor and the 
Portuguese law’ dot\s not a]>j>ear to eoiitain any trace of a 
tenure similar to that called /a^eadriri in Bombay. The fazendar 
iXHJUpies a midway position between th€> laiidlord-proprfetor and 
the occupant like the mulgonidar in Kaninu. ^stem 
to have grown up by usui'iiation which by long efflux of 
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time has grown up into a right, the extent of wliich is reguUted 
by usage (see Erskine Perry (J. J.’s judgment tWd, p. 505), th 
Cunha’s Origin of Bombay, p. 220 and Dandekafs Idnd 
Tenmrea, Vol. I., p. 567). 

Another well-known Portuguese tenure still existing in Bombay 
is that of foras. The lands which were held uudei' this tenure 
during Portuguese and East India Company’s times were out- 
Jying ones mostly reclaimed from the sea held at hrst, rent free 
and later on subject to a small rent. The term “ foras ’’ is 
probably derived from the Latin ‘ foris” out of the door that is 
lying outside the demesne lands. During the British period they 
were salt-batty ’lands reclaimed by means of the vcllard be- 
tween Sion and Mahirn and the Hornby Vellard. Th(. latter 
abutted on a road which on that account probably has been 
(‘.ailed the Foras road. P\)r a fuller account of these tenures yoip* 
attention is ret^uircd to (hapter VI 1 1 of Vol. If of the 
Gazetteer of the Bombay City and Fsland. 

From Bombay we may jjass to Salsette and Bassein. In theses 
islands lands were allotted by the Portuguese Government to 
their distinguished servants on feudal tenure. We have got an 
antique regulaticm of the Government of Bombay I of IH08, 
which describes the Portuguese system i!i sonu^ detail. 

(a) The island of Sashty (corruptiHl by th(^ Portuguese into 
Salsette) was couquerod by that uatiou in 1534 from th(^ Maho- 
medau i)riuce who was then its sovereign, and thereafter par 
celled out among the Ihiropean subjin^ts into villag(^ allotments, 
at a very small foro or quit rent , those European projirietors 
continuing the local usage of levying, uiuhn* thi^ denomiiuttion 
of tokah or deni)), an ascertained and permanent rent 
from the native Indians, who cultivated their estates, which 
was rated with a view to yield to the landlord one-half of 
the crop. 

This produce consisted, as tar as regarded the cultivation of 
rice grounds, of chowJca or white, called also gora and of khara 
or ratta (i.o., salt or coloured batty, the term batty or ;^)addy 
meaning rice in husk), the latttu* l>earing throughout the island 
a very small propoidion to th(? former. 

The crops of the chowka beung liable in ordinary years to 
little or no variation were subjfKjted for th(i most part to the 
abovementioned tixed proportion of taxation on a bigha or 
other ^ven extent of the several sorts of ground ; whilst those of 
the Uhara being more fluctuating and precarious were regulated 
at that early period by the contingent ardhul or moiety of the 
iHirping annuaf produce* 
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(H) For cultivation of batty or rioe lands, the Portii- 

gnaae landholder allotted to the cultivator spare grounds called 
and furnished him udth the seed, on condition of the 
latter’s rendering besides the amount of the original quantity 
of seed, the third or sometimes only a fourth, or still less pro« 
portion of the produce. 

(c) (i) Hol(Kngs in shUotri tenure (called also serroter) con- 
tasted of lands said to have been acquired on favourable terms of 
tenure by purchase from the Portuguese, which property was 
respected throughout the subsequent revolutions. 

(ii) Shilotri lands also consisted of certain plots of ground 
gained from the sea by embankment or brought into 
cultivation from the jungle or ^ forest at the personal expense 
of individuals, who thence continued to pay thereon in 
several instances a fixed quit rent without reference to the 
produce. 

{d) Some of the coarser grains, pulse and vegetables were 
raised, to a very limited extent, in a few available spots in the 
danger or hills whence this was known under the name of 
dongar or hill cultivation (KSeetiom II, HI and IV) 

The Portuguese living thus in the separate management of 
theirown estates, cultivation was comparatively prosperous and 
abounding without however attaining in their time to its fullest 
extent under the ancient native government 

The subject of the development of these owners has been 
discussed in my book on the “ Law of Sahetfe Land and Town 
Development^’' 



Art. VIIT — The Story of the King and the 
Gardener'' in the WakiAt4 Jehangiri of 
Emperor Jehangir and its Parallels* 

By 


Db. JlVANJt JASMHEBJI MODt, b.a.., vh i>., oj.k. 

{Rend 'lAith Jnwuiry 1918.) 

In the Waki at-i Johaugiri, in tlio aocount of the thirteenth 
year of hia reign, after dosoribing llt(( crossing 
The Story. near Ahinodabad, Jehangir 

thus relates a story ; — 

“ On the way I passed through a field of J whi(‘h every 
plant had no less than twelve bunches of corn, while ni ()th(»r 
fields there is generally only one. It excited iny astonishment 
and recalled to niy mind the tale of the King and the Cyardem^r. 
A King entered a garden during t he heat of th(^ day, and mot 
a gardener there, lie incpiirod of him whether* t-here wt>re any 
pomegranates and received a reply that there woi’c. Kis Majesty 
told him to bring a cu})fiil of the Juicr^ of that fruit on which the 
gardener told las daughter* to executn that commission, hhej 
was a handsome and accomplished girl. She brought tlm ciyiful 
of that beverag(\ and covered it with a few hnivtvs. I he King 
drank it, and askwl tlu^ girl why she had put the leaves over it. 
The girl with much readiness rejilied, that she had done it to 
prevent His Majesty <lrinkmg <00 fast, as (Inukiug of 1i<iui<1h just 
after a fatiguing JotinK^y wfus not gocKl. Ihe 
with her and wished to take her into Ins jialaco. Ho asked the 
gardener’ how much ho derived each yeai’ from his garden. He 
Lid 300 dlndrs. Ho then asked how much he l*"'‘‘J 
diivdn. Ho gave answer that he (li<l not jiay anything on 
frmt-trees, but whatever sum he derived from his agriculture, he 
S aTLth part to the SUU.. His .Maj«ity said within himself, 
f^«e Le numerous gardens aivl tr,«« on my doimmons; and 
a revenue of a tenth on them. 1 shall collwt a great d^J 
of m“ ey. Ho then di«inxl the girl to bring another cup of the 
^SLte juice. She was late in bruiging it tins time, and 
inSt muk she brought. His Majesty askid her the reasw 
this deficieucy. observing, that she brov^t it quickly the first 
time and in great plenty, that now she had delayed long, and 
SX but uttle The daughter repUed, ‘The fiwt time one 
sufiSced. I have now squeezed setecal, and^have 
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/not been able to obtain so much juice/ The Sult4n was asto- 
nii^ed, upon which her father replied that good produce is en- 
tirely dependent on the good disposition of the Sovereign ; that 
he believed that his guest was the King ; and that from the time 
he inquired respecting the produce of the garden, his disposition 
was altogether changed ; and that therefore the cup did not 
come full of the juice. The Sultan was impressed with his remark 
and resolved upon relinquishing the tax. After a little time, 
His Majesty desired the girl to bring a third cup of the same 
beverage. This time the girl came sooner, and with a cup brim- 
ful, wMch convinced the King that the surmise of the gardener 
was sound. The Sultan commended the gardener’s penetration, 
and divulged to him his real rank, and the reflections which had 
been passing in his mind. He then asked to be allowed to take 
his daughter in marriage, in order that the memorial of this 
interview and its cinuunstances might remain for the instruction 
of the world. Jn short, the abundance of produce depends 
entirely on the gowi will anrl justice of the Sovereign. Thanks 
to the Almighty God, that no revenue on fruit-trees has been 
taken during my reign ; and I gave orders that if any one were to 
plant a garden in (iultivated land, ho u as not to pa.v any revenue. 
1 pray that the Almighty may cause the mind of this humble 
creature to entertain good and pure intentions ” J. 

Now the question is: Who is the King of the Story? 

A ParaUel from Emperor Jehangir does neither name the 
the Shah nAmeh of king, nor does he give the name of the 
Firdousi. country. I think, the King is the King 

Behramgour of Persia, We find the following story about 
him in the Shah-n&meh of Firdousi : — On a day in the 
season of sfiriug, when the ground was covered with vegeta- 
tion and had b^ome like the garden of paradise. King Beh- 
ramgour went a-hunting. Ho had a good hunt. On the third 
day, he came across a large snake with two lireasts like 
that of a woman. Tlie king kiihxl it with an arrow, and 
then, rending its breast with a dagger, found that the snake 
had devoured a young man. A few drops from the })()i8onous 
blood of the snake pained his eyes. He felt exhausted and his 
pain increased. H<' arrivwi incognito before a poor house, the 
land-lady of which, on his inquiring for help, welcomed him in 
her house. She shouted to her husband and asked him to look 
after the stranger. She showed herself to be more hospitable 

I Htetoty ol liulU, Vol. VI. pi». 8ft4-65. We fiud this story In the T&iak* 

i -JahAnglH with Rome dlflferenoe here and ther®. (The Tftxtik-l JahanRlrf, by Rogers and 
Bev«riA«e. pp. M»-52). For example, according to the latter, the girt naid that the 
aeeond ttme she squeezed 5 or ft prnnegraiiates, while tlie Wakiht said aeverai. 
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than her husband. Behram rested there for the nightiand the 
next day she produced before him all that she could afford in her 
rustic house. Among the dainties, there was also a disti of 
harisah ( The traveller (king) was much pleased 

with her hospitality. Before retiring to bed, he asked the land- 
lady to regale his sick and suffering mind with some refreshing 
stories. If she liked, she may say something of the rule of the 
then king. Thereupon, the land-lady coiuplaiiu'<l of the ofEioerB 
of the king who passed through the village one way or another 
on business. They accused some poor people of theft and ex- 
torted money from the innocent. They accused respectable 
w’omen. These small extortions did not go to the treasury of the 
king, but, anyhow, they were taken as coming from the King, 
Bohramgour, who was travelling incognito, was pained to learn 
all this. Ho thought to hiiuself : TJioiigh i do my best to 

rule well, my people do not distinguish between a good ruler 
and a bad ruler, and, on account of the misdeeds of my offioerSi 
accuse mo of bad rule. In order to give my people an opportu- 
nity to feel the troubles of a bad rule, I would really try to rule 
badly for some tinu*. The people then will be in a position to 
compare good rule and rule.’* He entertained this evil 
intention of biding a bad ruler during the whole night which ho 
jiassed restlessly from his pain. The next morning, the 
land-lady went to mileJi her cow, taking with her the usual 
quantity of giam and hay for it. iShe remembered her (iod 
as usual, anil went to her work, but could get no imlk from 
the cow. She thereupon shouted to her husband and said ; — 
** My husband ! I'Jie mind of the ruling king lias become evil. 
Ho has become oppressive. Since last time, (of miiching), his 
good faith lias left him.” Tlie husband thereupon asked for 
the reason to say so. She replied : “ When the king becomes 
evil-minded, the milk gets dried in the breasts of the cows. 
We have not decreased her food and drink. So, how is it that 
her milk has gone off i ” 

Behramgour heaixl this loud conversation between the wife 
and the husband, and repoiitiKl of his evil intention of being 
really oppressivis for some time. He said to himself : “ I would 


1 ICecAii’s Calcutta edition, Voi. 111. p. 1514 1. 19. It ia ** a kind ot thick pottage 
made of brakied wheat boiled to a consieteitcy, to wlilch meat, butter, cUuiarooii, and 
aromatiie herbe are added.*' (Steijiaa»b). HariBab etlil forms a special dish of aweeta 
among the Faneea. eapecially at the end of the Favardegkn or Maktfld hoUdaya. From 
ibeaoooanta of tiie Faraee Funebayat of Bombay of lS82.we had, that tlie Traateet pro* 
Vided that aweet dlah on the above occaaion at the commuoai expanae to ail thoae who 
atiEOd lor it. We hod a aum of itupeea one hundred and one dehikdd fur it lor wwal 
yearn. Xt wai prepared at the Manockil Wadi in the FoH, ttom where aapho^ 
who waked It took a portion. (Vide the Bombmr Saaaoiitt of lllh IML) 
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rather like to be without a royal throne than that my heart 
ahoiihl turn away from justice ^ A short time after, the 
land-lady again tried to milk the cow. She began to get the 
milk as usual. She thanked Qod, saying, “ 0 God ! You have 
made the unjust king just again/’ Thereafter, Behramgour 
revealed himself before the peasant couple. 

It seems that it is some version of this story of King Behram- 
gour that Binperor Jehangir refers to, as the? story of the King 
and the Gardener. 

I remember having hoard, when a boy, another version of 
this story. It is to the following effect : — A 

An<JtlM)r puiallol. king, feeling exhausted in a hunt, went to 
the hut of a gardener and asked for a drink 
from his wife. She went with a cuj) and a thorn to her sugar- 
cane held, and, pricking the thorn in a sugarcane, held the cup 
before the hole niad(‘ in it. The cup was soon filled with juice. 
The king got refresh<‘d with the ( up and was surjirised at the 
amazing fertility of the soil of this part of his country. On his 
way homeward, he thought, that tln^ land-tax of that portion of 
the country w^as not, looking to its fertility, what it ought to be. 
Ho went home and ordered the tax to be increased. A few days 
after, he again went to th(» same hut and aske^d for a drink. The 
land lady went to her hold and, juieking a sugar-cane with a thorn, 
held a cup before it, but no juice came out of it. She at once 
shouted: The gocKl faith ot the King has changed It is said, 
that the king, seeing with his ow^n (yes what had happened, 
repented of liis eonduet and ord(T<*d the nduetion of the tax 
again. 


APPENDIX. 

On the repoil ot the Society's meeting with an outline of this 
j)ap(*r, api)C*ariiig in th(‘ jiublic jiapers, Il^liss Dinoo S. Bastawala, 
a talented pn unising \'oung lady, a grand -daughter of Sir 
Dinsha Edalji Waeha, wixitc* to me on 21ih January 1918 and 
drem' my attention to a version of the above story as given in 
the Arabian Nights. J thank Jlliss Bustawala for kindly draw- 
ing my attention to this v<Tsion, iildeh i givi* lieiow’, following 
Sir Richard Burton's translation; ® 


t tkita tiWiia TxiuittlaUon Anbiait £iighu, b> liiciiardF. Bmtoa, Vol 
V, Dp, S7-S8, mm and 890iU Bigbti. 
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“KING KISRA ANUSHIRWAN AND THE 
VILLAGE DAMSEL. 

‘The just King Kisra AmisliirMan one day rode forth totho 
chase and, in pursuit of a deer, became separated from his suite. 
Presently, he caught, sight of a hamlet near hand and being sore 
athirst, he made for it and presenting himself at the door of a 
house that lay by the wayside, asked for a draught of water. 
So a damsel came out and looked at him ; then, going back into 
the house, pressed the juice from a single sugar-cane into a bowl 
and mixed it with water ; after which she strewed on the top 
some seentCKl stuff, as it were dust, and carried it to the King. 
Thereupon ho seeing in it what rt^emblod dust, drank it, little 
by little, till he came to the end ; when said ho to her, ‘ O dam- 
sel, the djiiik is good, and how sweet it had been but for this 
dust in it, that troublcth it ’ Answerc^l she, ‘ O guest, I put in 
that powder for a })urx)ose , ’ and he asked * And why didst 
thou thus ^ ’ so she replied, " 1 saw thee exceeding thirsty 
and feared that thou wouldst drain the whole at one draught 
and that this would do thee mischief ; and but for this dust 
that troubled the drink so hadst thou done. ' The just King 
w'ondered at lier words, knowing that they came of her 
w'it and good s(‘nse, and said to her, ‘ From how many 
sugar-canes didst thou (‘xpress this draught ? ‘ One,* 
aiiswei’ed she , wh<*reat Aiiushirwun inarvelltjd and, calling 
lor the register ol the village taxes, saw that its assessment 
was but little and betliought him to increase it, on his 
return to his i)alaci), saying in himself, ‘ A village where they 
get this much juice out of one sugar-cane, why is it so 
lightly taxed V He then left the village and pursued his 
chase ; and, as hc^ came back at the t^nd of the day, he pcissed 
alone ‘by the same door and called again for drink ; whereupon 
the same damsel eume out and, knowing him at a look, went in 
to fetch him water. It was some time before she returned axid 
Anushirwan wondered thereat and said to her, ‘ Why hast thou 

tarried i ' She answered, ‘ Because a single 

sugar-cane gave not enough for thy need ; so 1 pressed three ; 
but they yielde<l not so much as did one before.* Rejoined he, 
‘ What is the cause of that ? * ; and she replied, ‘ The cause 
of it is that when the Sultan s mind is chafed against a folk, 
their prosperity ceaseth and their goods waxeth loss.' So 
Anushirwan laughed and dismissed from his mind that which he 
had purposed against the villagers. Moreover, be took the dam* 
sel to wife then and there, being pleased with her much wit aa^ 
acutenei^ and the excellence of her speech.'* 
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, Ah to the name" of the King AuuBhirwan, Burton says, that 
** the beautiful name is Persian 'AnAshin-ravAn' — sweet of soul 
This derivation is not correct. The original name of the King 
is Khusro, which has given us the Greek form Chosroe, Arabic 
Kisra, modem Kaisar. In the Pahlavi and Pazeud books^ he is 

spoken of as Kusru-i-Kavatau ^ c., 

Khusi^u, the son of KavM or Kobad. His epithet in Pah- 
lavi was Anushe-r6bd^n ^ Av. Anaosha-urvan 

i, e., the iininortal-soulod, glorious, 

* Zaudl Vohuuian Vaalit (UasUtr KaikobHd^s Text) chai). 1, 5; 11 2i. 

“ Ibad. 



Art. IX — An Instance of Royal Swayanwara as 
Described in the Sh&h~Ndmeh of Firdottsi. 

By 

.11VANJT JAMSHBDJI MODI. D.A., ph.I)., O.I.K. 

{Head Jdnwiey 1918). 

The word Swayainvara ( TC ) in Sanscrit literally 
moans ‘ self -choice ' from svayam one’s seif ( from 

sva = Av. hva-^Lat. Se, suns) ami var ^ (Av. var^^Lat. 
velle) to choose. Thou, it moans the self -choice of a husband 
or choice-marriage, (^hoice-marriago, though not common 
among modern Hindus, is not rare. But, in ancient India, 
it seems to have been somewhat rare. The word Swayamvara 
specially came to be applied to choice-marriages by princesses 
among the ancient royal families of India. An article, entitled 

Ancient Koyal Hinclii Marriage Cjistoms,” by Pandit Vishwa- 
nath in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Lrefand,! which has suggested t^ me the 
subject of this short paper, says on this subje(*J : “ The mode of 
winning a wife 2 at that time among Kshatriyas was that callerl 
a swayamvara or solf-choice. Kings and princes used to be invi- 
ted by the bride's father to his capital, and th(\y disjilayed their 
skill at games and their prowt^ss in arms and performed great 
feats of strength. The bride witnessed them all and chose him 
who pleased her most." 

f give here, in bri(J, the two (;ases of Swayamvara given in the 
paper, as there are here and tliore a few points which will bear 
some comparison in the ciisc I propose giving from the Sh&h* 
n^meh. The story of the first case of Swayamvara, mentioned in 
the article, is that of Ganga, the great goddess (»f rivers who was 
ordered to be born on earth to punish Mahabhisha, who, wben 
in heaven, did not respect her modesty, by bending his head 
when others <lid so, on finding that her body was accidentally 
exposed by a gust of wind bk)wing away her clothes. When 
bom on earth, Ganga sought marriage with the ]iiou8 King Pratipa. 
Pratipa refused, but promised to see that hiii son who was to 
be bom may marry her. A son was born to him and named 

t Vo!. XLVIl, Jftiumry to June 1017, pp. 
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Shiatanu (son of tho peaoefal). Fratipa relinquished his thrme^ 
andffareit tohissonShd^ntanu, and asked him to marrya celestial 
maiden (6ang&) to whom he had promised such a marriage. l]he 
marriage came of itself without Santana knowing that the lovely 
maiden, whom he saw on the bank of the Ganges and after- 
wards married, was herself Gangd^ whom his father had asked 
him to marr^. The principal condition of marriage provided 
that Sh^ntanu was to let the girl do whatever she liked and not 
speak a word of protest. Eight sons were bom, one after an- 
other, but all, except the last one, were killed by the mother. 
When the ei^th was bom, the father, in spite of his promise 
not to protest against any of his wife’s doings, remonstrated, and 
the child was saved. Thereu])on, the wife explained, that all the 
eight children were the eight vfjisus, thieves in heaven, who had 
stolen tho nandini cow of a riahi, and that they were therefore, 
for divine punishment, made to b(^ born on earth. When 
punished, they apologized, and so, were permitted to return to 
heaven, but the eighth, Dyanby name, being the greatest offend- 
er, was not pardonwl and was destined to remain on earth. All 
that was destined to ha])peii did ha])pen However, Gangft 
brought up and trained tho saved child as a good son, most 
dutiful and affectionate to his tathoi One day, the father 
Sh&ntanu while going about on the }>anks oi YamunA (Jamn4) 
saw a lovely daughter of a fisherman and fell in love with her. 
The father agreecl to give liim lus daughter Satyavati in mar- 
riage, provided, the king undertook, that tht» son that may bo 
bom be appointed h(*ir. Shantanu eould not agree to let his 
dutiful son DyUii to be supereeded Under the eireu instances, 
the marriage could not take place Dyan, finding that his 
father had Ixjcomo morose and dejoeted, mquirecl from his 
Minister, what the cause was. On learning it, he secretly went 
to the fisherman and asked him to give his daughter in marriage 
to his father, promising on his part, that he would let the male 
progeny of his father s second marriage succeed to tho throne. 
The fisherman said, that ho accepted tiie prince’s w^ord, but what 
if the son or sons that may bo born to the prince would not ac- 
cept the arrangement? The dutiful son, in order to remove even 
that remote chance of a future objection, undertook never to 
marry and remained celibate. The gods in heaven blessed this 
flutiful sou, who thence came to be known as Bhishma^ i.e., the 
terrible, because of the terrible vow he took for the sake of his 
father. The marriage took place. Two sons — Ohitrangad and 
Viohitravirya — ^were the fruits of the marriage. When Sh4ntann 
died, Chltrangad came to the throne. Being a minor at the 
time^ his elder step^farother Bhisbma acted as 1^ protector. Cbitr 
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ranged being killed m battle Viohitravirya.oama to the throne. 
“ llie iJ<ode of winning a wifeatthat time amoi^t Kahatriyae 
was that called a swayamvai a or ‘ self»choice/ Kings and princes 
used to be invited by the bride's father to his capital am they 
displayed their skill at games and their prowess in arms and 
performed great feats of strength. The bride witnessed them all* 
and chose him who pleased her most. " Viohitravkya was too 
young to take part in such a competition, but his mother being 
eager to see him married, Bhishma took upon himself the task 
of finding him a queen. At a swayammra, he carried off by 
force three daughters of the King of Kaslu, challenging ul 
the assembled princes to wrest the girls from him if they could. 
The oldest of the three princesses having told Bhishma that 
she had taken a vow to jnarry another prince, she was let go and 
the other two were married to Viehitravirya, who unfortunately 
died some time after. He left no issue and this caused the 
further grief of smiig the royal house hoirless. To avoid this 
calamity, their mother Satyavati requested Bhishma to marry 
the widows of his step-brother, but he declined as he had, 
under arrangement with Satyavati ’s fisher man -father, taken a 
vow of celobacy. However, to avoid the disappointment of 
seeing the royal line extinct, Bhishma advised Satyavati to 
perform niyoga, which was a practice * resorted to in emer- 
gency. The practice was, that when a yierson died hoirless, 
somebody else, for whom the family had a regard or affection, 
was asked to beget children t-o the widow. The children thus 
born were not tho children of the new or soeoud husband but 
of tho deceased first husband. When so advised, Satyavati 
remembered Krishna Dvapayana Vyasa, her son by her former 
husband Parasha who was a gniat sage. When they parted, this 
son had promised his mother to go to hca* help whenever she 
wanted help. *She had only t-o think of him and he would 
appear. 8o, during this emergency Satyavati thought of her sou 
Vyasa and he appeared I’he mother asked him to beget 
children to the widows of her dc*(*easod sou Viehitravirya. He 


1 The foriii of rnai miigi*. r(‘KTr«<l to hi thl'' liMliAii Htory rtn < -liakniiVAnd* rotuliMl^ 
ttsof An old Imnian form of nwiriaK** known an (Uiakmxan. Th»* ludUm form of 
marriAge, known as (;ijAkravaii<I, oin*. In wlilrh, when a piTwm dies )n>irh*»n, tmomUody 
elije A>r whom the faniil> IijkI regard or alfeotion wan asked beget rhildren to UM 
Widow of the dm*A(»«d Wiien • hlldren were lK>ni of nuch an anion, they were iakoti 
to be the children of the det'ea‘< 4 *»l hurtbaud Of the ttve kindi< of wife In aiK^leiit Penil% 
eomoof which are referred to in the Pahlavi biK>ks, and which lire ekptaliied In fomci 
tletall la the Ferelaa Blvayeti, one Is known a» the Ohakramn. The wile to a widow 
who maiTtos again. If ahe has no chOdren by her ttrot husband, she mtti^ a MOOUd 
ff l l piilfftiff g thAi half her chUdren by the second luisbnod should be tAken an 
betoogiog to the first husband in the other world. Slie hereeU oontlnucs to belong to 
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omsented. Bat as he was very ugly and was therefore called 
Krishna, i.e., black, the widows did not like that he should 
beget children ; but, on the req[uest of their royal mother4n- 
law and for the sake of saving the royal line from extinction, 
they consented . They were excused the whole year's purificatory 
penances, as their toleration of VyS^sa’s ugliness was in itself a 
penance.^ The elder widow, in order to avoid the sight of 
the ugly man with whom she had to associate against her will, 
shut her eyes for the time being. Vy^sa predicted for her son 
a blind son, who on being born was named Dhritardshtra. The 
younger widow, on looking at the ugly associate, turned pale. 
The son born to her was born pale and he was named Pandu, 
the pale. The queen wished for a third sbn, perhaps because 
one was blind and the other was pale. But the elder widowed 
daughter-in-law, in order to avoid being with th(} ugly man, sent 
one of her maids to Vyasa. This maid reverently submitted and 
so a good saintly son was born to her and was named Vidura 

Bhishma looked after the education of these brothers who 
turned out learned as well as sportsmen like. Dharitarashtra, 
being blind, the second son Pandu came to the throne. He 
married two wives, Kunti and Madri, but, once, having shot a 
stag when it was coupling with its mate, received a curse that if 
he Jived with his wives, ho would soon die. So, he went into 
retirement m a jungle followwl by his wives even there. When 
there for some time, he began to wish that he may have children 
His wife Kunti said, that she knew a mantra, by the recital of 
which she could summon gods Dharma (god of justice), V^yu 
(god of wind), and liidra, the king of all gods to come and live 
with her. The result was the birth of three sous, Y udhishthra, 
Bhima and Arjiiu. The second wife Mtidri also, by virtue of 
the mantra taught to her by Kunti, summoned the twins Aswitis 
and the result was the birth of two sons, Nakula and Sahadewa. 
Kunti had already a son Kama, bora from the sun before her 
marriage with Pandu. It was Uiis son. who, as described in 
Mah&bharata, fought against the sons of Pandu. Pandu died as 
the result of the abovementioiied curse, having one day em- 
braced his Madri. His wife also thereupon committed suttee. 

The account of the second case of Swayamvara runs as fol- 
lows:— King Drupada had heard much of Arjuna’s skill as an 
andior and wanted to give him his daughter Draupadi in mar- 
riage. But ho n ishfwi that she should bo won in a swayamvara 
Ho made a groat bow which he thought none but Arjuna could 
bend, and placed on a lofty pole a revolving fish whose eye was 
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to be the mark. He who could hit was to many his daughter. 
A great crowd of kings assembled for the contest, bu^ all 
failed to bend the bow. Then Karna stepped forward and 
stnmg it and took aim with an arrow. Just as the Paiidava 
brothers, who had so far not come forward and were disguised 
as Brahmans, were giving way to despair, Drauxmdi i^oke in 
clear accents : — “ 1 will not take a low-bom man for my hus* 
band.’' At this, Kama put down the bow and went away, but 
Arjuna came forward looking like a Brahman, lifted the bow, 
drew it, and hit the mark. Flowers rained from heaven, and 
Draupadi put a garland of sweet flowers round Arjuna’s neck 
as a sign of her choice. The crowd of kings protested that a 
Brahman must not carry off a Kshatriya girl ai^d fought for 
her x)osses8ion, but tho Pandavas defeated them all and carried 
the bride home. 

Now 1 come to the story of the Sh&h-namoh : The King 
Gust&sp of the Sh&h-namoh is the King Vishtasp of the 
Avesta. He was the son of Lohrasp, the Aurvat-aspa of the 
A vesta. He was tho father of Aspandy&r, the Spento-data of 
the Avesta. In one point, we find a parallel between the story 
of these three kings and that of the Mogul Emperors Jehangir, 
Sh^h Jah&n, and Aurangzebe. Shfth Jah&n was an undutiful 
son of Jehangir. In turn, he was ill-treated by his son Aurang- 
zebe. Gusht&sp also was an undutiful son, who want^ 
the throne of Persia in the life-time of his lather. In turn, 
his son Aspandyar wanted his throne in his life-time. When 
Kaikhusro, who, in the matter of his retirement from the 
world, is compared to Yudhisthira,^ abdicated the throne 
of Persia and retired childless into a wilderness, he, setting 
aside, as heirs to the throne, other descendants of bis grand- 
father Kai Kd^us, appointed, as his heir, Lohrdsp who was des- 
cended from a brother of K4us. ^Lohrasp was unknown to the 
courtiers, but Kaikhusru thought highly of him as a good suc- 
cessor. Lohr&sp, on coming to the throne, repaid Kaikhusru ’s 
kindness towards him, by showing sj^ecial favours to the other 
heirs who were displaced. Thereupon, his son Gusht&sp felt 
offended. He did not like that his royal father should love bis 
distant nephews more than himself. Fearing, lest he may dis- 
place him and appoint somebody else from the family of KdrUS 
as his heir, he began to quarrel with his father and asked for fbe 
tibrone in his life-time. His wishes not being complied with, he 
left the royal court to come to India, but he was pursued by his 
uncle Zarir, persuaded and taken back. Heagain left the court, 

X Tid^Jowmal B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XVII. Abstract of Procecdingi pp. 11-lV, i/anr- 
fisl aSB?) Httitlittme teiStb tm» X pp. SS-75. 
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IMlf iixider an assumed name of Farrokhzfid, went to the eoimtxy 
idt Roiirn. There, when he sat one day homeless and friendless 
heonoaning his fallen fortune, the headman of the village, being 
struck with his manly and noble appearance, befriended him and 
took him to his own place as his guest. 

Now, th^ royal custom with the Kaisar, the ruler of that 
land, for the marriage of his daughters was as follows : — 

The King called in his palace an assembly ( ) of young 

men of position and wisdom, and the princess chose from 
among them a young man for her husband. The then Kaisar 
had tlnee beautiful daughters, the oldest of whom was named 
Kait^yun. He called an assembly of young men from whom 
KaitHyun can choose her husl^ind. The night before the day of 
the assembly she dreamt as follows: “Her country was illumi- 
nated by the sun. There assembled a gathering of young men, 
so large, that even the Pleiades would make way before it. In 
that assembly there was a foreigner, who, though poor and dis- 
tressed, was very wise. He was as straight and tall as a cypress 
and as beautiful as the moon. His demeanour and manner of 
sitting were such as befitted a king sitting on his throne. She 
(Kaitayun) presented a nosegay of m3^rtlo-c()loured fragrant 
flowers to him and received one from him.” 

The next morning, the princess went with her 60 oourt-ladiea to 
the assembly of the young men, convened by her father, to choose 
a husband for herself. She hold a nosegay of roses in her hand. 
She moved alwut among the young men, but found none whom 
she could like for marriage. She returned to her palace, 
dejected and disappointed for not having found a husband to 
her liking. 

When the Kaisar loanit that his daughter found no young man 
to her liking from among the young men of the first rank in 
wealth and nobility, he called another assembly, to which he 
invited young men of the second grade or the middle class. -The 
notice convening this second assembly wras given in the city and 
in the adjoining country. Thereupon, the host of Gusht&sp 
pressed him to go to that assembly with him. Gusht&sp 
accompanied him and sat in a corner, a little dejected. The 
princess went in the assembly with her court-ladies and moved 
about among the people, till, at length, she came near Gusht&sp. 
She saw lum and said The secret of that dream is solved. ” She 
then placed her crown on the head of Gushtilep and chose him 
as her husband. The prime minister of Kaisar, learning 
this, hastened towards his royal master and said : ‘‘KaitAyim ha« 
chosen from among the assembly a young man who is as erect 
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as a cypress, and as handsome as a rose and has a commanding 
stature; whoever sees him admires him. One may say, that 
the glory of God shines in his face. But we do * not know 
who he is/’ 

The Kai^r, finding that the young man was an unknown 
foreigner, did not like the choice. His nnnister tried his best to 
persuade him, that ho could not now act against the usual royal 
custom of selection, but to no purposes The king then handed 
over Kaitayun to the young man without any dowry or gift 
and asked both to leave his court, (lushtasji, seeing what had 
happened, tried on his part to dissuade the princess, saying he 
was a poor man. Kait&yiin thereupon said : Do not be dis- 
tressed with what our fate has destin(‘d When I arn contente<l 
with thee, why do you ask me to choo.se, as hu.sl)and, one with 
the prbsyiects of a crown or throne t " The couple then loft 
the royal palace and (jluKlitasp'.s host kindly made proper 
lodging arrangements for the couple at his house. Though 
the king had given nothing as dowry or gift, the princess 
had very rich jewellery on her body when she left- her royal 
father’s palace With that, she tried to set u]) her new house 
and to live with her husband iiretty comfortably. Gushtas]i 
often went a-hunting and jiresenttxl the game he killed to his 
friends. 

After this event, the Kaisar did away with the above custom, 
and for the marriage of his two other daughters he himself tried 
to find out ])roper husband.'^. One Miran, a member of a high 
family, asked for the hand of the Kaisar 's second daughter. The 
king said to the suitor, that ho would accept his offer if he achiev- 
ed a great deed. He asked him to prove his bravery and fitness 
by killing a ferocious wolf in the adjoining village of FAskun. 
MirAn had not the required courage and strength to do so. 8o, 
through the inter(^es8ion of a mutual friend, he got the wolf 
kUled by the brave foreigner, GushtAsp He then went before 
the king, and, claiming the (*redit of killing the ferocious wolf, 
asked the king’s daughter in marriage. The king acting accord- 
ing to his promise, brought about the marriage. 

One Ahran also married the third daughter of the Kaisar, 
similarly seeking the help of brave GushtAs}) for killing a 
ferocious snake which caused terror in the adjoining country. 

The Kaisar occasionally held athletic sports in an open place 
which were open to all sportsmen of his country. At the desire 
of KaitAyun, GushtAsp attended one of these, and by displaying 
his courage, strength and intell^ence, drew the admiration Of 
all. He al^ drew the admiration of the king himself^ who 
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fhen fioon reconciled with his son-in-law. Guaht&sp had still 
continued to he known under the name of FarrokhsUd, but 
an embassy ficm Persia from the court of Lohr^sp, wh(> was 
challenged to war by the Kaisar at the instigation of Farrokhzad 
(Gushtasp) divulged the whole secret. Tlie Kaisar became glad, 
when he knew all the facts, and was proud of his matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family of Persia. 

There seem to be several points of similarity as well as differ- 
ence in the Swayamvara cases referred to in the Indian and 
Persian shPS^ies. In the story of Gusht&sp, we observe a new 
trait, viz., that of the dream of Kaitayun. Again, the first 
assemblies, or Anjumans are without athletic sports. It is later 
on, that there is the assembly where athletic sports take place 
and where Gushtasp by his extraordinary' sportsmanlike feats 
wins the favour of his royal father-in-law. Again, just as 
Bhishma by his bravery won two daughters of the King 
Kashi for the two })rinces, so did Gushtasp win the two 
daughters of the Kaisar for two princes. The garlanding of the 
chosen husband by the princess is common to the Indian and 
Persian cases. In both the stories, the question of the position 
of the family of the bridegroom is attended to. In the Indian 
case, it is the bride herself who is solicitous about it 



Abt. X — Archery in Ancimt Persia. — A Few 
Extraordinary Feats. 

BY 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., iPH.D., O.I.B. 

{Read 2^th Jantuiry 1918). 

The subject of this paper is suggested by an interesting article 
on “ Taxila as a Seat of Learning in the Pali 
latroduotioii. Literature,” by Mr. Bimaha Gharan Law in 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Btnigal (New Series Vol. XI [ 1916 No. 11). Taxaia 
was the place which pupils from different parts of India used 
to visit for learning various arts and sciences From a para 
in the article, entitled “ Archery,” we learn, that archery also 
was taught at Taxaia. Some feats in archery are specially men* 
tioned, e.g., (a) that of bringing down a mango from the top of a 
tree, (6) piercing by one arrow four plantain plants kept on 
four sides. These feats remind one of such feats of archery 
among the ancient Persians, especially of the feats of King 
Bahramgour. 1 will speak on my subject under two heads : I, 
Archery among the ancient Persians as referred to in the 
A vesta and elsewhere, and II, A few feats of Archery, 
referred to by Firdousi and others. 

1 


Archery as referred to in the Aveeta. 

' The ancient Iranians learned Archery from their very child- 
Archery among hood Herodotus says that “ Begin^ng 
theanoiaitlraniaas from the age of five years to twenty, they 
aooordiQg to Hero- instruct their sons in three things only : to 
^otu». ride, to use the bow and to speak the 

truth ^ Herodotus, in his account of Xcurxcs’ expedition 
against the Greeks, thus speaks of the dress and arms of the 
ancient Persians : ^ “ On their heads, they wore loose Cf>verings, 
called tiaras ; on the body, various coloured h1(»(»v<hI breast- 
plates, with iron scales like those of fish ; and on their legs, 
loose trousers ; and instead of shields, bucklers made of osiers ; 


1 liercNiotiii Bk. X, 18S, Carey** Uaimlatioo (iSSS) p. dl. 
* idid, Bk. m flX, p. 4*8. 
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Bud, under them their quivers were hung/ They had short 
spears, long bows and arrows made of cane and besides, daggers 
suspended from the girdle on the right thigh 
Prof. Jackson thus speaks of the evidence presented by the 
Ajohery.M wpre- monuments on the subject of bows, 

rtontsd on the arrows and qmvers : The large quiver is 
atioient monaments prominent in the figures of the Dieulafoy 
of Persia. archers and in the case of the sculptures 

on the Behistan rock. In both these instances the quiver is 

suspended from the back The quiver, merely as 

arrow-holder, is alluded to in^EsohyluH Persae, 1001-3. . . . 

The bow appears in most of the sculptures and monuments, 
and is naturally mentioned as an important weapon in Iranian 
as in other ancient writers. • On the monuments the bow is 
usually represented as strung and as 8us[)cnded at the left 
shoulder. . . The arrows arc naturally mentioned again 

and again in connection with the bow. Herodotus says that 
the Persian arrows were made of reed ; in the Iranian writings 
there seeins to b(^ no mention of the material from which the 
shaft is made, but the weighing and tipping of the arrow is 
described, in the Avosta (Vd. XIV, 9), the number of darts 
carried in the (juiver is thirty.” ^ 

The Avesta ^ givers a list of twelve u'eapons used by the ancient 
Archery as refer- Iranians Thertnn we find ” the fourth 
red t<» in the Avt H- a bow, the fifth a quivw with shoulder- 
Indt and thirtry brass-headed arrows 
“ Falcon- winged arrows ” (hhavascfta ereztf i/o-parena) are men 
tioned in one place ^ in couneetioii with the bow. In another 
place '* we road of vulture-feathered, gold -notched, Jead- 
poised arrows.” Tho Fravardin Yasht ® speaks of the Frava- 
shis as afiording pi*otcction against well- aimed arrows ” 
{iAhuMivkihakhto) , 

The Avesta wortl for a bow is thanvare ^ or thanvara ® 
or thauvaua *’ or thanvareti ( Sanskrit *^ 5 :, ) 

from the nxit tan (Sans. P. ^,^>5 /oaMan, Lat. fewdere. 


« Prof. ariu'lo <m Horo<U>tut« VU, SI, or th«» ^rinn of the Ancient 

Penmans UlustnUe^l from Iranian Source^,*' in the Volume of the Claaciical 
StutUeain lionourof iienry Drialer, (lS94. pi> ‘»:>.l2r») p. itK). 

* Vemhdaa XIV i». » S B. J5. (1880) Vol, IV. p. 109. 

« Vend XVII 0. 10, Uut p. 188, 

^ lleher Vaalit (\t. X), 1:49, Vide Prof Jackaon'a aliove arti<9e p lOS 

ovtLxm.rs. 

t VendldlMl XVII. 9, VO, ^ Vend. XIV 9, «» Meher Vaaht ( Vt. X. im, m* 
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Ft. e-tendre^ Giij. TAavum to stretdb. The bow-«tritig 

is jya; Sans. ^ Pers. t). The material of the bow^stfing 
was cow-gut {gBiVagnahe sndvya jpa). ^ 

For the arrow wo find the following words in the Avesta : 

(а) ainghimana ^ from the root ah or a 9 (Sans. ) to 

throw. 

( б ) agti s from root a9 to throw. 

(e) ishu * ( Sans. I5 ) root ish, Sans. W to 

throw. 

(d) tigrn ^ Pers. ) from root tij Sans. % 3 T to sharpen 
(from which root ‘ tij,’ come the English words, 
Mtimulato, instigate). 

As to the material of the arrows, we read of the arrows being 
vulture-feathered, gold -pointed or yellow -pointed, horn-handled 
and iron-bladod (kahrka96-par^nanam, zarany6-zafram, 9ravi 
stayam, ayangha^na sparegha).® 

We learn from the Avesta and Pahlavi books, that the 
Symbolic Bignifi- weapons of war which an Iranian soldier 
cation of a bow and (ratha^shtar) carried, were metaphorically 
or symbolically taken to be the weapons of 
a priest (Athravan) to fight against evil In the Khorshed Yasht 
( Yt. VI 5 ) one praises the vazm or gnrz^ /.r., the mace, for striking 
it upon the heads of the Daevas or evil-doers. So, in the C£^ 
of the bow and arrow, they are taken to be symbolical for mental 
perfection and the spirit of liberality. We read in the Mino- 
kherad the following question and answer : 

The question is “ How is it possible to make Afiharmazd, the 
arch angels, and the fragrant, well-pleasing heaven more fully for 
oneself ? And how is it possible to make Ahc^an, the wioked» 
and the demoi^ confounded ” ? In reply, it is saidi that that 
can be done ^‘when they make the spirit of wisdom a pro* 
tectionfor the back, and wear the spirit of contentment on the 
body, like arms and armour and valour, and make the spirit 
of truth a shield, the spirit of thankfulness a club, the spirit 
of complete mindfulness a bow, and the spirit of liberality 
an arrow . . ^ 

t /tut. 121. 

» Yacna LVih 2S. 

9 Mch«r Va^t (Yt X. 113} 

« Meher Yavlit (Vt. X 2»>. 
ft Tlr Yaaht (Yt. VIH) «, 

« SEeiker Yaiiht (Yt. X., !&»). 
t Oliap. XUII. M2. Went XXIV. pp. 88-S4. 
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The fact, that the bow and axsovr were held as qrinbols for 
Svmbolio aiffnifi mental qualities or virtues, .is illus- 

eawiiof ihe^w trated by some semi-religious Achsemenian 
and arrow upon sculptures. There, in the midst of some 
Iranian Menu- religious associations, a king is represented 
®^®*^*®* as drawing his bow with aJl his possible 

strength. That signifies, that one must do his level best in his 
line df life and do good to others. Dr. Bartholomas has very 
suggestively put this figure on some of his Iranian publications 
with the words under it : Wie du kannst so wolle i,e,, 
** Wish as thou canst The signification is : The more you 
draw your bow with all your possible strength, the more 
distant will the arrow go. So, put forth all possible energy in 
your work and the result wilt be pro])ortionately good. 

II 

Some Extraordinary Feats in Archery. 

We will now describe some feats of archery, attributed to king 
Bahramgour by Firdousi and other Persian writers. Bahram- 
gour was a typical Iranian, possessing masterly skill in archery. 
The poet thus refers to him in the words of a translator 

The Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamsheyd gloried and drank deep 
And Bahram, that great Hunter — the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 

His name w^as Bahram, but he was called Bahram Gour, be- 
cause he was very fond of killing the gour, t.e., the wild 

ass in the hunt. 

Sir John Malcolm, one of the distinguished past*Fresidents of 
our Society, and a Governor of our city, thus describes, an 
anecdote of one of Bahramgour’s hunting feats in archery as 
heard by him during one of his visits of Perua, at a known 
hunting seat of Bahram. 

“ Baharam, proud of his excellence as an archer, wished to 
display it before a favourite lady. He 
Maloolm'n fttory. carried her to the plain ; an antelope was soon 
found, asleep. The monarch shot an arrow 
with such precision as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and 
put his hind hoof to the ear, to. strike off the fly by which he 
conceived himself aimoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to 
his horn. Baharam turned to the lady, in expectation of her 
praises : she cooly observed, Neeho kurden z pur burden eH ; 
“ Praotioe makes perfect.*’ Enraged at this unoourtly observa- 
tion, the king ordered her to be sent into the mountaisis to perirfi,, 
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Her life was saved by the mercy of a minister, who allowed her 
to retire to a small village on the side of a hill. She lodged in an 
upper room, to which she ascended by twenty steps. Oh her 
arrival she bought a small calf, which she carried up and down 
the stairs every day. This exercise was continued for four 
years ; and the increase of her strength kept pace with the 
increasing weight of the animal. Bahararn, who had supposed 
her dead, after a fatiguing chase stopped one evening at this 
village. He saw a young woman carrying a large cow up a 
flight of twenty steps. He was astonished, and sent to inquire* 
how strength so extraordinary had been acquired by a person of 
so delicate a form. The lady said she would communicate her 
secret to none but Bahararn ; and to him only on his condes* 
cending to come alone to her house. The king instantly went; 
on his repeating his admiration of what he had seen, she bade 
liim not lavish praises where they were not due : ‘ Practice 

makes perfect said she, in her natural voice, and at the same 
time lifted up her veil. Bahararn recognised and embraced his 
favourite. Pleased with the lesson she had given him, and 
delighted with the love which had led her to pass four years in an 
endeavour to regain his esteem, he ordered a palace to be built 
on the spot, as a hunting-seat, and a memorial of this event.^' * 


The story, as given by Firdousi, says, that the woman in the 


Firdousi's ver- 
dlon of this story. 


story was neither Bahram s favourite wife nor 
his queen. She was a favourite flute-player. 
The place of the story was Arabia and the 


time his boyhood when he was under the tutelage of Naam&n 


( ) at the Court of Manzar ). The story, as heard by 


Malcolm, seems to be another version of it. Firdousi ’s story runs 
as follows:* Bahararn, who was a very clover hand in hunting, 
went one day to the chase with Azdeh, a woman of Roum, who 
was his favourite fluto-playor. He came across two atitelopeg, 
one male and the other female. Bahararn asked Azdeh “Which 


of the two you wish me to aim at ?** Shorei>lied, “ A bravo man 
never fights with antelopes, so you better turn with your arrows 
the female into a male and tiie male into a female. Then, when 
an antelope passes by your side, you aim at him an arrow, in 
such a way, that it merely touches his ear without hurting it, 
and that when he lays down his ear over the shoulder and raises 
his foot to scratch it, you aim another arrow in such a way as to 
pierce the head, the shoulder and the foot all at the same time.*’ 
Bahar&m had with him an arrow with two points. He aimed it 


» llalc6liB'8Hii»toryorPersU.2iid«d.(18a9), Vol.l.p.S4^ti.L 
t Vidt mr paper on ** The fiduoatlon Amons the Anoient IrAhlsiie/* p. 14. 
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at the male in euch a way that it carried away his two horns 
and gave him the appearance of a female. Then he threw two 
arrows at the female antelope in such a clever way, that they 
strtick her head and stuck themselves over it, so as to give her 
the appearance of a male with two horns. Then he aimed his 
arrow at another antelope, so as to merely touch his ears. The 
animal raised his foot to scratch his ear, when Baharlim aimed 
at him another arrow, so cleverly, that he hit the head, the ear 
and the foot ail at the same time. The woman thereupon shed 
tears from her eyes, sajnng, it was inhuman on the part of 
Bahar&m to have so kilM the poor animal. This enraged 
Bahar&m> who had done all this at her bidding. He said ; * It 
is all a deceit on your part. If I had failed in doing what you 
ordered me to do, my family would have been put to shame.’ 
With these words ho immediately^ killed her. 

Madame Dieulafoy, in her “ La Perse, La Chaldee et La Su* 
siane ” (p. 357), gives a painting illustrating 
^^Madame^JCHeula. above story. She found it decorating a. 
osTJi pam mg. door-frame in a house which she occupied 
in the valley of Eclid. Her painting entitled “Rencontre de 
Baharam et de son ancienne favourite ” gives us a picture of 
the favourite woman in the story, carrying the calf on her back 
over the steps. , 

Tabari ^ describes another archery-l’oat t)f Bohramgour ; “ One 

Another huiitiui} Beliramgour, when he was in Arabia in 

feat of B«hram* Ihs boyhood with the. Arab King Manzar, 
gour according to went a-hunting. He saw a wild ass running. 
Tabari. Iwiug overtaken by a lion. The lion 

was on the point of devouring the ass. Behrani then throw 
an arrow with such dexterity that it passed through the lion 
and the ass, and killed them both at the same time. Manzar 
is said to have ordered this huniing'scene to be painted on the 
walls of the palace where Behramgour lived. 

The A vesta speaks of a famous archer whose arrow went along 

Krokhaha, a an enormous distance. He is referred to in 
famous Iranian the Tir Yasht, the Yasht in honour of Tir or 
aroher. Tislitrya, the star 8inus, w'hose enormous 

si)eed is comjmred to that of the arrow [Hr) thrown by him on a 
historical occasion. We read as follows : 

Tishtrim stareiii raeventeiii kharenanghantein y^izamaidiS yo 
avavat khshva6w6 vazaiti avi zrayd vouru-kasKoin yatha tigrish 
mainivagAo yim angbat Erekhshd khshaviwi-ishush khshviwi- 
ishvatemd .^yan&m Airyd Khshaothat haoha gar&it khanvan- 


A Mtabacs, Voi. U, pp. 
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tern avi gairim (Tir Yasht. Yt. VIII, 6. We read the same 
passage again later on (s. 37) in the same yasht with the addition 
of two words “ a9u-khshavaewem khshviwi>vA>zem ’’ i»e., V swift' 
running and swift*going ” as further adjectives for Tishtrya). 

Tramlation . — We invoke the brilliant shining star Tishtrya 
which moves as fast towards the Vourukasha (the Caspian) Seai 
as the mental arrow (i.e., the arrow whose speed cannot be 
mesisurod but only mentally conceived) which was of Urekhshai 
the swift Iranian archer, the swiftest (Iranian) archer among all 
the Iranians (who threw it) from the Khshaotha mountain to the 
Khanvant mountain. 

The feat of archery by a great Iranian archer referred to here, 
is that of throwing an arrow from one mountain to another 
distant mountain. We are not in a ])osition, on the authority 
of Avesta or Pahlavi books, to identify the two mountains — 
Khshaotha and Khanvant — and the distance between them. But 
the Arab historian Tabari helps us in this matter, and throws 
much light upon tliis passage of the Avesta, which otherwise 
would have remained much obscure. We learn the following 
details from this historian. 1 

Minocheher, the Iranian king who was fighting in a war with 
Afrasiab, the Turanian king, was besieged in the fort of Amoul 
in the province of Tabaristaii.^ The siege lasted long, because 
Minocheher and his army could get and grow in the fort, all the 
articles of food except pe])pi^r. The want of pei)por which grew 
m Hindustan was, on the advice of the sages of Minocheher, 

met by the use of ginger and of a plant named term ( fA ) 
which grew there So, the siege lasted for ten years. According 
to Tabari, Minocheher, the Iresioged sovereign, oven sent a few 
things as presents to Afrasiab, He says : “ Minocheher remained 
in the castle, and was not once (<luring the ten years) obli^d to 
procure either clotliing or food from any other places ; for he 
possessed there such a superfluity of garmimts, carjiets, herbs, 
and vegetables of every kinrl that he occasionally sent some aa 
presents to Afrmiiab ; thus saying ‘ how longsot^ver you may 
continue before the gates t)f this city, 1 cannot suffer any 
injury, defended by so strong a castle.^ At the end of ten 
years, Afraaiab raised the siegi^ because there was a great loss of 
life in his troops, owing to sickness, resulting from the great 
humidity of the air round the besieged mountain. Both the 

^ I follow Tftborl, trsUalt par Zut«alierg, Vol. 1. pp, 27S*S0. Fartia 1, Clap* 0$. 

^ The Pahlavi Bund<th««li speak* of this fortreiM a« alitiaiad on tba nKtpntala of 
PsawOikbvaigar. Chap. XXXI 24*22. ViOi my BaMahaih, pp, 

4 Oualey'a Tcavela U4, p. 201. 
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kings then made peace on the condition, that their frontdeis may 
be fixed. It was arranged, that Minocheher may select the best 
of his Iranian archers, and direct him to throw an arrow from a 
l^k of the Demavand. ^ The place, Le,, a line extending both 
ways from the place where the arrow fell, may serve as the bound- 
ary line for the country under dispute. Minocheher found one 
Aresch to be the best archer in his country. He a'sked him 
to throw an arrow with all his force. He did so, and the arrow 
crossed the province of Tabaristan, Nish^pour, Sarakhs, Merv, 
and fell on the banks of the river Jehoun ( ). It was 

an extraordinary feat to throw an arrow hundreds of miles away. 
Afrdei&b had to stand true to the condition and to accept the 
boundary thus fixed. 

I give below the pas^iage 'from a recent text of Tabari 2 
which gives a simple narration of the story. His version saves 
the story from any kind of improbability in the matter of an 
enormous distance. 

J ^ 

j Ij j aiiLj 

^ jA 5 3I ^ 

^ I j 3 v&ui y 

Am j t5 

Translation. —A lior.somaii, who may be a good archer, may 
throw a strong arrow from this side of the Jehoun, and that 
place, whi^ro the arrow falls, may form the boundary of the 
Iranians. Both the kings bound them^ielves in this agreement 
and wrote a treaty. Then they chose Aresh. Aresh was a man 
than whom there wiw no better archer. He went over a hill, 
than which there was no iiigher mountain in that region. They 
made a mark over the arrow and he (then) threw it ; and it fell 
on the ground on the bank of the Jehoun (Oxus). It was a 
divine thing (».e., a miracle) and AfrasiS^b became sorry, as he 
had to give up the sovereignty of that much country to Mino- 
cheher. ^ 


I One must andfirstaiKt, tiiat thf names Xlbun and Demavaod woie, at times, need 
for a very long range of mountains in Persia. 

* Omdey also refers to the story itom Thhari. Oosiey'i Travels io Persia, Vol. Ill, 
im. 900,189. 

s MaaM Haval Xishors’s Text of 1974, p. 114 L 84 et seq. 
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HirUiond also refers to tfjig feat in hia ttauc-at-na-Sifa on the 
an thority of T&rikh Maog&n. We read there as follows : 

tS 1 > 3 ^ y 

^ Ji J j4 

jjjf j 3^ iAifil (SJ^^ 3 

^\XS ji ijXmi j 33J*^ wi*if ^ 

0» **' y c^’ 

o Af (^Aj ^UAhf 

Translation . — “It was stipulated, that Arish should ascend 
Mount Damavend. and from thence discharge an arrow towards 
the east ; and that the place in which the arrow fell should form 
the boundary between the two kingdoms. Arish thereupon 
ascended the mountain, and discharged towards the east an 
arrow, the flight of which continued from the dawn of day until 
noon, when it fell on the banks of the Jihfln. As this incident, 
though so remote from probability, has been invariably recorded 
in the text of all historians, it is therefore mentioned 
here ‘ 

This extraordinary marvellous feat of archery has been at- 
tempted to be explained in various ways. Ousley thus speaks 
on the subject : “ As that golden arrow, of such classical cele- 
brity, which wafted Aliaris through the air, has been the subject 
of much learned conjectural explanation, so we find that some 
have attributed the exploit of Aresh to magick, or to the assist- 
ance of an angel ; whilst other ingenious commentators divest 
the story of its most marvellous circumstances and suppose the 
arrow to express figuratively, that the Persians inva^ and by 
their skill in archery, obtained possession of the enemy’s country; 
that Aresh was the successful general ; that ho determined the 
boundaries ; and that by the mapek characters inscribed on his 
wonderful arrow, nothing more is understood than the written 
orders which he dispatcheil with the utmost expedition to the 
farthest borders of Persia. Others, however, are willing to 
interpret the story more literally; and on the authority of 
different chronicles, Dowlet Shah informs us that the arrow was 
so contrived as to contain a chymical (chemical) mixture of 
Quicksilver and other substances, which, when heated by the 
sun, augmented the original force of projection in such a mann«r 
that it reached to Marv.” * 


» Kml Klitoo*i IWt of mrkliond'i Vol I, p. I 1®. 

* aiitovf of ttie Biilf KVm of Pente, tnadoied from thooriglD«l Pencil of Kir* 
hf JMria Sim (i69Zh P* 

» Oqi4«y'» in Vol» lit* PP 8W-®4. 
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OuBley speaks oi that golden arrow of such classical odehrity 
which wafted Abaris through the air.” We learn as follows 
of this Allans ; * “ Abaris, son of Southas, was a Hyperboiean 
priest of Apollo and came from the country about the Caucasus 
to Greece, while his own country was visited by a plague* In 
his travels through Greece, he carried with him an arrow as the 
symbol of Apollo. ... He is said to have ridden on his 
arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air May I suggest, 
that this classical Abaris is the same as Iranian Arish? (a) The 
similarity of name suggests this thought. (6) Again Abaris 
(Arts) is said to have come to Greece from the country about the 
Caucasus Now, the Mount Damavend in the Iranian story is a 
peak of the Elburz, which itself is a mountain in the range of 
the Caucasus, (c) Dr James MacDonald, in his article on Druid- 
ism,^ s])caks of Abaris “ the mysterious H>])erholean philoso- 
pher ” as the friend of Pytliagoras. Acc(»uiing to him, Pytha- 
goras was instructed by the Dmids who aie spf>ken of as a 
class of priests corresponding to the Magi oi the wise men of the 
ambient Persians.'’ The learning of Pythagoras, is, by some, 
connected with Persia and Peisian sages. So, this also suggests 
the connection of th<‘ classical Abaris with the Iranian Arish. 

The improbability of the story s<'cms to \h? fortunately well 
explained to 8om<» extent by Tabari He says : " Home persons 
maintain, that this arrow, by virtue of the good fortune of Mino- 
cheher, hap|Kmcd to strike a vulture in the air, and tliat this 
bird fell and died on tin* banks of the Jehoun ; that thp.> after* 
wards found the arrow and carried it to Tabaristan”.^ Another 
way in which the improbability is sought to be explained is, 
that, by mistake, one place is mistaken for another bearing the 
same name. As we will see later on, the particular place 
whence this arrow was thrown, was according to some writers. 
Amel or Amoul. Now , there are two Aniouls, one in the Trans- 
oxania near the river Jehoun, another in the west. The arrow 
was possibly thrown from the Trausoxanian Amoul which was 
latterly mistaken to be the western Amoul, thus creating a 
(»ause for improbability.* 

The Aresh mentioned in the works of the above Arab oriental 
writers is the Erekhsh of the A vest a. The Parsis observe a 
festival called the Jashan-i-Tirang&n or Tirang&n, on Tir the 
thirteenth day of their month Tir. The word Tir, in the names 
of the day, the month and the festival, means an arrow in 

I nr. 8mltli*» ClataiG*! nionouary. 

£iieyc)opiB4Ui Britanniea. VoL VII, p. 478. 

I I tramilata from tlm Froneh traiisiatlon of Zotentwg I., P* 880. NoviaI Xesboiv'a 

aocMi not give ibis |K»rtlon. * Fwle Oosley's Travels, \ol. HI. |»p. 831-84. 
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Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian. The Farhang^i-Jehangiri, as 
pointed out by Ousley,i says, that the festival was m^ant 
to commemorate the a^ve feat of the arrow by the F^siaii 
archer. According to Albiruni, the festival was celebrated 
for two reasons. One of these was for the celebration of the 
above extraordinary feat. Ho says as follows : 

“ On the 13ih, or Tir-Il6z, tliero is a feast TiragAn, so called 
on account of the identity of the name of the month and the day. 
Of the two causes to which it is traced back, one is this, that 
Afrasiab, after having subdued ErAnshahr, and wliile besieging 
Min6cihr in TabaristAn, asked hiju some favour. Mindoihr 
complied with his wish, on the condition that he (AfrAsiAb) 
should restore to him a jiart of ErAnshahr as long and as broad 
as an arrow-shot. On that occasion there was a genius present 
called Isfaudamiadh ; he ordered to bo brought a bow and an 
arrow of such a size as he himself had indicated to the arrow- 
maker, in conformity with that which is manifest in the AvestA. 
Then he sent for Arish, a noble, pious, and wise man, and 
ordered him to take the bow and to shoot the arrow. Arish 
stepped forward, took off his clothes, and said : ‘ O King, and ye 
others, look at my body. I am irc^ from any wound or disease. 

I know that when I shoot with this how and arrow 1 shall fall 
to pieces and my life will be gone, but I liavo determined to 
sacrifice it for you.* Then ho applied himself to the w(»rk, and 
bent the bow with all th<^ power God had given him ; then he 
shot, and fell asunder into ]>ieces. By order of God the wind 
bore the arrow aw^ay from the mountain of RAyAn and brought 
it to the utmost frontier of KhurasAn between FarghAna and 
TabaristAn ; there it hit the trunk of a nut-tree that was so lar^ 
that there had never Ix^en a tree !Jkt» it in the world. The dis- 
tance between the place where the arrow was shot and that 
where it fell was 1,000 Farsakh. AfrAsiab and Mindoihr made a 
treaty on the basis of this shot that was shot on this day. In 
consequence people made it a feast-day * 

In a Persian book giving an account of the ancient Iranian 
feasts, ^ wherein this feast of TirangAn is referred to, the feat 
of the a bovo archer is thus spoken of : 


t V6I. nr p. 338. 

t « The Chronology of Ancient Katlons of Albiruni tramlatw! by Dr. C. B. Sachiu 
(1879) P. 805. 

9 Vidf my locture on ** ZoroAKtrlnn In my Osjnmtl ** iWK^ttiroA nmi 

SoTBiDiM on iSoroiMtirliin Snbjlocto/* Pnrt IIIi p. 188 . 
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The Above story, as givenin this Persian book, mns as follows 
“ This Jashanis oaUed ‘ Tirgan-I-Mehin,* i, e., the great I^g&n 
JaShan. Ihis Jashan falls on the day Tir of the month Tir. 
It was on this day that King Manucheher made peace with the 
TurS-nian King AfrAsi^b, on condition, that AfrSsiab should give 
up to Manucheher so much of his dominions as would cover the 
distance of a fast-flying arrow. Then ingenious persons made 
an arrow with great contrivance and it was put into the bow 
by Aresh standing on a mountain near Tabristan and thrown 
in the direction of the rising sun, the heat of which carried 
the arrow to the boundary line of Takh^restan. In the words 
of a Ipoet ‘ Arish is called KamS^n-Gir, i.e., a reputed archer, 
on this account, that he threw an arrow from Amel to Merv.’ 
They say, that on this day (t.c., the Tirgan Jashan), the 
country covered by the flight of that arrow was given to 
Manucheher, and the day was passed in revelry and rejoicing.’' ^ 

According to this version of the story, the ingenuity consisted 
in the preparation of the arrow with such materials, as would 
be chemically acted upon by the heat of the rising sun. 

The Mujmul-al Tawarikh speaks of a Arish Shivatir (^3 ) 

Here Shiv&tir is the Persian form of Shepak-tir, which is the 
Pahlavi rendering of the word Khsliviwi-ishu in the above 
A vesta passage of the Tir Yasht.^ / 

In the Sh&h-nfi^meh of Firdousi, we often come across the 
words Tir-i Areshi ( ) i.e,, the arrow of Aresh. 

This shows, that the names of Aresh (Av. Erekhsha) and his 
arrow have become proverbial. Among several uses of this 
kind, we have the following in the accounts of the battle which 

Arj&sp fought with Zarir, jjf ^ 

Here, Sam is referred to as the best mace* man 
and Aresh as the best archer. We find from Firdoiisi ^ that 
Behram (Phobia traced his descent from this great archer, 

1 SpU^gel Memorial Volume, odited by me, pp. 206*7. Paper on few Beraee 
feetivals (Jasliaos) according to an old Parsee manuscript,*’ by Ervad 
Manekjl Rustaiuji Unvala. 

t Ktudes Iranleuues, i>ar Darinosteter, Tome, 11, pp. 220*21. 

Mold, small edition, VII, pp, 26 and 30. 
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Art. XI — Saiikaracarya and Kant : A Comparison. 

IrUroductory Essay, 

By 

Rev. R. ZIMMERMANN, 8. J. 

{Rpxid lUh February 1018 .) 

The luastiir-niinds of Sankaraciirya and Kant have exercised a 
decisive influence on the history of human thought. They 
changed the course of philosophical evolution, the one as the 
overtopping figure of a great school, the other as the bold, more 
or less isolated revolutionist in philosophy. It is hard and at 
the same time idle to say who was the more powerful of the two ; 
suiiioe it to remark that even now over thousand years after 
Ankara’s death the ovej* whelming majority of philosophers, 
theoretical and practical, in India profess Sankara's tenets. This 
fact must not be underrated. At such a distance from the 
founder's time Buddhism had long been exiled from Bharata- 
varfa ; Vedanta, {Sankara's philosophy, on the other hand, if 
we read correctly the tendencies of thc^ modern Indian mind, 
not only has a firm hold on the educated (^lasses, but is, if any- 
thing, in the ascendancy. And yet th(» claim and the chance 
of Buddhism to last, were at least as groat as those of iSaiikara’s 
pliilosophy. Kant on the other hand marks the beginning of an 
epoch in philosophy which stands to its predecessors in about 
the same contrast as the astronomy of ('oppernicus to that 
lief ore him. The breaking away from Aristotelian philosophy 
became complete, and it woulil sometimes seem final, with 
Kant. A great iiuinbtT of mo<lern philosophers in the West 
are satisfied with interpreting Kant, and even whciro after him 
originality appeared it was short-livetl and its influence was in 
no proportion to that of Kant. But however widely the teaching 
of modern philosophers may differ from that of Kant and from 
one another's : in that they arc all alike that they make a defi- 
nite stand against the traditional philoso{>hy of the centuries 
before them. 

It would, however, be utterly wrong to call &inkara and Kant 
merely negative inimls and to think their work to be only de»- 
tructive. Both were rather more indirectly pulling down by 
constructing systems which ousted their prodk:esBors. At the 
end of the first millennium of our era ^iikara*s Brahmastitra- 
bhEfya, at any rate as far as the intellectual classes are conoem* 
ed« swed the doom of Vedic Brahmanism taught in Saibhit&s 
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Mid Brahma^ad aDd blocked alike the paths agamst a rettuming 
Buddhism ; at the ejod of the second millennium Kant tried to 
induce the West to abjure the allegiance to the philosophical 
past and was not at all angry when asked by many to occupy 
the place on the pedestal from which he had thrown Aristotle. 

To fix the position of the two philosophers we have to Consi- 
der the point from which they started, the way they took and 
finally the goal they reached. The starting point may be con- 
sidered historically and philosophically. It will be advisable to 
consider the historical position first as it explains to a groat 
extent the philosophical one. Kant, to begin with, is a modern 
philosopher. Modern philosophy is characterised by its eman- 
cipation from the status pupiUaris, or the state of the ancilla 
theologiaCt of the handmaid of theology. This philosophy was 
born from the spirit of the Renaissance, lived on the inheritance 
of the Midlde Ages and was long beyond its infancy schooled by 
the geniuses and their works of the past. Turning away from 
ancient and medieval speculation it appbed itself to research 
and the acquisition of positive kno>^ledg(^ Nature and the 
laws of nature outside and the mind inside beeaino alike its 
subject matter. It helped to fashion public and political views 
that were developed logically though often involuntarily out of 
the premises the Reformation had laid down.* The ethical 
theses had to undergo a change often not less radical th^n the 
psychological and cosmological doctrines. 

Modern philosophy may be sub-divided into : — (1) the time of 
resuscitated Platonism in the Renaissance and the more or less 
pronounced indopondence of thought. The Renaissance taught 
pliilosophy to find out and study above all th(5 physical side of 
man and nature ; (2) the time of Empirism, Rationalism, the 
so-called Enlightenment in the period of the Encycloi)sedists, 
and Scepticism from Bacon and Descartes down to Hume. 
Extremes met during that period : alongside with a radical 
Rationalism there appeared Dogmatism which would stand no 
appeal, and Dogmatism had to live long enough to see a 
Scepticism that doubted eveiyi^iiing. It would appear as if the 
brewing awa^’* from the inherited thought and method had 
divided the minds almost as much as the attempt at building a 
city and a tower the top whereof should reach heaven had 
divided the tongues. The Renaissance had offered the cup with 
the wine of liberty, the modern mind partook freely of it with 
a result not unlike a Russian democracy. 

Aristoteiiauism ami its most docile and loyal disciple, Soho* 
lasHciam, had been based on a limited number of brood foots ; 
guided by the unbending lows of logic and goaded on by the 
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desire sciendi per caums, to know *4u ” the causes, both rose 
from the material, the seen, to the immaterial, the unseen. 
After the Renaissance men broke one seal of nature after the dther 
that had hidden its truth and beauty from mortal eyes ; dazded 
and bewildered by the light and wealth of this new thought 
some stuck in the matter and did not rise above it ; others not 
being able or unwilling to draw the last conclusioiis, that philo** 
Hophy demands, from the new world of thought, dogmatically 
laid down their view with the mien and the emphasis of tho 
ancient aMs *<pa. Others again despaired of the instrument 
wherewith to find tho truth and answered to all questions of a 
metaphysical nature : “ We don’t know and never shall know,” 
8uch were the times which preceded Kant and which he himself 
partly witnessed. With the originality and radicalism of an 
unbridled genius he dissociated himself in the jiiain from the 
preceding systems to strike out a path which he thought to be 
the golden mean between Dogmatism and Scepticism. The 
human mind will and must philosophise, therefore it must be 
able to do so, therefore Scepticism is wrong ; many a thesis had 
been put forward based on mere tradition or even prejudice, 
hence either disputable or even false. Whole systems had gone 
astray, therefore the instrument of knowledge, human reason 
ami intellect, must be examined and criticised. Thus is Kant’s 
system, which is essentially criticism, historically to bo 
explained. 

What is Saiikara’s historical position ? Saiikaraearya wrote 
the Commentary on the Brahmasutras with a literary past of 
India before liiiii which in all fairness cannot be said to be very 
much less than 3,000 years. To understand accurately to what 
extent Saiikara s philosojjhy may be called original and to what 
degree it is a product of the time we have to take a cursoiy 
glance at the evolution of the philosophic thought from the very 
beginning of Indian literary history. And as theology was in 
India too the mother and mistress of philosophy we must consi- 
der that kind of Indian literature which contains the theolc^, 
viz., the Veda. What then is the road on which the Indian 
mind travelled in the millenniums between the Vedic Rnis who 
composed hymns in honour of the Dawn and the Sun and, 
to say the least, one of the acutest, most consistent pantheistic 
philosophers the world has seen ? A certain stock of religious 
ideas are proved to be common to the whole Indo-Aryan group of 
nations. Tho easternmost peoples took those ideas with them 
when they debouched from the north-western passes into the 
fertile plains of the Panjab, There they live^ worked and 
worshipped as a pastoral nation, their peaceful exiatenpe being 
only disturbed by a steady tendency to pmi^ on to the South; 
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Satit and West, by frequent raids on their neighbours and conse- 
quent sanguinary encounters with those whom they had con- 
quered or were to conquer The elemental phenomena of nature 
and household were the objects of their worship. The Kgveda 
shows exactly that form of natural religion one would expect 
from a people with a few dim recollections of a universal divine 
revelation, from clans whose occupation is to tend and to breed 
cattle» from a nation that has to defend the soil encroached upon 
with ^6 sword and is at the same time determined to find and 
get a place in the sun with sufficient elbow-room for large and 
over-increasing numbers of the populace and ample pasture for 
their cattle. The nation and its higher thoughts were equally 
unsophisticated and straightforward The term and title 
“ Arya ” which this people eljiiined for itself was ceitainly not 
altogether undeserved The nation’s jioets of this timq handed 
down to posterity then jns})irations in the Vedic Hymns, the 
Suktani or Good Sayings For oui purpose the Vedic hymns 
must be considered in tlieir original shajie and order oi rather 
disorder, the present artangeineiit, often made on arithmetical 
and othei artificial pnticiplcH, is of a later date In those hymns, 
especially in the oldei poilious of the Rgveda, there is the 
naive invocation of the Vedic deity, picforentialJy of Indra, 
to protect and fuitlier sonu^ laid, oi to be helpful in bringing 
m a rich booty of (*aUle and hoises, and at the end tlrffe is 
the often not at all bashful iomindei of the daksiua, — ^the fee 
tor the binger. 

The description of the Vedic God is as a rule not very concrete, 
nor sharply detiiied The lines of the picture are often dimmed 
or blurred , <oiise(iueiitly one individual of the Vedic pantheon 
may get mixed up vnth another and many deities show common 
traits. The Hupienui(*y is not the monopoly of one, but is attri- 
buted to a limited number of thorn in turns The gods are born, 
hut whether they aieto die, the poets do not state in very cleai 
or coixsistont terms The otlucal world is well-nigh left to tak^* 
care of itsc^lf , Vanina is the chief if not the only guardian of 
it. But it IS only fan to admit tliat he peifunus the functions of 
his part with unbeiidiiig justice The moral notions were 
naturally primitive enough, and these notions, few though not 
impotent as they weie, rweivod scanty attention at the hands 
of those iiidefatigahl(» sy'^steniatis^rs who afterwaids minutely 
ileterminod the material of the ladle used for the sacrificial 
hbation and the number of bucks to bo built into the 
altar. 

The Vedic mythology is based on the belief that ail the 
objects, phenomena and agencies of the macrocosm are in the 
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first plaoe representing the deity and then are divide them* 
Rolxres. This may be one of the reasons why the Vedio gods 
do not bear such clear human traits as the Hellenic cdestmla 
But oven as far as it wont, the anthropomonihisin of the Vedic 
pantheon remained rather cruilo if compared with the artistic 
touch and finish of the inhabitants of the Oroek Olympus* 
Besides the phenomena of natiu e evor3'thing thaii could be 
helpful or baneful to mort»als was drawn into the circle of worship. 
Thus the sacrificial post, for instance, became not less an object 
of worship than the plough and the war-car. 

As early as the time when the later part.s of t.he Bgveda 
Saihhita were composed the evolution of the philosophic thought 
began to bifurcate. Indians would not hav(^ Indians 

if the innate tend<^ncy towards philosophical speculation had 
not asserted itself at that stage of civilisation which the Ugveda 
represents. Nor could a phi]o.sophical mind bo satisfied with 
the answer the ftgveda gave to paramount questions about the 
microcosm as well as the macrocosm. The crust laid by the 
poets on philosophic notions and truths began to bo suspected; 
nay, the authority of a divine revelation claimed by the Veda 
was gradually doubtc'd by many. It was natural, though 
at the time it must have seemed the worst of blasphemies, 
that just the C5xist(mce and jiosition of liidra, the general over- 
lord of the Indian Olympus, was assailed by Scepticism. The 
Rsi Grtsamada ext.ols Indra’s mighty deeds in heaven, on the 
earth and under the earth. The poet circdits the god with the 
cosmic arrangement and or<ler as well as with the patronage 
of the Aryan race. And yet the devout K.^ji had to record the 
doubt of many. 

Ugveda II. 12. 5. 

Fourteen times does she refrain 9 oocur, ehowijng 

fhid-. the singer was fully aware of the danger Indra was threat- 
ened with, and that ho had the burden of his sermon very much 
at heart. In Ugveda VIII. 100. 3 an order to sing a hymn in 
honour of Indra is given, if ho actually exists. 

JT f wrt I 

W T fsr anf ^ I' ^ ifpru 
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To diq)el thfl doatft Indra is introduced in person by tliepoet : — 

9^?TIFEr ^ 3r?fTW II 

From the doubt about Indra’s existence and position the 
doubt about the many gods, or in other words, the question 
about the truth of polytheism was the logical sequel. The 
doubt about the usefulness of the Vedic sacrifice and worship 
followed now as a matter of course. This frame of mind among 
the intellectuals of the time found expression in Rgveda X. 
121, which makes the creator and father of beings, Prajapati, 
whoever he may be, the supreme lord of everything, the whole 
pantheon included. The refrain : — 

I I 

®h w 3^rnT ll 

to which god shall we offer up oblations ? — occurring there nine 
times is implicitly answered in favour of Prajapati. Though 
S&ya^a, the great medieval commentator of then Vedas, does 
apparently not realise the touch of Scepticism in the refrain as 
he boldly identifies Kal.! with Prajapati, yet even in his view 
it is clear that Indra’s position was more than shaken. Bfe’haps 
the deepest philosophical hymn of the whole Rgveda Samhita 
opens thus : — 

sr ^r^Wpr^rrr 5rr?rf^ ^ sqmr I 

R>« T r4^ « ff ^ ^r^Hs II ^ II 

gqfpff^fRT ?^?F«T5r ^ II 

X. 129. 1—2. 

This is a description of the state of things before the creation. 
The transition from the notrbeing to the being is but obscurely 
described in terms of cosmological mysticism. Whether the 
singer had not the courage of his conviction or was lacking in 
original thought, he winds up the hymn in a sceptical strain : — 

5Kli ^TTSfr^T ^ 1 

ainpul il 
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^ ^ «r I 

^ «T^ 8%^ 5r sf^iil 

6,7. 

True, the creator appears still as a personal being, as 
Brahmanaspati, Brhaspati, Visvakarman, but tho pantheislijo 
seed had b^n sown as well ; besides Hgveda X. 129 we have 
1. 164. 46 :— 

?*T t | 

This is after the classical fTT?nrt%, that art thou, Candogya 
Upani^ad 6. 8-16, the clearest and most decided proh^ssion of 
Pantheism in ancient India. It neemed but a step from here 
to the full development of the pantheistic philosophy in a school 
and its propagation among the progressive intellectuals of the 
country. Yet many a weary mile had to bo travelled partly 
in altogether uncongenial and apathetic if not hostile company 
before Pantheism could hope to find that following which was 
accorded to Sankaracarya. 

One should expect that the evolution of philoso])hicaI thought 
foreshadowed if not actually started in the ligveda should 
have gone On in a regular, steady course and gained in momentum 
as time went on. But the second groat class of Sruti writings, 
the Brahmanas, prove rather the contrary and seem to confirm 
the general observation made in the history of philoso|)hy 
that the line of development of philosophical ideas is, though 
generally rising, indented by descending, or at least broken 
by horizontal, sections. In fact one c»f the bifurcation lines, 
the one d^cribed above and boldly struck out in the Vadio 
times seems to have been almost abandoned for the other, 
the more conservative one. The sacrificial ritual based upon 
the old Vedic Polytheism at any rate is seen to iu^ve dovelc^d 
to such an extent in the Brahmanas that not only is there hardly 
any clear trace of philosophical development, worth the name, 
visible, but philosophical property has been confiscated and 
utilised in the ex^esis of sacrifices and rites. Prom the 
scantiness of literary documents we are not yet entitled to the 
conclusion that no philosophical head was living and thinking 
during the whole Brahma^a period which lasted for sevanii 
centuries ; nor can we safely affirm that no progress was made 
and no evolution took place : it only proves that the predo^ 
Krahmanical class did not record philosophical 

2a 
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development. For ihe Bifihmanas rank very low indeed as 
philosophical sources. Granted even that we are not able to 
realise the full meaning of these texts as rituals and exegetical 
treatises, which after ^1 form the key to the symbolism of the 
Vedio sacrifice ; their philosophical value is lowered by their 
containing too much symbolism which even engrosses on, and 
spoils, such terms as atman, and by too little clear, shaip 
reasoning. The Br&hmanas however, as they stand, contain 
phrases enough which isolated from their ritualistic surroundi^s 
let us guess that the current of philosophic thought was moving 
though perhaps mther comparable to a subterranean river 
than the broad open stream of the officially sacred Gauga. 

Expressions of tliis kind are for instance 
SatapathabrShmaua, 11.5.8.1 ;-srir^ l.c. 11.2,3.1 ; 

S3n€lc]^l.c. 14-4.2.1. Roughly speaking they represent 
the great main road which leads from the Samhita period 
ovex to the Upanisads. 

The philosophical speculation appearing like Usas, the dawn 
of a new day of thought, shortly after the beginning of the Vedic 
literature, might be reduced to a fire glowing under the embers, 
but it never died out entirely. Proof of this is the fact that 
very important Upanihads, the philosophical texts par#«)xoel- 
lence, were considered as integral parts of Sarijhitas and Brah- 
ma^as. Thus the Isa IJpaniNad is contained in the 40th adhyaya 
of the V&jasaueyi Samhita and the Brhadaranyaka Upauisad 
forms the conclusion of the Satapathabrahmana. Now it needs 
no special proof biyond a critical reading that most of the 
Upaui^ads are made up of matter of different ages ; and as 
just the most philosophical portions of them can claim a high, 
in some cases even a higher antiquity than the rest, it is without 
doubt that philosophical thought was not altogether smothered 
under the wild growth of ritualistic literature during that period. 
And though the writers and redactors of the Brahmanas either 
for practical purposes or, and chiefly, because of the difference 
of tendency, assigned a subordinate position to the philosophical 
productions of the age ; yet they did not dare to discard them 
altogether or refuse them the admission into the Sruti. For 
these productions often enough appeared labelled with weighty 
names and seemed to contain ideas which it was well to treasure 
if not to preach. 

The third great class of the Sruti writings are the Aranyakas, 
Fom^ Books, which are texts to be studied by the Indian hermit, 
the V&naprastha, iu the woods. Though some cff these texts 
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are but sections in the middle of the BrShma^ and others 
form aim^ndices of varying lex^h to them, yet the ccmtents 
of the Aranyakas^ evince practically the same prepondei^ce 
of theologicaJ philosophy over sacrificial ritualism udiich was 
given to the latter over the former in the Brfihmanas. The 
important point is that philosophy is gradually working its 
way to the foreground. The sacrifice remained indeed a central 
idea ; the sacred word and prayer was considered the highest 
principle as Brahman, and it was held to bo the source of all 
being. But the writers accepted as well the theory of the 
atman, the interior self, and amalgamated the new with the 
old teaching. The philosophy of the atmaii which had, it 
seems, been first taught outside Brahmanical circles, bid once 
fair to become a formidable rival to the rigid and costly ritual. 
The same latitudinarianism which stood Brahmanism in such 
good stead against Buddliism did not hesitate to accept a 
new tendency that somehow or other could be made to look 
like a progress on the old linos. It was in the eyes of the authors 
and compilers of the later parts of the t^ruti decidedly a lesser 
evil to twist the old tendency than to have that philosophy as a 
foe which in the end promised Moksa, Redemption, without 
sacrifice. It was easier to turn round than to be annihilated. 
A concession was made to the new doctrine by admitting it 
into the precincts of the Vedic sacred literature, the canon 
and another concession was granted to the old tendency by 
reserving the new-comer, the philosophy, to the Samnyasa, 
the highest and last stage of the Vedic life-periods or Afeamas. 
In this way perhaps the great majority of Hindus were 
precluded from the new doctrine. Thus Brahmanism was able 
to save the appearance of traditional orthodoxy and at the 
same time to adopt progressive views. 

The progressive views were clearest laid down in the Upa- 
nisads, the fourth principal class of ftruti literature. Th^ 
mark a distinct stage of development which to a certain extent 
remained oven final. Upaninad, originally signifying the secret 
session, gradually came to mean the secret teaching, whence 
the ( doctrinal ) secret, and Upanisad are used 
synonymously. How thorough the amalgamation between the 
traditional and the new views was made is clear from the fact 
that again not less than about half a dozen of the most import** 
ant Upanihads were either embodied in, or appended to, the 
Aranyakas. Thus the external relation of the Upanisads to 
the Jbanyakas is in fair keeping with the relation of the oonteate* 
The C&udogya Upanisad in its turn contains in the first two 
prap&thakas symbolical explanations of the S&man and its 
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prmoipa) part, the UdgTtha, matter usually referred to BtSh- 
mai as and Aranyakas. Even the external form of the older 
and most important Upanibads betrays the care to bridge over 
the gap hetvreen the traditional doctrine and the ne]^ teaching. 
It is not the last time in literary, religious and philosophica] 
history that an old outside helped to cover up innovations 
in the contents. These older Upanibads are written in a 
simple, sometimes awkward prose. The prose Upanibads 
together with eight others written in verse must be considered 
as the source and repository of the Upanisad teaching ; they 
are distinctly marked off from the rest. 

It would be entirely in vain to look in the Upanibads for accurate 
definitions, logical divisions and proofs The style of these works 
is as far distant iron) that of Kant’s Critique as it is from that 
erf Thomas Aquinas’ Sumwa Theologica or Plato’s Dialogues. 
Let it be admitted that |)erhaps the shortest and most accurate 
formula of Pantheism ever ptit forward is found in the 

C'lJ. 6.8.7. ; but the same tJpani^ad was as little able 
as others to shake off resolutely the inherited encumbrance 
of uncontrollable mysticism and dreaming symbolism. Prom 
this it follows that it would be out of place to speak of “ the 
Philosophy of the Upaiiisads ’* or worse still of “ a System 
of the Upanisads, ’’ in the same sense as we speak of the PhUo- 
sophy or the System of Aristotle. We might just as well patch 
a manual of the rites of Welsh Druids together with Berkeley’s 
“ Treatise on the l^inciples of Human Knowledge,” and style 
it Berkeley’s Philosophy or System. The Indian philosophical 
literature is in its development not unlike that of the epic 
poetry. A comparatively simple subject that according to all 
rules of art could have been worked out in a poem of the size 
of the Odyssey grew into the gigantic dimensions of the Maha* 
bh&rata. It was only graduc^y that the creative genius was 
satisfied with a smaller number of miles of ^lokas and finally 
settled dovm to the classical works of the KirStarjuniya and the 
Raghuvaih^- Thus the broad stream of develcping philosophical 
thought poured into the literature, but its clear water was 
disturbed by all sorts of alluvial drift and silt, carried down from 
the times erf SamhitE mythology, Brahmana hair-splitting, 
Aranyaka ” theology 

The Upanisads which fairly well represent the philosophical 
views of their times are called Yed&nta, End of the Veda. Tim 
name is justified in more than one way. First, the Upanisads 
are chronologically the end of the Sruti, thus ^ey are fitly 
put at the end of ^e Vedic ^*eanon*^ The saoted fiame oiilib 
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revelation, it ws held, descended in the hoary past on Viiva- 
mitra, Grtsamada, VasiHtha and their congenerB in tibe plains 
of the Panjab, once more and for the last time it fl&ied 
up in the teaching of' Sanatkumara, the highest representative 
of the Ksatriyas who instructs Narada, the very embodiment 
of Brahmanism. A spark of this dame, it was believed, is 
to be found in the conversation of Yajhavalkya with his philo- 
sophical wife M^itreyT ; and the beggar Raikva, who sitting 
under his cart scraped off the scab of leprosy, had likewise become 
the mouthpiece of the supernatural. The teaching of the 
Upanibads then, being revealed, was as sacred as the most ancient 
hymns of the Bgvedasaibhita. As a matter of fact the quota- 
tions adduced by later philosophers in support of their views 
are overwhelmingly taken from the Upanisads. This sacred - 
ness coupled with the necessity of imparting the new knowledge 
warily and the greater difficulties of gracing the contents 
put the Upanisad lectures at the end of the ancient Indian 
curriculum. In the seances of the advanced Guru and the eager 
Sisya, these mysteries, first only whispered into the ears of 
ripe and trustworthy hearers, were made the concluding part 
of the syllabus. The historical position of the UpaniHa^ was 
even reflected in religious recitations where they always came 
last, and it was recognised by the Upanisads themselves which 
actually call themselves Vedanta, claiming thus equal rank 
with the former strata of the Sruti and at the same time giving 
precedence to them from the chronological point of view. That 
the Upanisads rose in the estimation of later systematic writers 
was quite natural, as they could freely draw on these texts 
for proofs, the other classes of Sruti, the Sazbliitas, Brahma^as 
and Aranyakas, being not rarely opposed to them. Thus the 
Upanisads came in course of time to be considered as the atm 
of the Veda, the causa finoLis. All the revelation of olden 
times and the interpretation of the preceding centuries had been 
only the preparation for— the new thought. By far the ^eater 
part of the sacred literature was made the avenue leading up 
to the sanctuary of the philosophic truth. Philosophy, once 
the humble handmaid of theology, had ascended the throne 
in the temple shrine. Theology left outside was deemed just 
good enough to carry the bricks for the temple building end 
show the way to the sanctuaiy. 

It was pointed out above thats there is no philosophy or system 
of the Upani»jadB in the sense of, say, Hume’s philosophy. And 
if Saiikm*a’s philosophy and the Upanisads with their doc* 
trines go by the same name and both are oaUM Vedinta, then 
this must be explained more on historical than phtlosophieid 
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grounds. Beyond a oofisiderabte number of fundamental doctrinee 
and the name, ^fikara and the Upani^da have rather little in 
Qommon. It seems in fact on the face of it impossible that a 
collection of several dozens of texts, originating at different 
times and places, written by different authors on different sup- 
positions and with different aims should be able to represent a 
philosophical system that could vie with any pantheistic 
philosophy in history. Or is it possible that some architect in 
Son^bay, another in Calcutta, a third in Madras, one in th6l2th, 
the other in the 15th, the third in the 20th century, one an expert 
in the Moghul, the other in the Gothic, the third in the Roma- 
nesque stjde, should independently work out their plans, send 
without agreement their masons to the same spot in Delhi 
and contrive to erect a structure of the unity and beauty of 
the Divan-i-Am or the Divah-i-Khas ? No serious man would 
assert that. As great in fact as, if not greater than, the external 
discrepancies in the Upanisads are the differences of teaching. 
They depict God with all the imagc^ry of an Indian poet as 
some concrete, palpable, personal being , on tht^ other hand 
he cannot, according to them, be found out even by the mipd's 
eye. If it is asserted that the world’s existence is due to crea- 
tion by the supreme principle, and therefore^ real, it is affirmed 
just as clearly that the whole universe is nothing but Maya, 
Illusibn. Saihsara, metempsychosis, is put forward %ith an 
undeniable emphasis, implying the personality of the human 
soul, the jiva, and yet this same migration of the soul is said 
to belong to the universal nifiya and the only true existence of 
the jiva is taught to consist in the identity with God. 

The heterogeneous nature of the Upanisads may have been 
one reason why these texts were brought together in one col- 
lection only very late. This collection had never that binding 
force which the Bgvedasaibhiia had for all times after it was 
introduced. It remained an external frame large enough to 
shove in new pieces if they looked somewhat like the older 
ones. Thus the whole enjoyed an unquestioned authority, 
but every philosopher who utilised the Upiviiisads for his special 
purposes could follow an eclectic method, giving preponderance 
to those passages and texts that were in his favour. This 
accounts for the fact that the canon " of the Upanihads never 
was definitely settled and as a matter of fact caimot be said 
to be closed even to this clay. But in spite of the elasticity 
of the Upanisad** canon” and the heterogeneous nature of its 
contents, it cannot reasonably be doubted that pantheism 
stood ^e best chance to find a basis in this ” Vedanta/* and 
thus with great semblance of right to lay claim to that ortho* 
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doxy the reputation of which few of the boldest thinkers; wet 
cared to lose in India. The first known attempt at systemar 
tising the disconnected tenets of the Upaninads was made 
by Bidaraya^ in his Brahmaeutras. They I are like Qth^ 
sutras short enough to keep the full meaning hidden from the 
uninitiated, profane eye, and long enough to fix and pres^e 
the teaching to be handed down by oral tradition from one 
generation of gurus to the next. About Badarayaija’s time, 
place and person we know very little. 

At this point Sankara’s work begins. A pantheistic system^ 
developed in the course of more than a millennium out of poly- 
theism, more than holding its own in the keen competition 
with rival systems, taught and propagated in the traditional 
school fashion of ancient India, but still wanting a great, 
overtowering personality as interpreter and exponent ; this 
iSankaracarya found. The interpretation, exposition, thesystema- 
tising not without refashioning, and above all the popular- 
isation of the inherited system : this was to become his work. 
Ho was born towards the end of the eighth century of our 
ora. To judge from the fact that of all the commentaries on 
Badai-ayaiia’s Brahmasutras that were possibly written before 
Sankara none attained to the authority of his, he was fully 
up to his task. Among his own numerous writings, mostly 
commentaries on the Upauisads, partly actually his, partly only 
attributed to him, the Commentary on the Brahmasutras easily 
takes the first place. Sankara puts clearly his thesis, with a 
consistency and subtlety that recall the times of Aristotle and 
Scholasticisin h(‘ follows up the consequences to the last lost 
corner. There is nothing in heaven and hell and between 
them to which he is not able to apply his doctrine. As far as 
the nature of his work, the arrangement of which was given by 
the sutras, allows, he is methodical in dividing the matter ; 
without great difficulty we can gather from the Sarirakabh*a»ya, 
as the commentary is calked, the philosopher’s view on G^, 
Man and the Universe. The grtjat leading thoughts run now 
open, now hidden but always perceptible through his theology, 
psychology and cosmology. Nothing is suffered to stand in 
his way ; Sruti texts he handles with a dexterity that 
makes his success sure. Sankara is a terrible dialectician, the 
adversary is so cornered, caught, collared and jostled about that 
all his Pranas get mixed up, if they do not prefer for very shame 
to leave such a worsted opponent altogether. And as Sadkara 
was as true an Indian philosopher as ever lived, and since M<A9a, 
Bedemption, is the one great goal of all the philosophies in 
Bliaratayar.ia, his eschatology is as perfect as may be expected 
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inm him and hn system. Sahkarabroughtthe Ved&ntaas it was 
feshioned by him from the school into the nation and its life ; 
and his Vedanta was able to stand the wear and the tear at the 
centuries. Whatever may be said against it, this must be 
said fw it, it preserved thousands of truth-seeking men from 
falling mto worse errors. Undoubtedly MSdhava voices the 
common consent when at the end of his Sarvadardanasahgraha 

he says : ^ ( #1*115. ) * 1 ^ fNIki 

This, then, may be i^id to be the historical position of Sanka- 
t&oiirya and Kant : Sankara stands at the end of an organic 
evolution, his doctrine is the height of Indian Pantheism ; 
Kant in his apecihc teaching has broken with the past, he 
stands for OriticisiU. How *this historical position influenced 
their respective philosophies of that anon. 



The Rock-cut Elephant from Gharapuri : 

A letter from Sir George Birdxcood- 

The foUoTt^ing letter from the late Sir George Birdwood to to. 
C. D. Mahaluxmivala is of much historical importance, throwing 
light as it does on the history of the rock-out Elephant from 
Gharapuri which gave the name “ Elephanta ” to that Island 
and which now stands in the Victoria Gardens. The credit of 
first bringing the letter to the notice of the public due to Mr. 
Rustumji Nasarwnnji Munshi, a member of the Society interested 
in antiquarian and research work. He did this in a communi- 
cation to the Times of India of 14th July 1917. Being anxious 
that the history of the Elephant’.% removal to Bombay should not 
lie buried in the correspondence files of the Victoria Gardens 
Office, Mr. Munshi requested me to print Sir George Biidwood’s 
letter in the Society’s Journal and I have much pleasure 
with the sanction of the Committee of Management in 
doing so. 

I have to thank Mr. Jarashed M. Doctor the present Superin- 
tendent of the Gardens for providing mo with a copy of the letter 
and for allowing me to publish it in the Journal. 

The Editok. 

5. WiNosoR Road, 
Ealing, near London, W. 
Friday^ \Uh September, 1914. 

To 

C. D. MAHALUXMIVALA, Esqr., 

Superintendent, 

Municipal Gardens. 

My Dear Sib, 

In reply to your wdeomo letter of 20th July last, I have tlie 
pleasure of being able to tell you the whole story of broken up 
Elephant ” the fragments of which are heaped up near the 
entrance to the Victoria Gardens, on the Parel Rood, in front of 
the Victoria Museum. 

It originally stood in front of the Elephanta rock-cut temples ; 
and gave among Europeans the name of Elephanta to the same 
island known to the Hindus by the name of the village of Ghara« 
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the place of punfication,** built there for the aocom- 
modation of the priests in the service of the temples, and the 
pilgrims visiting them ; in earlier times Buddhists, and in later 
— from about a. n. 900-1000 — Hindus. From my earliest 
visits to the island, 1854-6, and from 1857 onward, the “ Ele- 
phant” was a heap of huddled blocks of stone with very little 
of it in any way intact, except the fallen head, and the semblance 
of a tiger, on a fragment of what seemed the back of the “ Ele- 
phant.” It had probably been damaged by the first Portuguese 
visitors to Bombay Harbour ; who, it is known, bombarded the 
rock-temi)lo8 of Elcphanta rather severely. Sometime about 
1864 the Govoruniont of Bombay entrusted the conservation of 
the caves to an ollicial of the Public Works Department, an 
Engineer with whom, as with engineers universally “ Nothing 
is sacred,” who forthwith proposed to clear out this profoundly 
interesting heap of stones, and break them up into road metal. 
Fortunately hearing of this in time, and still more fortunately 
having in Mr. WiUiam Edward Frere B.C.S. and Member of 
Council, Bombay, a strong friend I had, in spite of the Engineer 
referred to, the fragments of the Elephant all removed, under 
my own oyis to Bombay and set up as veil as 1 was able to 
manage it, in the Victoria Gardens. 

— ‘t 

I am surprised — and a little i)ained — that the story of 
this rescuing has been forgotten in Bombay ; for I had 
to pay bitterly for it in unpopularity in certain influential 
quarters. 

As soon as you got this go to the Itoyal Asiatic Society’s Rooms 
and in the book case containing the volumes of The Bombay 
Literary Socic^ty ” you will find the whole story of the caves of 
Elephanta and this Elephant.” In MacLean’s Guide to 
Bombay you should also find something said of my salvation of 
its “ broken bones ” ; and you must see to it that henceforth 
they rest in place exactly where 1 placed them. 1 would not in 
any way restore the figure of the “ Elephant ” ; but I put earth 
in between the more broken and corroded stones ; in which I 
planted the most notable flowering plants sacred to Shiva, — 
forming thus a very brilliant “ rockery.” 

So far as it goes, you may roly on the correctness of all this. 
I only wish I could give you more, and further details ; but I 
have no access to books here ; and I cannot go up to the British 
Museum, or Royal Asiatic Society, or India Office, owing to the 
great weakness of my legs ; and I can’t venture on minute 
detail owing to the great loss of memory from which I now 
suffer. 
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Never hesitate to write to me ; 1 am always interested in saoh 
enquiries ; and still more in hearing from any Indian gentleman 
who takes a lively pride in the ancient glories that contribute 
so worthily to the renown of India throughout the civilized world ; 
and which make India for Europeans a truly enchanted land. 

With every consideration, I remain doar Mr. Mahaluxmivala, 

Yours most truly, 

(Sd.) GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 

P,8 , — I could have answered you a week or two weeks before 
but my bodily exhaustion has been extreme through all the now 
passing summer. 

Sd. Gjso. B. 




Proceeding of the Bombay Brawh Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1917-18 and a list of presents to the 
Library 1917. 

PROOEEDINOS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 
27th March 1917. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Dr R. Scott, M« A., 
was in the Chair. 

There were also present : — Messrs. H. R. H. Wilkinson, 
tl. E. Aspinwall, K. Natarajan, J. A. Saldanha, Kubalaya 
Raj, V. P. Vaidya, J. S. Sansgiri, P. V. Kane, B. V. Rao, 
E. M. Ezekiel, Prof. P. A. Wadia, Dr. J. J. Modi, Hon* 
Dr. D. A. DeMonte, Rev. Dr. B. DeMonte, Dr. P. N. Daruwalla, 
Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Hon. 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report : — 

The Annaal Report for 1916. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident ; — 60 lu^w members were elected during the year 
undta* report and 7 Non-Resident membiTS having come to 
Bombay were transferred to the Resident list. 31 resigned, 
7 died, and 9 having left Bombay were put on the NomResident 
list. This leaves 320 on the Roll at the close of 1916, as against 
306 at the close of 1915. 

Non-Resident : — 14 new members joined under this class and 
9 Resident members having left Bombay were transferred 
to the list of Non-Resident members, 15 resigned, 3 died, and 
7 having come to Bombay were put on the Imident list. The 
number at the end of the year is 154, the number at the end 
of the preceding year being 156. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society records with r^et the death of the following 

rr 
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Resident. 

The Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. J. E. Modi, Bar-at-Law. 

„ P. M. Vinekar, B. A., LL. B. 

Prof. 8. B. Bhandarkar. 

„ 0. V. Muller. 

8. M. Isfahani. 

Dr. A. J. Chandlia. 

Non-Resident. 

Sir Chinubhai M. Ruuohorlal, Bart. 

Bao Bahadur N. T. Vaidya. 

Oapt. J. G. Willoughby. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were read before the Society during 
the year: — 

I. Anquetil Du Perron of Paris and Dastur Darab of Surat. 
By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivaiiji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph. Februart/. 

II. Dr. Spooner’s recent Archacologioai Excavations at 

Pataliputra and the Question of the Influence of 
ancient Persia upon India. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. — 3rd 
March. 

III. A Note of Correction for the Persian Inscription of the 

Mogul times (Journal, B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XXIV 
pp. 137-161). By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Ph. D. — ^th March. 

IV. Some Reference to Zoroastrian Scriptures in Arab 

authors. By G. K. Nariman. — 2\)th June. 

V. The Early History of the Huns ; their Inroads into 
India and Persia. By Shains-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Pn. D. — 28i^ August. 

UBRARY. 

The issues of books during the year were 47,858 volumes 
— of New books including periodicals, and 17,981 of 
Old books. The daily average, excluding Sundays, holidays 
and the first week of December, was 161. The total number 
of issues in the previous year was 49,062. 

A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below. 
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MONTHLY ISSUES. 

New books 

iii 

Old bboks 

January 


2,514 

1,453 

February 


2,290 

1,292 

March 


2,438 

1,349 

April 


2,084 

1,370 

May . . 


2,029 

1,521 

June , • 


2,613 

1,526 

July . . 


2,693 

1,670 

August 


2,813 

1,723 

September . , 


2,609 

1,708 

October 


2,846 

1,452 

November . . 


2,427 

1,316 

December 


1,922 

1,696 


The issues of books under several classes were as under : — 


Fiction 


17,610 

Biography . . 


1,762 

Miscellaneous 


1,749 

History 


1,417 

Travels and Topography . . 


1,333 

Politics, Sociology, Economics . . 


1,326 

Oriental Literature 


932 

Naval and Military 


893 

Poetry and Drama 


799 

Reviews, Magazines (Bound volumes) 


635 

Religion 


420 

Archfieology, Folklore, Anthropology 


398 

Philosophy 


334 

Literary History and Criticism . . 


322 

Natural History, Geology, &c. . - 


300 

Art, Architecture, Music . . 


263 

Foreign Literature 


218 

Classics 


217 

Logic, Works relating to Education 


214 

Government Reports and Public Records. 

204 

Grammars, Dictionaries ♦ . 

. • 

160 

Medicine 

• • 

125 

Law , . 

. * 

110 

Botany, Agriculture, Ac 

. « 

85 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy 

58 

Periodicals in loose numbers 


15,971 

Total.. 


47,858 
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^ ADDITIOHS TO THE LIBBART. 

The total number of volumes added to the Library during 
the year was 1,421 of which 989 (including 91 vols. replaced) were 
purchased and 432 were presented. 

Books were received as usual from the Secretary of State 
for India, the Government of India, the Government of 
Bombay and other local Governments, and also from the 
Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Funds as well as from indivi- 
dual authors and donors. 


The number of volumes added to the Society’s Library by 
purchase and presentation under different subjects is given in 
the following table : — 


Subject. 

Volumes 

Volumes 

Purchased. 

Presentee 

Religion and Theology 

24 

1 

Fbiloeophy 

XiOgic, Education 

26 

0 

12 

0 

Classics 

14 

0 

Philology and Literary History 

19 

0 

History and Chronology 

56 

2 

Politics and Political ^onomy 

73 

10 

law 

2 

14 

Public Records 

0 

161 

Biography 

55 

7 

Arch»ology, Antiquity . . 

20 

9 

Voyages, Travels, &c 

43 

83 

Poetry and Drama 

30 

4 

Fiction 

260 

2 

Miscellaneous 

76 

1 

Foreign Literature 

6 

3 

Aatronomy, Mathematics 

5 

0 

Art, Architecture, &c 

18 

2 

Naval, Military 

52 

3 

Natural History, Geology &c. . , 

14 

4 

Botany, Agriculture 

6 

26 

Ph 3 r 8 iology, Medicine . . 

6 

2 

Annuals, Serials, Transactions of the 
Learned Societies 

125 

25 

Dictionaries, Grammars, Refer- 
ence Works 

13 

22 

Oriental literattire 

34 

51 


989 

432 
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The ^ Bt^iodioals, Jonmels, and Transactions of the 

Learned Societies subscribed fcwr and presented to tli^e Sp<^i^ty 
during 1916 were 


Bnglish Newspapers. 

Baily 1 

Weekly 28 

English Magazines and Bevicws 

Monthly $3 

Quarterly 23 


English Almanacks, Directories, Year Books, &c. 27 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals . . 13 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals . . 18 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes . . 26 

Indian and Asiatic Journals and Reviews, &c. . . 59 

A meeting of the Society under Art. XX of th<» Rules was 

held on 15th November for the revision of the list of News- 
papers, Magazines, Ac., taken by the Society. 

The following were added to the list from 1 91 7. 

Scientific American and Supplement. 

Le Musdon. 

Poetry Review. 

Arya. 

India. 

and the following were stopped from the same date. 

Nash’s and Pall Mall Magazine. 

Induprakash. 

THE NEW CATALOGUE. 

The Authors’ part of the Catalogue is nearly ready and copies 
will be available to members in about two months’ time. It was 
hoped it would be ready in October last, but the delay was prin^ 
cipally caused by the xmexpectedly heavy corrections and 
additions that had to be made. The copy of the Subject Index 
is prepared and will be put in the printer’s hands as soon as the 
“ last proofs of the Authors’ part are corrected. 

COIN CABINET. 

The number of coins added to the Coin Cabinet during the 
year was 47 (including one silver received in 1915). Of these 
2 were gold, 21 silver, 10 copper and 14 bronze. Of the total, 36 
were presented by the U. P. Government^ 6 by the Bombay 
Ckwer^ent, 4 by the Jambnghoda State imd 1 by the 0; P. 
Cknmiiineiit. 
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llie Coins are of the following desor^tioai 
Soath bdian (Q6ld.\ 

1 Padma Tanka of ISixi Bama. 

Found in West Khandeah. 

1 Jagadekamalla. 

Found in East Khandeah. 
Oajarath Sultanate (Silver). 

4 Mnzafer U. 

Presented by the Jambughoda State 
Saltans of Delhi (Silver.) 

2 Firoz in Tughlaq . 

Presented by U. P. Government. 

Mughal Emperors of India (Silver.) 

1 ShahAlamlL 

Mint Allahabad, 1191, Kog. 18. 

Presented by V. P. Government. 

1 Shah Alam (Aligaur) II. 

Presented by C P. Government 
Post Mogul Coins (Silver). 

4 Muhamad Akbar II. 

Ahmedabad Mint. 

1 With nr (go) and Ankush. 

1 With Slower. 

1 With nr and Ankush. 

1 With Ankush. 

Found in Kaira Dial. 

Oudh Coins (Silver). 

2 Gaziuddin Haider. 

Mint Luoknbw. 

(1) 1238, Bog. 4. 

(1) 1239, Beg. 5. 

1 Masir-ud'din Haider. 1252. Beg. 9. 

5 Muhammad Ali Shah. 

(2) 1264, Beg. 1. 

(1) 1264. Beg. 2. 

(1) 1263, Beg. 1. 

(1) 1266. Beg. 3. 

(1) 1267. Beg. 6. 
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1 Qaziuddui Haider in Uie name of Shah Alain 

Mint Luoknow. 

1234, Beg. 26. 

Presented by U. P. Gfovemment. 

Oudh Coins {Copper). 

2 Glaaioddin Haider. 

Mint Lucknow. 

(1) 1236, Reg. 1. 

(1) 1237, Beg. 3. 

6 Nasimddin Haider. 

Mint Lucknow. 

(1) 1243, Reg. 1. 

(1) 1244, Reg. 1. 

(1) 1246, Reg. 3. 

(2) 1246, Reg. 3. 

(4) 1246, Beg. 4. 

(1) 1247, Reg. 6. 

(1) 1248, Re^. 6. 

(1) 1249, Reg. 6. 

Kings of Jaunpor {Bronze). 

14 Husen Shah. 

(2) 882. 

(1)'883. 

(1) 885. 

(9) 887-896. 

(1) 897. 

Presented by U. P. Oovern/menU 

DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COWS. 

There were 887 coins under examination at the close of 
1916 660 were received during the year under report. The 

latter included, (a) 2 from the Oollector of Dharwar, (6) 28 
from the Oollector of Bombay, (c) 5 Silver from the Knmndwad 
State through the Bombay Government, (d) 14 Sflver from the 
OoUeotor of Poona, (e) 6 Copper from the Mamlatdar of 
fbthardi, (/) 85 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Pamer, {g) 
1 Gold and 66 Silver from the Oollector of Poona and (A) 456 
Silver firom the Collector of Satara. Of these 678 {a, b, e, d, e 
and / and 439 out of 669 from the OoUeotor of Kaiw received 
last year) were returned being of no num^matio importuioe. 
804 were reported to Government and diii|ioBed of as shown 
below The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. !Fratnji 
J. Thiuiawalla and the late Prof. S. R. Bhandwkar. 466 firom 
tte OaDeotqr ud Satara are still under examination. 
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COOTS DBPOSBO OF. 

Muaemu. Quid Silver 

Tokh, 

prince of Wales Museum 

14 

67 

81 

Indian Museum . « . . « 

4 

13 

17 

Oovt. Museum, Madras 

3 

3 

6 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

2 

6 

8 

Lahore Mus<mm 

4 

5 

9 

Nagpur Museum 

Public Library, Shillong 

4 

6 

10 

0 

8 

8 

Archaeological Survey, Poona 

4 

1 

5 

Peshawar Museum 

1 

5 

6 

Quetta Museum . . 

2 

11 

13 

Ajmir Museum . . 

3 

5 

8 

Kangoon Museum 

2 

7 

9 

Bihar and Orissa. . 

2 

2 

4 

Dacca Museum . . 

3 

1 

4 

Bengal Asiatic Society . , 

2 

4 

6 

B. B. R. A. Society 

2 

4 

6 

British Museum . . 

2 

3 

5 

Fitzwilliam Museum 

2 

0 

2 

DARBABS. 

Myaoro . . 2 

P 

2 

CJochin 

0 

^2 

2 

Jhalawar . . 

1 

3 

4 

Sirohi 

1 

0 

1 

Dholpur . . 

1 

0 

1 

Baroda 

1 

0 

1 

Akalkot . . 

1 

2 

3 

Cutch 

1 

1 

2 

Jamkhindi 

1 

3 

4 

Dhar 

2 

0 

2 

Rewah 

1 

2 

3 

Jodhpur . . 

1 

0 

1 

Pudukota 

1 

0 

1 

IhiJsinor . . 

2 

0 

2 

Jind 

1 

3 

4 

Bausda . . 

1 

3 

4 

Kolhapur 

0 

4 

4 

Dungarpur 

1 

3 

4 

Bhopal 

1 

3 

4 

Sitamau . . 

1 

3 

4 

Lunawada 

1 

3 

4 

'Jaipur 

1 

3 

4 

iVlint, Bombay 

120 

iin 



m 
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scmT 
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MUSEUM. 

A marble female statue was received from the CoUeo^f of 
Jalgaon during the year under report. Both wrists of the 
statue are broken, the right one itissing. It is dressed in 
Marwari fashion and appears to belong to the 18th century. 

JOURNAL. 

No. 69, the 2nd number of VoL XXIV, -was published 
during the year. It contains the following articles in addition 
to an abstract of proceedings of the Society and a list of presents 
to its Library, 

I. The ancient History of the Suez Canal from the times 

of the ancient Egyptian Kings. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Ph. D. 

II. The Hot Springs of the Ratnagiri District. By 

Dr. Harold H. Marm and S. R. Paranjpe. 

III. Hamza Ispahani. By G. K. Nariman. 

IV. The Life and Times of Shri Vedanta Desika. By 

V. Rangachari, M. A. 

V. Aucjuetil Du Perron of Paris — India as seen by him 

(1755-60). By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B. A,, Ph. D. 

VI. A note on some rare Coins in the Cabinet of the B. B. 

R. A. Society, By K. N. Dikshit, M. A. 

VII. Anquetil Du Perron of Paris and Dastur Darab of Surat. 
By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B. A., Ph. D. 

CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

The medal for 1914 which was awarded to Prof, A. A. Mac- 
donell for his work “ Vedic Index/' was presented to him in 
London by Lord Sandhurst, sometime Patron of this Society, at 
a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on 14th March 1916. 
(Complete procetKlings of the meeting have been given in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Jouriial for July 1916.) 

ACCOUNTS. 

A statement of accounts for 1916 is subjoined. The total 
amount of subscriptions received during the year was Rs. 16,724-8 
asagainst Rs. 15,818in the preceding year. Besides this Bs. 2,000 
w^e received on account of Life Subscription from four 
Resident Members and Bs. 120 from one Non-l^sident MemW, 
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, which were invested in Government Securities as required 
the Rtiles. The balance to thecredit at the close of the year, 
including Bs. 2,658-0-5 advanced to the Jachson Memorial fund 
and Bs. 5,000 placed with the Baxxk as Fixed Deposit for the 
new Catalogue, is Bs. 9,977-8-7. 

The Government Securities of the Society including those 
of the Pretnehand Boychand Fund are for the faoe value of 
Bs. 26,400. 

The Beport and the statement of accounts were adopted ; 
also the budget for 1917. 

Mr. Aspinwall proposed and Mr. Wilkinson seconded that 
Rev. Dr. Scott be elected President of the Society. 

Carried unanimously. 

A vote of cordial thanks to the Hon. Justice Sir John 
Heaton for the services he had rendered to the Society as 
President during the last four years was carried unani- 
moudy. 

The Hon. Secretary proposed and Mr. Saldanha seconded 
that Sir N. G. Chandavarkar be elected a Vice-President in 
place of Dr, Mackichan who was leaving India on furlough, and 
that the other Vice-Presidents should be re-elected. 

Carried. 

TixQ following were thou elected members of the Committee 
of Management for 1917. 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., Bar-at-Law. 

Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. D. A. Demonte. 

Prof. P. A. Wadia. 

Dr. Sir Stanley Reed. 

Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah. 

A. F. Kindersley, Esq., I.C.S. 

A. L. Coveniton, Esq., M.A. 

P. V. Kane, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. P. N. Daruvala, Bar-at-Law. 

E. M. Ezekiel, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann. 

K. Natarajan, Esq. 

J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

A vote of thanks to Mes^. K. Maolver and J. S. Sanzgiri was 
and they were re-eleoted auditors for 1917. 
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Rev, R. M. Gray, M. A., was re-elected Hon. Beoretafy for 1917, 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 10th April, 
1917. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Cliair. 

There were also present Dr. J. J. Modi, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, 
Messrs. V. P. Vaidya, Kubalaya Raj, J. A. Saldanha, E. M. 
Ezekiel, Mr. and Mrs. J. 6. E. Metcalfe and a few visitors. 

Mr. Saldanha read his paper on ** Some interesting Features 
in the Philology of Bombay Vernaculars and their bearing on 
Ethnical Jurisprudence.” 

- After some remarks Dr. Modi proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Saldanha for his interesting and learned paper, llie pro- 
posal being seconded by Dr. Daruvala was carried unanimously. 
The President in closing the discussion also thanked the 
lecturer. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 17tli July, 
1917. 

Rev. Dr. R, Scott, M.A., D. D., President in the Chair. 

There were also present : — Dr. J. J. Modi, Hon. Dr. D. A. 
Demonte, Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann, Messrs. E. M. Ezekiel, 
R. N. Munshi and J. R. Gharpure. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Modi read his paper on “The Moguls in Kashmir, 
Jehangir's inscription at Vemag.” 

Rev. Ft. R. Zimmermann congratulated Dr. Modi on the 
happy find of the inscription and moved a vote of thanks for his 
interesting and learned paper. 

Mr. Ezekiel seconded the motion and it was unanimously 
carried. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 7th August, 
1917, 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Chair. 

There were also present : — Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. R. 
Zimmermann, Messrs. E. M. Ezekiel, H. J. Bhabha, J. A. 
Sa l dATihA , V. G. Bhandarkar, R. N. Munshi, H. A. Shah, F. D. 
MuUa, Kubalaya Raj and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Hon. Seoretaiy* 
The minutes cd the last meeting were read and ooo&tmd* 
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Mr. F. D. Mulla read hk paper on “ Mithraism and ita analogy 
to modem Free Masonry.*’ ' 

Dr. Modi made some remarks on subject of the paper and 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Mulla for his interesting and 
learned paper. 

Mr. Saldanha seconded and the proposition was carried. 


A meeting of the Society was hold on Tuesday the 28th 
August, 1917. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Chair. 

There were also present : — Dr. J. J. Modi, Dr. P. N. Daruvala 
Rev. R. Zimniermann, The Hon. Mr. 0. V. Mehta, Messrs*. 
E. M. Ezekiel, R, N. Munshi, S. N. Kaniatki, Rev. R. M, 
Gray, the Hon. Secrotarj^ and a few visitors 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 

Mr. S. N. Kamatki read his paper on “ Lessons of the Gita.” 

A discussion followed in which Rev. Fr. Zimraermann and 
Dr. Modi took part. After some remarks on the ]K)ints raised 
in the paper Rev. Zimmermann proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the author for his interesting and learned pap«. 

After a few words from the Pi’esident the proceedings 
terminated. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

Dr. J. J. Modi, C.I.E., one of the Vice-Presidents in the Chair. 

There were also present : — ^The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. A. 
Shah, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, Dr. D. D. Sathaye, Capt. F. W. 
Holden, Messrs. A. F. Kindersley, I.C.S., H. R. H. Wilkinson, 
E. M. Ezekiel, G. K. Nariman, G. S. Bhate, B. V. Vasudev, 
A. B. Agaskar, F. E. Bhanicha, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the 
Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary read out the several suggestions made by 
Members as well as other proposals made during the year. 

Resolved that the following be added from 1918. 

L Expositor, 2. Manchester Guardian, 3. leader, 4. Bengali, 
5. Hindu, 6. Tribune, 7. Madras Government Gazette, 8. Bengal 
Eoonomic Journal, 9. Philosophical Review, 10. Quarteriy 
Jonmaloi Economics. 
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It was also resolved that the proceedings of the several 
Provincial Legislative Councils of India in tiie Provincial XSaaette 
be bound and preserved and that the proceedings from ldld» or 
the part of the Gazette wherein they appear, be ordered* 


A meeting of the Society was held on Friday the 1 1th January, 
1918. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Chair. 

There were also present *— The Hon. Mr. C. A. Kincaid, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. R. Zininierinann, Messrs. F. J. BhaUia, 
J. A. Saldanha, K. A. Padhye, C. A, Latif, V. G. Bhandarkar, 
R. N. Muiishi, Rev R. M. Gray, the Hon. ^cretary and a few 
visitors. 

The iniiiiitcs of the last iiiceting were, read and confinned. 

The following two fiapers by Messrs. H. N. Munshi and 
J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL. B. were read. 

1. ‘"The Life Story of the Portuguese Bell in the National 
Dabul Cliurcli, Girgaiini, Bombay, from a.d. 1674.” 

2. ” Survival of Portuguese Institutions in British India.” 

After some remarks on the papers Rev. Zimmermann proposed 

a vote of thanks to Messrs. Munshi and Saldanha for their 
interesting and learned papers. Dr. Modi seconded and the 
proposition was can ied. 


A meeting of the Society was hehl on Thursday the 24th 
January, 1918 

Rev. Dr R »ScoU, M.A., I) D., President in the Chair. 

There were also i)resent • -Tlie Hon. Mr. C. A. Kincaid, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev R. Zimmermann, Messrs. R. N. Munshi, 
G. K. Nariman, E. M. Ezekiel, S. 8. Mehta, J. P. Watson, and 
a few visitors 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Modi read his papers on : 

1 . Who is the King in the Story of the King and the Gardener 
in the Wakiat-i-Johangiri of Emperor Jehangir i 

2. Archery in ancient Persia, its few extraordinary feats. 

3. An instance of Royal Svayamvara (self-choice of a hus- 
band) in the Shah-nameh of Firdousi. 

A discussion followed in which the Hon. Mr. Kincaid, 
Mr. Nariman and Mr. Mehta took part. 


2a 
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Bev. Zimmennann proposed a vote of thanks to Dr, Modi. 
Mr* Ezekiel seconded the proposal and the proceedings ter- 
niiiiated* 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday the 14th 
February, 1918. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Chair. 

There were also present : — Messrs. I. N. Thakore, H. A. Shah, 
J. S. Sanzgiri, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, Prof. Shaik Ahdnl Kadir, 
Mr. Ezekiel, Dr. J, J. Modi, Mr. R. N. Munshi, Prof. Muhained 
Abbas and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Hon. Secretary. There were 
also present a large number of visitors. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Pr. R. Zimmermann read the first part of his paper on 
‘‘ Sankaracharya and Kant : a comparison.” 

Dr. Modi moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his in- 
teresting and original paper. Dr. Daruvala seconded the proposal 
which was warmly endorsed by the President and carried. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 5th March, 
1918. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D., President in the Chair. 

Members present; — Dr. J. J. Modi, Prof. P. A. Wadia, 
Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, The Hon. 
Mr. G. K. Parekh, The Hon. Dr. D. A. Do Monte, Messrs. 8. S. 
Mehta, G. K. Nariman, H. J. Bhabha, E, M. Ezekiel, A. F. 
Kindersley, R. N. Munshi, F. A. Vakil, and Rev. R. M. 
Gray, the Hon. Secretary. A few visitors were also present. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J, N. Farquhar, Litt. D. read his paper on “ Bhagvat 
Puran and the sects dependent thereon.” 

A discussion followed in which Mr. G. K. Nariman, Mr. S. S. 
Mehta, Rev. Fr. Zimmermann and Dr. Modi took part. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Farquhar 
for his interestiiig and learned paper. It was seconded by 
Rev, Zimmermann and carried. Dr. Farquhar briefly replied 
and the proceedings terminated. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednee- 
day the 27th March, 1918. 

Rev, Dr. R. Scott, M. A., D. D., President in the Chair, 
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There were also present : — ^Miss 8* Paruok, Sir Narayan 
Chandavarhar, Messrs* J. E, Aspinwall, H. R. H. WilkhiSon, 
Dr« N. A. Moos, Messrs. C. A. Latif, S. S. Mehta, J. S. Sani^, 
K. A. Padhye, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, Dr. D. A* De Monte, MiwQrs. 
S. V. Bhandarkar, E. M. Ezekiel, R. N. Munshi, J. R. 6har« 
pure, Capt. F, W. Holden, Messrs. P. V. Kane, V. P. Vaidya, 
B. Venkoba Rao, Prof. A. L. Covemtou, Messrs. A. F. Kindersley, 
J. P. Watson, W. W. Fanakon and Rov. R. M. Gray, the Hem* 
Secretary. 

The Hon, Secretary read the following report : — 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1917. 


HBMBBR5. 

Resident : — 91 new members were elected during the year 
under report and 5 Non*Resident members having come to 
Bombay, were transferred to the Resident list. 24 resigned, 
4 died, and 7 having left Bombay, were put on the Non-Resident 
list. This leaves 387 on the roll at the close of 1917 against 
326 at the close of 1910 

Non-Resident : new members joined under this class 

and 7 Resident members having left l^mbay, wore transferred 
to the list of Non-Resident members. 14 resigned, 1 died and 5 
having come to Bombay, were put on the Resident list. The 
number at the end of the year is 160, the number at the end of 
the preceding year being 154. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society records with regret the death of the following 
members : — 


Honorary. 

Sir George Birdwood. 

Resident. 

Lt.*4k)l. K. R. Kirtikar, 1. M. S. (Retd.) 
Mr. N. B. Masani. 

„ M. B. Tyabjeo, I. C. S. 

„ R, Whately. 

Non-Residenl. 

The Hon, Mr. W. H. Sharp. 
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ORIGINAL OOMMUNICATIOHS. 

The following papers were read before the Society daring the 
year 

L Some Interesting Antiquities of Salsette. By J. A. Sal- 
danha, B.A., L.L. B. — \2ih January. 

II. Ancient Geography of Maharashtra. By P. V. Kane, 
M.A., L.L.M. — 2%th January. 

III. Some Interesting Features in the Philology of Bombay 

Vernaculars and their bearing on Ethnical Juris- 
prudence. By J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B. — lOf^ 
April. 

IV. The Moguls in Kashmir ; Jehangir’s Inscription at 

Vernag. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E.— 17th July. 

V. Mithraism and its Analogy to modern Free Ma- 
sonry. By Frodun D. Mulla, Bar-at-Law. — 7th 
August. 

Vl. Lessons of the Gita. By S. N. Karnatki. — 2^th August. 

UBRARY. 

The issues of books during the year were 57,104 volumes — 
33,978 of New books including periodicals, and 23,126 of Old 
books. The daily average, excluding Sundays, holidays and the 
first week of December, was 195. The total number of issues in 
the previous year was 47,858. 

A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below : — 

MONTHLY ISSUES. 



New books. 

Old books 

January 

2,79() 

1,623 

February 

2,752 

1,541 

March 

2,815 

2.138 

April 

2,827 

1,926 

May 

3,290 

1,840 

»lum‘ 

2,692 

1,867 

July 

3,006 

2,012 

August 

3,199 

2,322 

September 

2,915 

1,899 

October 

3,477 

2,157 

November 

2,407 

1,585 

December 

1,808 

2,216 
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Tke issues of books under several classes were as under : — 

Kction 19,688 

Miscellaneous 2,217 

Biography 2,177 

History . , . . . . 1,776 

Travels and Topography . . . . 1,784 

Naval and Military 1,846 

Politics, Sociology, Econoiiucs . . . . . 1,696 

Oriental Literature .. .. .. .. 1,272 

Poetry and Drama .. .. .. .. .. 1,021 

Reviews, Magazines (Bound Volumes) .. .. 068 

Archaeology, Folklore, Anthropology . . . . 621 

Philosophy 607 

Literary History and (Criticism . . . . . . 460 

Foreign Literature . . . . . . . . . . 408 

Science, Natural Historv . . . . . . . . 844 

Religion . , 314 

Art and Architecture . . . . . . , . 812 

Botany, Agriculture . . . . . . . . . . 294 

Logic, works T'Clating to Education . . . . 267 

Governmoiit Reports aiid Public Records . . . . 218 

Physiology. Medicine . . . . , . . . 224 

Classics . . . . . . . . . . 193 

Dictionaries, (Traiumars, Reference Works. . . . 190 

Law 126 

Astronomy, Mathematics , . . . . . . 98 

Periodicals iii loose numbers . . . . . . 19,094 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the hibrary during 
the yoivr wm 1,686, of whi<di 1,160 wore purchased and 525 wore 
jiresented. 

Books were received as usual from the *Sf*cretary of State 
for India, the Govcnimeut of India, the Govornimuit of Bombay 
and other local Governments, and also from the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panclia.vivt Punds, as well as from individual authors 
and donors. Amoivg the last sjiecial mention must be made of 
Mr. F. D. Muila, Bfvr-at-I.<aw, and Mr. P. N. Unvalla, who have 
l>n^ont<»d 171 volumes and 35 volumes respectively. A catalogue 
of these additions, both according to authors and mu bjects, is in 
the press and, as usual, will be sent free to motiibers when 
ready. 

The number of volumes added to the Society’s Library by 
purchase and presentation under different subjects is given in 
the foltowiiig table: — 
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Subject 

Volumes 

purchaseiL 

Voluinos 

prewnted. 

L Religion and Theology 

10 

9 

2. Philosophy 

23 

1 

3. Logic and Education 

10 

1 

4. Classics 

8 

14 

5. Litersay History 

21 

1 

6. History and Chronology 

65 

13 

7. Politics, Political Economy, &c. 

57 

5 

8/ Law 

1 

24 

9. Public Records 

50 

124 

10. Biography, Memoirs, &c. . . 

51 

9 

11. Archaeology, Antiquity, &c. 

16 

26 

12. Voyages, Travels, &c. , 

26 

28 

18. Poetry and Drama . . * 

24 

1 

14. Fiction 

361 

4 

15. Miscellaneous 

41 

12 

16. Foreign Literature . . 

5 

28 

17. Astronomy, Mathematics . . 

3 

1 

18. Art, Architecture, &c. 

16 

5 

19. Naval and Military . . 

58 

7 

20. Natural History, Geology, &c. 

15 

9 

21. Botany, Agriculture 

8 • 

10 

22»23Physiology, Medicine, Burgery 

24. Annuals, Serials, Transactions ol 

5 

1 

> Learned Societies 

25. Dictionaries, Grammars, Refer- 

199 

28 

ence Works 

29 

108 

20. Oriental Literature . . 

58 

56 


1,160 526 

The Papers and Periodicals, Journals and Transactions of 
the Learned Societies subscribed for and presented to the 


Society during 1917 were; — 

Bnglish Newspapers ; — 

Daily 1 

Weekly 28 

English Magazines and Reviews : — 

Monthly 28 

Quarterly 22 

English Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, &;c. 33 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals . . 23 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals . . 23 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes . « 20 

Indian and Asiatic Journals and Reviews • • 05 
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A meeting of the Society under Art. XX of the Roles was 
held on 8th November for the revision of the list of News|Mil>erB, 
Magazines^ taken by Ihe Society. 

The following were added to the list from 1918 :~ 

Bengal Economic Journal 

Bengalee 

Expositor 

Hindu. 

Leader. 

Madras Government Gazette. 

Manchester Guardian. 

Philosophical Review. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

Tribune 

Art. XXXVI of the Rules requires that all books issued up 
to 30th November should bt^ returned to the Library in the first 
Week of December, evidently for the pur]) 08 e of taking stock and 
noting books lost. Such a stock-taking was attempted in the year 
under report and a list of the hooks missing has been made. 
It is now proi) 08 ed to check the Library every year. 

THE NEW CATALOGUE. 

The Authors’ part of the Catalogue was published in March. 
It is much larger than originally anticipated and covers more 
thBn one thousand pages. The second part — Subjects — is in 
thb pn^ss and is hoped to b<^ published by the end of the year. 

COIN CABINET. 

The number of coins added to the Coin (Cabinet during the 
year was 125. Of these 21 were silver, 73 copper, 31 billon. Of 
the total 14 were presented by the U, P. Government, 28 by 
the Grwalior State, 2 by the Jodhpur Durbar, 1 by Dr. E. Moses 
and SO by Mr. Kubalaya Raj. 

The coins are of the following descrijition ; — 

Moghal Emperors oi India (Silver) 

1 Shah Alain II 

2 Mint Allahabad 

1192, Reg. 19,18. 

1 „ Benares 

1201, Reg. 26. 

5 „ Ahmednagar 

1205-^9. 

2 „ Ahmednagar 

1198 Beg. 24 A 25. 

Presented by the U. P, Oovemment* 
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Sasunlaii (Silver) 


2 Firo« 

Presented by the Jodhpur Durbar. 

8 (Silver) from Mr. Kubalaya Raj are under examination. 

Dutch East India Co. (Copper) 

1 Half^Paisa. 

Presented by Dr. Moses. 

72 (Copper), Presented by Mr. Kubalaya Raj are under 
examination. 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi (Bilhn) 

2 Shamshudin Altamash 

Presented by U. P. Government. 

Contemporaries of the Early Sultans of Delhi. 

11 (Billon) of Nasir-iid-diii Qubacha. 

Presented by U. P. Government. 

Chahamana Dynasty of Narwar (Billon.) 

10 Chahada-Deva. 

10 Asalladeva. 

8 Gopaldeva 

Presented by the Gvxilior State. 

DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 

There were 455 coins under examination at the close of 
1916, and 502 were received during the year under report. The 
latter inoluded (a) 68 Silver from the Collector of Thana, (6) 71 
Silver from the Collector of West Khandesh, (c) 40 Silver from 
the Collector of Satara, (d) 63 Gold from the Collector of 
Dharwar, (e) 147 Silver and 27 Copper from the Collector of 
Satara, (/) 24 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Newara and (g) 3 
Gold and 69 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Shirpur. Of these, 
634 (a, 69 out of 6, c, 2 out of 147 from the Collector of Satara, 
and 465 under examination last year) were returned, being of no 
numismatic importance ; and 323 are still \mder examination. 

The Society records with r^et the death of Mr. Framji J. 
Thanavala who was its numismatic expert for several years.* 
Mr. Thanavala deciphered the coins referred to him and supplied 
material for report to Government. He did this work as a 
labour of love. Mr. Thanawala was unwell for a considerable 
part of the year aud finidly succumbed in November last. 
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JOURNAL. 

No. 70, the 3rd number of VoL XXIV^ was published during 
the year. It contains the following articles in addition to an 
abstract of proceedings of the Society and a list of presents to 
Its Library — 

I. Ancient Patahputra Dr D B Siioonor’s recent Exoa- 
vations and its sit ^ and the Question of the Influence 
of Ancient Persia upon India By 8hams-ul-Ulma 
Dr Jnaiiji Jauishedji Modi, B.A , Ph.D. 

II. Note of Poirectiiui for the Paper, “A Persian Inscrip* 
tion of the Moghul times (Journal B. B. R. A. 
Sncii iv, Vol XXIV, No 1 pp 137 — 16! ), By Shams- 
ul-Ulina Dr Jivauji Jarnshedji Modi, BA, Ph D 

III Earlv History of the Huns and their Inroads m India 

and Persia By Shams ul-Ulma Dr Jivanji Jamshodji 
Modi, BA, Ph D 

IV ^ asna XLVIll in its Indian Equivalents By Prof. 

L H Mills 

V Some Interesting Antiquities of Salsotto By J. A. Sal- 
danha, B \ LL.B 

VJ Anciemt (jJeography an I ( ’i\ ilization of Maharashtra 
P V Kane, M A , LL M. 

ACCOUNTS 

A statement of accounts foi 1917 is subjoined The total 
amount of subscriptions received during the ^’^ear was Rs. 18,705 
as against Rs 10,724 8 m the preceding year Besides this, 
Rs 2,000 were received on «M)eount of ].<ife Subscription from 
four Resident Members which were invested ni Government 
securities as required by' the Rules The balance to the credit 
at the close of the yc^r is Rs 10,676-0-8 This includes 
Rs 2,524 0-5 advanced to the .fackson Memorial Fund, 
Rs 5,000 placed iii the Bank as fixed deposit for the New 
Catalogue, Rs S75 advanced to the staff for subscribing to the 
War Loan and Rs 300 advanced to the Librarian for expenses 
in connection with his tour 

The Government Securities of the Society including those 
of the Premchand Roycliand Fund are for the face value ol 
R«. 28,200 

Sir Narayaii Cliandavarkar, in proposing the adaption of 
the report, as well as the budget estimates for lpl8 submitted 
by the Hon Secretary, ooiigratuiated the Society on the success 
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of its several activities during the year. He referred with regret 
to the sad death of two eminent scholars, Sir George Birdwood 
and Lt.-Col. K. B. Kirtikar. 

Mr. £. M. Ezekiel seconded and the proposal was carried. 

Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson proposed, and Dr. P. N. Daruvala 
seconded, that the following members should form the Com- 
mittee of Management for 1918: — 

President. 

Rev. Dr. B. SCOTT, M.A., D.D. 

Viee-Presfdents. 

Sir Narayan G. Chanda varkar, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Pk.D., C.l.E. 

Sir Bbalchandra Krishna Bhatauadokar, Kt., L. M. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. S. Curtis, C.S.I., 1. C.S. 

Members. 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

V. P. Vaidya, ^q., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. D. A. De Monte, M.D. 

Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A. 

Dr. Sir Stanley Reed. 

Hon. Mr. Justice L, A. Shah, M. A , LL.B. 

A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., l.C.S. 

Prof. A. L. Coverntoii, M.A. 

P. V. Kane, Esq., M.A , LL.M. 

Dr. P. N. Daruvala. LL.D. (London), Bar.-at-La>v. 

E. M. Ezekiel, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

K. Natarajan, Esq. 

Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermanii. 

Prof, Shaikh Abdul Kadir, M.A. 

Honorary Seeretary. 

Rev. R. M. GRAY, M.A. 

The proposal was carried. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya moved a vote of thanks to Messrs. K. Mac- 
Iver and J. S. Sanzgiri for their valuable services in auditing 
the accounts and proposed that they be requested to continue 
their services. 

The proposal being scoouded by Dr. Daruwala, w«ia unani- 
mously carried. 
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The President in concluding the proceedings referred to 
the gratifying condition of the finances^ and to the ino^eaae in 
the membership and also in the number of learned papers* At 
the present moment there were several young men that in the 
department of Sanskrit Scholardiip, gave higli promise for the 
future. This evening wo were hoping to have illustration 
of the fact, but ilhioss has interposed. Keference was made to 
the li>,ss ot two autiipiariau scholars, Sir Q. Birdwood and Col. 
Kirtikar and to Lwo loading members of the Educational 
Service. Mr. Sharp, the late Director, was distinguished by clear* 
t»ess of mind, force of (character, and intimate knowledge of 
detail, lienealh the* surface ho had a very warm interest in 
the well Ixdng of the youth of lliis country; and ho heroically 
struggled ifO maintain the full work of liis department while 
suffering from an insidious and mortal illness. Principal 
Nelson-Fraser was intolloctually brilliant and in many respects 
unique. Familiar with the ancient classics, and the modern 
languag(‘s, ho htul travelh'd through Asia, Africa and America, 
and knew much regarding all the peoples and problems of our 
world. He was also minutely attentive to the duties that fell 
to him m Bombay, Our grt3at regret is that, ho did not live to 
gather the fidl fruits of his olwervation and study. When 
illness ov(*rtook him he was engaged on at least two important 
literary tasks, tln^ completion of his study of Tukaram and 
other Marat hi po(‘tH, anil the writing of a short History of Asia. 
We trust that the former in its four volumes will be fairly 
complete, and that the History is sufficiently advanced to 
become a hand-lx)ok for Indian students. While we regret 
the premature loss of a keen intellect and an inspiring friend, 
we are glad that wo have, along with personal romembranoe, 
many valuable memorials of his work. 
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List of Presents to the Library, 19J7, 

TMe of Books, Donors, 

Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, 8 vols. 

P. D. MuUa. 

passed by the Governor-General of India in Council, 1916. 

Government of India. 
Adbbessss on the occasion of the tercentenary of the death 
of Richard Hakluyt. By A. Gray. 

Government of Bombay. 

Administration report, Ajmer-Merwara, 1915-16. 

* Government of India. 

report, Assam, 1915-16. 

Government of Assam. 

— report, Baluchistan Agency, 1915-16. 

Government of India. 

report, Bengal, 1915-16. 

Government of Bengal. 

report, Bihar and Orissa, 1915-16. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

report, Bombay Presidency, 1915-16 and 1916-17 

Government of Bombay, 
report, Biuma, 1915-16. 

Government of Burma. 

report, Madras Presidency, 1916-17. 

Government of Madras. 


report, N, W. F. Province, 1915-16. 

Government of the N. W. F. P. 

report, Punjab and its dependencies, 1915-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 

report U, P. of Agra and Oudh, 1915-16. 

Government of the U. P. 


Apohanistan, Nott^s Brigade in. 


F. D. Mulla 


Africa, South, papers relating to. 

F. D. Mulla. 


AoBICUnTURAL Department,Punjab, report on operations, 191 6-1 7. 

Government of the Punjab, 
statistics of India, 1915-16. 2 vols. 

Government of India, 
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TUk of Books. Donm. 

Ageiotlttjre Department, Bombay, annual report, 191646. 

Government of Bombay. 

.j in India, report on the progress, 1915-16. 

Government of India. 
Agriculturists of the district of Aurangabad. ByF. Jamshedji. 

F. D, Mulla. 


Ajmir Code. 4th edition. 
Alberta southern plains. 


Government of India, 

By Dowling. 

Govenunent of Canada. 


Alohimie el los aleliiinistes. By L. Figuier. 
Alfiyya. By Djomal-ed'din Mohammed. 


P. N. Unvala. 
P. N. Unvala. 


Anales instruccion pri maria, Vol. XTII. 

Government of Bombay. 


Anglo*Frbn(ih coinage, illustrations. 


P. D. Mulla. 


Anglo-Indian, first, and other subjects, notes on. 

By J. A. Saldanha. The Author. 

Australia, discovery of, G. Collingridge. 

F. D. Mulla. 


Antholooia Latina. Ed- By Thackeray. 

P. N. Unvala, 

Antiquities, prehistoric, in the Indian Museum ; catalogue 
raissonno. 


Government of India. 


Arabun Nights (Arabic). 


Collector of Surat. 


Abch.®ological Department of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
report, 1915-16. 

Government of the Nizam. 

Snperintendfmt for Epigraphy, report, 191647. 

Government of Madras. 

-Survey, Burma, report, 1916-17. 

Government of Burma. 

Survey, Mysore, annual report, 1916. 

Government of Mysore. 

Survey of India, annual report, 1913-14. 

(Jovemment of India, 
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Tifh of Boohs, Donors, 

AitOH^OLOGiCAL SuTVoy of India, Eastern circle, ^annual re- 
port, 1915-16. 

Government of Bengal, 

Survey of India, Frontier circle, report, 

1016-17. 

(^vei'iimout of N. W. F. 

— — Survey of India, Southern circle, Madras, 

report. 1016-17. 

(iovernment of Madras. 

Survey of Tudiij, Wostei’n circle, progress 

report, 1015-16. 

♦ 0 over ament of Bombay^ 

Arohitboturb and sculpture at Mysore, Vol. I. 

Government of Mysore. 

Area and yield of principal crops in India, 1916-17. 

Oovcrumenl of India. 

Art of the British Empire overseas. Ed. By Home. 

(government of India. 

Asf-ttl-Lughat, Vol. X. By Aziz Jung Baliadur 

Government of India. 

Avbsta, exposition of the lore of. By Prof. L. Mills. 

Trustees, Parsi Punchayot. 

Bacteriological Laboratory, Bombay, report, 1915 and 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 

Balzac's complete works, 26 vols. 

F. D. Mulla, 

Banks, land and agricultural, possibility of introducing them 
in the Madras Presidency. By F. A. Nicholson, 2 vols. 

Government of Madras. 

Bbbseem as a new fodder crop for India. By G. S. Henderson. 

Government of India. 

Bhagavadgita, Ed. B> Bhanu. Adhyas IV-VI and X-XII 
(in two books). 

P. N. Unvala, 

Biogbafhxb universelle, ancienne et modern, S4: vols. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Boaed o* scientific advice for India, report, 1915-16. 

(Jovemment of India. 

Bombay Field Force, 1880. By Sir John Hills. 


F, B. MuUa. 
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TUh of Boohs, Jkmo/ts, 

Bombay Humanitarian Fund, 6th annual report, 1916. 

The Secretary, 

—University Calendar, 1916-17. VoK III. 

The Registrar. 

Books printed in the Bombay Presidency during thulast quarter 
of 1916 and the tirst quarter of 1917- 

(tovemment of Bombay. 

Boscobel. 

F. D. MuUo. 

Botanical Survey of India, records. Vol. VI. No. 6. 

Government of India. 

British and Hindi Vikram. Vol. 11. (Gujarathi). 

Maharani of Bhavnagtir. 

^Association for the advancement of science, report, 

1916. 

Tho A&sociatiou* 

cabinets, history of. By W. M. Torrens. 

P. D. Mulla. 


^ludia, net income and expenditure under certain 

heads 1913-14. 

ISecrotary of State for India. 
Cairo liftv years ago. By E, W. Lane. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1916, Part 11; 1917, Parts 11 & 
HI. The Registrar. 

Cabbisbord Tablets. By J. Wilson, 

F. D. Mulla. 


Castes, Punjab. 

(hnernmont of the Punjab, 

Cathay and the way thither, Vol. IV. (Haklyut Society). 

Government of Bombay. 

Cathay, far, and farther India. By A. R. Macmahon. 

P. D. Mulla. 


Ghambeb of Commerce, Bombay, report, 1916. 

The Cbambaiv 

CH4B1TABLX dispensaries in the Punjab, triexmial repoxti 
1914-16, 

Government of the Punjid). 
Chastity, advantages oL By L. Holbrook. 

F. D- MuUa^ 
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PEB^lXNTS TO Tits LlBEABV 


STilfe of Bool^. Donors. 

Chemical analyser to the Government of Bombay and Sind, 
report, 1916. Government of Bomba}^ 

Examiner to the Punjab Government, report, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Chekab Colony settlement, linal report. By Dobson, 

Government of the Punjab. 

C-iCEBo's Pliilippic orations. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay, report, 1914-16. 

Government of Bombay. 

Justice, Punjab, report, 1916. 

•' Government of the Punjab. 

Coif, order of the. By A. Pulling. 

h\ D. Mulla. 

Coins dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, report and 
list of coins, 1916-17, 

Government of the C. P. 

COMOEDTAK sex of Tereiicc. 

.. P. N/UnvaJa. 

CoNSOLATioJNis phUosophias. By Boethius. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Co-OPBRATivjfl Societies in the Bombay Presidency, annual 
report on the working, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 

Societies' Act, report on the working, 1915-16. 

Government of Madras. 
CopPBR-plate inscriptions belonging to the Shri Shank araoharya 
of Kamakoti Pitha. Ed, By T. A. Gopinathrao. 

The Editor, 

(Criminal justice, Punjab, report, 1916. 

Government of the l^unjab. 
Cxiios, i'xiwditiou i»f. By Xenophon. 

P. N. Unvala, 

Damao, Historia de. By A. F. Moniz. Vole. I— IV, 

The Author. 

David Sa^ssoou Industrial and Reformatory Institute, report, 
1916-17. 

Cfovernmont of Bombay. 
DbbVIBhi&b, downfall of. By E. N* Bennett. 

F. J>. Mulk. 
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TUh of Books. Donors. 

Dhammapada. By V. Fausboll. 

P. K UnvalR, 

Dikkabb. By D. D. P. Sanjana. Vol. XVI. 

Trustees, Farsi PanohayaA. 

Dibeotor of Public Instruction, Bombay, report and supple- 
ment, 1915-16. 

Govoniinoiit of Bombay. 
Dissertations concerning a solid body tuiclosed by process of 
nature within a solid body. By N. Stenos. 

University of Michigan. 

District Boards, Punjab, report on the working, 1915*16. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Dopttments, ancient, preserved in the Bombay Record Office, 
1720-1740. 

Government of Bombay. 

Doome et rituel do la haute raagie. By E. Levi. 

P. N. Unvala. 

East India accounts and estimates, 1916-16, with explanatory 
memorandum. 

Secretary of State for India. 

- Excise iwlniinistration, Advisorj'* (Committees, 

Secretary of State for India. 

Education in Assam, progress report, 1912-13 to 1916-17. 

Government of Assam. 

ju the Punjab, report on the progress, 1915-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Egyptian revolution, history of. By A. A. Paton. 

F. D. Mulla. 

En Butsoapb. By M. de Cervantes. 

R D. Mulla. 

ENOUSH-Konkani diotionaii% By A. F. X. MafTei. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Essays on nothing. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Estates under tlie C'ouri of Wards, Punjab, report, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure of the Government of 
India, 1914-15, compared with the results of 1913-14, 


Secretary of State for India, 
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Title of Books. Bowyrs. 

SSroHiKas. By W. M. Thackeray- 

F. D* Mulla. 


Excuse administration, Punjab, report, 1916-17, 

Government of the Punjab. 

Department, (Abkari & Opium), administration report, 

Bombay Presidency, Sind, Aden, (1916-16.) 

Government of Bombay. 

Executive CJouncilfor the XT. P., proclamation and papers. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Ex-Soldieb. By himself. 

W. 0. Alcock, i.o.s. 

Pactoby report, Bombay Presidency, 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 

Femur, contribution to the comparative histology of. By 
J. S. Foote. Smithsonian Institute. 

PBNcma construction notes. Bulletin No. 81 of 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 

Picxmous and symbolic creatures in art. By J. Vinyoomb. 

P. D. Mulla. 

Pin AH OB and llevenue accounts, 1915-16, 

Government of India. 
I'^NANCUL Statement, revised, for 1917-18. 

Government of Bombay. 
Fishes, bibliography of. By B. Dean. Vol. 1. 

Government of the U. S. 

of the Indo- Australian Archipelago. Vol. III. 

Government of Dutch East India. 
PnoRA of the Madras Presidency. By J. S. Gamble. Part- I. 

Government of Madras. 

PliACOus* Works. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Fodder plants, some wild. By W. Bums and others. 

Government of Bombay. 

— — ► crops of Western India. By Dr. H. H. Mann. 

Government of Bombay. 
Forest administration in British India/ annual return of 
statistics, 1915. 

Government of India, 
•.-.—-.-...administration in the Punjab, progress report, 1916-16. 

Government of the Punjab, 
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Tide qf Books. JDosim. 

Foeest circles, Bombay Presidency, administration jreport» 
1915-16 GoTernment of Bmbigr. 

Department, Madras, annual administration report, 1916. 

Government of Madras. 
Poet St. George, records; — ^Letters, Vole. II & III, 1682 and 

1684-85. 

Diary and Consultation Book, 1689-92* 

Government of Madras. 

Fbaseb (General J* S.); Memoirs and correspondence. 

» F. D* MuUa. 

Gazett)£jrh, District, C.P.,B.vols. of Balaghat, Betul, Chanda, 
Waidha, and Nimar. 

— ^ Bengal, A vols. of Mymensingh, Rajshahi. 

' - Bihar and Orissa, B vol. of Manbhum* 

, Burma, A vol. of Pegu, 

— , Punjab, A vols. of Hissar District and 

Loharu State; A & B Vols. of Lahore, B. 
vol. of Julunder. 

~ -, U. P. of Agra and Oudh, B vols. of 
Etawah, Fatepur, Jhansi, Lucknow, Mirut, 
Mirzapur, Muzaffarnagar and Shaharanpur. 

Government of India. 

Giflo-CHKMi.sTKV, data of. 

Government of the U. S. 
GiiiRMArY, hostage in By Geo. Desson. 

Rev. R. M. Gray. 

Gladstone (W. E.), life of. By Morley. 3 vols. 

Kubalaya Raj. 

Gr/>BE-TBOTT£B ill India. By M. Macmillan. 

P. D. Mulla. 

Gothic handbook. By W. M Ramsay and 0. D. Ramsay. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Goveknment Museum, Madras, the Marine Acquarlum and the 
Connemara Public Library, report, 1916-17. 

Government of Madrae. 

- --^of India Bill, 1915. 

Secretary of State for India. 

of India, future, suggestions towards. By H. Mar- 

tineau. F. D. Mulla* 

Oriental Manuscript Library, catalogue of manua- 

ciipts, 1913-14 to 1915-16, Vol. II Part L 

— report of the search for 

oriental manuscripts, 1915*16, 

Government of HadnM. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 

'OSAlfHAB of the Huzvansh. By D. Framji. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Goavas, cultivation of, in Gujarath. By L. B. Kulkarni. 

Government of Bombay. 

Hahpi ruins. By A. H. Longhurst. 

Government of JHadras. 
HABatONV and metre. By M. Hauptmann. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Habbhaohabita of»Baua Bhatta (IV-VllI). Ed. with notes. 
P. V. Kane. 

The Editor. 

Hbbbbw Grammar. By F. H. W. Gesenius. 

P. N . Unvala. 

Hcrou and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, n-rwimi 
report, 1916-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 

K.oh. By Major-General B. Macintyre. 

F. D. Mulla. 

^Law, Ed. by V. N. Mandlik. Part H.— Vyavhara 

Mayukh and Yajnyavalkya Smriti. 

Dharma Shastra, Transd. (Marathi) by V. N. Mandlik. 

N. V. Mandlik. 

Home accounts, of the Government of India, 1913-14, 1914-16. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Ibn Akil’s commentar zur Alfizza des Ibn Malik. By P 

P. N. Daruvala] 

Imbubial library, report on the working, 1916-16. 

The Librarian. 

Ixbbovbmbbt Trust, Bombay, administration report, 1916-16. 

The Trustees. 

IBAYAB, commentary on the Hidayah. Vols. II— IV. 

The Collector of Surat. 
Inoomb Tax administration, Punjab, report, 1914-15 to 1916-17. 

Government of the Punjab. 

ItroUHBBBED Estates in Sind, administration report, 1916>16. 

Government of Bombay 
India, history of. B)s M. Elphinstone. Transd. (Marathi) bv 
V. N. Mandlik. Vol. II. 

N. V. Mandlik. 

— in the 19th century. By B. C. Boolger. 

F. B. MuBa. 
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Title of Books: Bomts. 

IKDIAK Chamber of Oomnieroe, report, 1914-16. * 

The Chamber. 

Civil Service, Act to enable persons to be admitted tp^ 

without examination. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Factories Act, its working in the Punjab, Delhi, N.-W. 

P. Province, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab* 

Princes and people, papers relating to the support offered 

in connection with the war. 

Secretary of State for India* 

—Relief Fund, Imperial, Bombay Branch, report, 1916. 

Secretaries of the i^ind. 

Students' Department, report on the work, 1913-14. 

Secretary of State for India* 
IKSORIPTIONS in C. P. and Berar, descriptive list. 

Government of the C. P. 
Islam, wtudies in. By J. D. Bate*. Series 1. 

F. D. Mulla. 

iKSORANCE, addresses and papers on. By R. M. Potts. 

Illinois State, V, S. A. 

Jail administration, Assam, 1916. 

Government of Assam. 

Johnson and Garrick. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Joint Stock companies, Punjab, report, I9i6-17. 

^ Government of the Punjab, 

Journal a la tour du Temple pendant la oaptlviti^ de Louis 
XVI. Pai* P. Clery. 

F. D. Mulla. 

of a uiarch from Delhi to Peshawar and from thence to 

Cabul. By Lt. W. M. Barr. 

F. D. Mulla. 

of the most miraculous escape of the young Chevalier 

from the battle of CuUoden to his landing in fVanoe. 
Ed. by £. Goldsmid. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Kalxi>a9, works of. with a complete collection of variojUB 
readings. By Rev, T. Foulkes. 4 vols. 

P. R. Bao* 

Kifuno, less familiar, and Ripiingana. 


Rev. R. AL Gray. 
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THk of Boohs. 


Bmofs. 


Knights of Aristophanes. By B. B. Rogers. 

tf. E. B. Hotson^ i.o.s. 

of Behstoon. By E. M, Lapa. 

Trustees, Parsi Panchayat. 

IjAND and labour in a Deccan village. By Dr. H. H. Mann. 

University of Bombay. 

Records Department, Bombay and Sindh, report, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 

Revenue administration report, Bombay Presidency 

including Sind, 1915-16. 2 parts. 

Goverjiment of Bombay . 

Revenue administration report, Punjab, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Language and literature, fragments of. By F. D. Mulla. 

The Author. 


study based on Bantu. 

La science rrati9aise. 

Law cases, Indian, digivst, 1916 


By F. W. Kolbe. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Fren' h CJoverumcnt. 

Government of India 


TjEGISLATIVK (’ouncil, Bombay, Proceedings. Vol. 54, 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 

— (\)uueil, Lidiaii, Proceedings. Vols. 64-5, 1916-17. 

Government of India. 


Lexicon etymologicum Latine, etc., Sanscritum. 
mayr. 


By S. Zehet- 
P. N. Unvala. 


Lxbbabv of the CougresH report, 1916. 

Government of the U. S. A. 

of the Director-General of ArohcDoJogy, classified 

catalogue. By M. N. Basu. 2 parts. 

Government of India. 


lANomsTio survey of Burma. 

Government of India. 

Iavhb des recomj)enses. By S. Julien. 

P. N. Unvala. 

I^OCAi* Boards administration, Bombay and Sind, resolutiou 
reviewing the report, 1916-16. 

Government of Bomba v* 
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Title of Books. Domrs* 

Lhcoehow Provincial Museum, report, 1916-17. 

Government of the U. P. 
Lttkatio Aeylums, Botnbay, annual report, 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 

Asylum, Punjab, report of the working, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Lysistbata of Aristophanes. By B. B. Rogers. 

J. E. B. Hotson, x.o,s. 


Madhotu Vijayam or Virakamparaya charitram. By Ganga- 
devi. Ed. by G. H. Shastri. 

The Editor. 

Madras records, calendar, 1740-44. By H. Dodwell. 

Government of Madras. 
University Calendar, 1916. 3 vols. 

The Registrar. 


Malayan grammar. By W. Marsden. 
Mantj Samhita. Ed. by V. N. Mandlik. 
Marriage and heredity. By J. F. Nisbet. 
Mary Queen of »Seots, funeral of. 


F. D. Mulla. 
N. V. Mandlik. 
F. D. Mulla. 


F. D. Mulla. 

— ^ — Stuart, Queen of Scots. By W. St range vage. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Mayuka, Sanskrit ])oeins of ; translated by Quachenlx)B. 

Humphry Melford. 

Metbokologj<'al Department, Government of India, adminis- 
tration report, 1910-17. 


Government of India, 

Mill Owners* Association, Bombay, report, 1916. 

The Association. 


Mines in India, Chiei Inspector's report, 1916. 

Government of India* 


Mission Scientifique en Perse. By J. dc Morgan. Tome III, 
Part I ; Tome V, 2 parts. 

Ed. Courmont. 


Moral and material progress of India, report, 1913-14. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Mahomed AN and British Monuments, Northern circle, annual 
report, 1915-16. 

Governincnt of the P, 
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WISUKTS TO THU LTBBAEY 


TUU of Boohs. 


Dovms, 


MhioOipal Commiaaioner for the city of Bombay, admimstra- 
tion report, 1916-17. 

The Commissioner. 

— ^taxation and expenditure, Bombay Presidency, 

1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 
jMlDHDOiPALiTiES in the i^njab, report on the working, 1915-16. 

Government of the Punjab. 
MANUfifOBIPTS, Sanskrit, Jain and Hindi, purchased by thc^ 
order of Government and deposited in the Sanskrit 
OoUege, Benares. 

^ Government of the U. P. 

Musas sive historiarum libri IX. By Herodotus. , 

P. N. Unvala. 

Natueb treasures of New York City, guide to. 

Government of the U. S. A. 

Opera.— P indar. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Virgil. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Ormazd et Ahrimaii. By J. Uaiinesteter. 

P. N. Unvala. 

OiTR owni religion in ancient Persia. By L. Mills. 

M, C. Daruvala . 

Paddy, drilled, cultivation in soutli Bombay Presidency. 

Government of Bomba 3 ^ 

Paleography, South Indian, By A. C. Burnett. 

F. I). Mulla. 

Panghadasi of Vidyaranya. 

P. N. Unvala. 

Peace of Aristophanes. By B. B. Rogers. 

J. E. B. Hotson, i.c.s, 

Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia, despatches regarding opera- 
tions in. 

Secretary of State for India. 
PlLLAi (Ananda Ranga), diary of. Vol. V^. 

Government of Marlras. 

PI 4 AGUE predicted. By Hippocrates. 

P. D. Mulla. 

Police report, Bombay and Sindh, 1916. 

Government of Bombay. 
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TiXU of Boola. Domura, 

PosAN Gftti SamoBoa ; Royal Historical Besearoh Society^ Part 
I— HI. (Siamese). Siamese Governineat. 

PoBTua0ES£ discoveries and dependences. By A. J. D’Qrsey. 

E. D. MuUa. 

Pkosodt, collection of works on. (Siamese). 

Siamese Government, 
Pstoholoot of women. ^ L Marholm. E. D. MtiUa. 

Pnsuc administration, Punjab, rq>ort, 1916. 

Government of tbe Puxijab. 

— Works Department, administration report, 1915-16. 

Part 11 — irrigation workj Government of Bombay. 

I^DHA Puran. Ed. by V. N, Mandlik, 4 parts. 

N. V. Mandlik. 

Punjab colonies, amiual report, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Qoban, holy. I’ransd. by Yakoobkhan, (Marathi) Vols. I-II. 

Abdul Kadir Khatkhate- 
Quatbigmb dimension. By A. do Noiroarme. P. N. Unvala. 

Rajfutana Museum, Ajmir, annual report, 1915-16. 

The Curator. 

Bailwavs and irrigation works, return showing the estimates 
and expenditure in 1916. 

Secretary of State for India. 

ItsoHEBCHES rCigion premiere. By Schoebel. P. N. Unvala. 

Reoistbatiqn Department, Bombay, administration report, 
1914-16. Government of Bombay. 

-Department, Bombay Presidency, statistioB 
vith notes, 1915. Government of Bombay. 

— ^Department, Punjab, report, 1914*16. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Rsubv of Kumasi. By Capt. H. C. J. Biss. E. D. UtUla. 
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Titie of Booh. Donors, 

Bbvision settlement, 2nd, Athni Taluka, Belgaum Oolleo* 
torate. ^ Government of Bombay. 

— settlement, 2nd, Sampagaon Taluka, Belgaum 

CoUectorate. Government of Bombay. 

— — — survey settlement of the 27 Talukdari villages of 

the Mehlal Estate of i3odhra Taluka Punch 
Mahals. Government of Bombay 

REVOLUTION of the 20th century. By H. Lazarus, 

F. D. Mulla. 

Rioe-tlakt, study in assimilation of nutrients by. By J, N 
Sen, Government of India 

Rules and orders under the Statutes and General Acts in force 
in British India, corrected upto 30th June 1916, 

Government of India. 

Russu’s railway advance into Central Asia. By G. Dobson. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Saltpetre: its origin and extraction in India, By C.M. 

Hutchison. Government of India* 

Sanitakv administration, Punjab, report, 1916. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Commissioner, Government of Bombay, annual 

report, 1916. Government of Bombay- 

Season and crop report, Bombay, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 
Seobbt of sex. By S. H. Terry. P. D, Mulla. 

Seconder Kama of Nizami. Collector of Surat. 

Seeds available on the Agricultural College Farm, Poona. 

Government of Bombay, 

selection, Series II — Kumpta Cotton. By 6. L. Kottur. 

Government of Bombay. 
Semxteques, etude siir la formation dcs raciens. By Abbe 
Liguet. P. N. Uuvala. 

Settlement, fourth regular, of the Lahore District, final report, 
1912-16. Government of the Punjab. 
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Tiik of Booh. Domn. 

SxxuAL iemorphism in t he animal kingdom. By J* T. Cun- 
ninghaim. F. D/UviU|b« 

Shah Namah.* Transd. by Kutar Brothers. (Gnjarathi), Vblfiu 
VIT-IX. Truntees, Parid Fanohayat, 

Shaivauni. By JEL R. Chakravarti. 

Government of Mysore. 
Shakbspeare, his birth-place and neighbourhood. By J. B. 

Wise. P, D. Mulla^ 

SHANKARAdTARYA and Iiis Kamakotipiiha. By N. K . 

Venkatesan. The Author. 

Smithsonian Listitution, annual report, 1916. 

Government of tlu^ U. S. A. 
Social reform and slum retorm. By J. P Orr, l.o.s. 

The Author. 

SooRAH, a dictionary of x\ral)io words explained in Persian. 

Oolleclor of Surat. 

South African Republic*. h\ 1). Mulla. 

South Indian images ol gods and goddc^ssc^s. By A. Krishna 

Shastri. Government of Madras. 

Indian inscriptions. Voi. II. 

Govornmont of Madras. 

Spain, New, conquest of. Vol. V'. 

( Jovernment of Bombay, 
Spanish proverbs. By J, Uollins. P. N. Unvala. 

Squib or Searchfoot. By M. do (Vrvantes. F. I). Mulla. 

St.^lmp Department, Born]) ay and Sind, report for the trien- 
niuni ending 31st March 1917. 

Govornmont of Bombay. 
Stamps admimstratbm, Pnnjal), report forUu^trionnium ending 
March 1917. 

Government of the Punjab. 
Statistical abstract for British India, 1016-10. 

Vol. TI — Financial Statistics, 

„ III— Public Health. 

,, V-— Education. Government of India. 
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TMe of Books, Donors, 

Statutes; Indian, chronological tables. Vol. I. 

Government of India. 

Steps to prophet Zoroaster. By M. B. Pithavala. 

Trustees, Parsi Panchayat 

STOSM-BntB. By Axel Rundegard. 

P. B. Mulla. 

SUBVBY of India, general report, 1915-16. 

Government of India 

SwA3BTZ (C.P.): Memoirs of his life and correspondence. 

F. D.|MulIa. 

Sword’ and the centuries. By A. Hutton. 

P. D. Mulla. 

Syed Ahmed Khan. By Lt.-Ool. G. F. I. Graham. 

F. D. Mulla. 

Tauungs By R. Halliday. 

Government of India. 
TAT.UKDATn estates in Gujarath, administration report, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 
Tarikh-i-Jahak-Gusua of Alauddiu Ata Malik-i-Juwavni 

Part II. 

Trustef's, Gibb Memorial. 

TEiiAKG. (K. T ), select writings and speeches of. Vol. I, 

A. L. Masurkar. 

Tide-tables for the Indian ports, 1918. 

Government of India, 

Trade and navigation of Aden, report, 1916-17, 

Government of Bombay. 

and navigation, Bombay Presidency, annual statement 

1915-16. ’ 

Government of Bombay, 
and navigation of the Province of Sind, annual state- 
ment, 1915-16. 

Government of Bombay. 
— ~ — external land, Punjab, report, 1916-17. 

Government of tlie Punjab. 
extern^ frontier land, Sind, and Baluchistan. 

. . ^ , Government of Bombav. 

-maritime, Smd, report, 1916-17. 

Government of Bombay*, 
-rail and river- borne, Sind and Baluchistan, report 
10J6-17. 

Government of Bombay. 
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TUh of Booh^. f Donors^ 

TEAi>a» rail-bome, Bombay Presidenoy, mport, 

Gov6mmoid|^ 6f Bombay, 

gea^-bome and oustoms administration, Bcpbay Prosit 

dency inoluding Sind, 1916-17. , ^ 

Government of Bombay. 
Tubes, general history of , from the first beginning of that 
Nation. By R, Knohles, 

' W. J. Brooke, 

Vaccination in the Bombay Presidency, triexmial report, 
1914-15 to 1916-17. ^ 

Govemmenl of Bombay. 

^in the Punjab, report, 1916-17. i 

Governm&t of the Punjab. 
Vendidad Sade. By Dr. H, Brockhans. 

^ P. N. Unvala. 

Vbtbrinary College and Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, 
and Government cattle farm, Hissar, report, 
1916 17. 

Government of the Punjab. 
ViTAi: oxcelJentium imperatornm. By 0. Nepos, 

P. N. UnvaJa. 

War pamphlets, C. H. Wilson# 

Western culture in Eastern lands. By A. Vambery. 

F. D. Mulla, 

Wbeceus and casualties in Indian waters, 1916. 

Government of India. 

Year-book, Royal Society, 1916. 

The Society. 

Zabathustra and his contemporaries in the Rigveda. 
By S. K. Hodwala. 

The Author. 

Zend, grammaire de la langue. By A. Hovelacque. 

P. N. DnvaU. 

Zoboasteb the Holy (Ashau Zarathustra). Gujarathi. 

Trustees, Parsi Panchayat. 


Ptioted by B. Miller. Superintendent, Brlttah India Fteee, Bombay, and ppUMied 
Bey. B, M. Oi^y, M.A., for tbe Bombay Bnnc^ Bnyal Ad^tlo Soetet^. 







